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PREFACE. 



From the remote period when we penned our Prologue even 
until the present hour, fondly have we looked forward to 
the tune when it should be our delightful duty to preface a 
completed volume. Often, as we sat building castles in the 
Christmas fire, was our inward pleasure heightened by a 
thought of the proud things we then should say; the autumn 
winds, too, whistled prefaces to the London chimney-pots; 
and last summer, ah ! then we were but young and simple- 
hearted ; — no matter now : sweet as is the remembrance of 
a melody long hushed to silence, when once more it fills our 
soul, are the ghosts of those wet blankets that last summer 
our first appearance won. The summer flowers would fade 
and wither — so much each blockhead could foretel; and 
equally in the course of nature did it seem, that we should 
perish with them. Let the prophets speak : — 

'' King's CotUffe MagasAne r cried a dense-headed descend^ 
ant of King Log, as he took No. L from the bookseller's 
hand, glanced a supercilious eye over the advertizing sheet, 
and cast the work from him with contempt — " Poh ! I could 
write better things myself!" — ^'Perry's Tooth Powder,' no 
doubt, seemed by far too personal, while '* Beddome'i PiUs' 



fc»»ied aoi article that cocOd suit only titiated.arid iSicMy 
tastes. *^ King's OoBege Magazine!^ t^d a long- headend' 
publisher, innocent of speculation, *^ well ! it may live three 
moiitb befcire it dtain youf pocket.** ** Three montJis !'* 
exdaimed a sanguinary, if not «angmne, friend ; " the tffst" 
nomber wiU murder the eeocmd ; we shaU nerer see No. ir.** ^ 

O, as^e moist ghosts of these dan^ opiiHcms paiss, ^me by* 
one, in . teview before ns, h^npr do we diudkle and gloat ^ver 
dieir forlorn appearaxioe ! Sweet ghosti^t be not cast down J ' 
Wise^sanra, who fitole lika nightmares <>'er our rest, whfilk^' 
have ye depaoted I Ye prophets of the private circle ; ye* 
with the long heads and lei^thy fieuses ; ye oracles small atld 
sententioxisi, how opened ye your eyes at No. lY., and your- 
fate-speakiDg. maaAia.' at Nou ¥», aiid eke yew hear^^at 
No^rYI., as ye ^^ always thouj^t we should succeed,- ah^ayii^ 
said there was SDinatkiBg devev alkiiit ^6me of the pape^- 
--«*ijndeed, trto weore vaXlCf^^fery fiMttuiAfiiBJ in our ceikMbufeefrs'.^ I 
Unbappy* men a£ a^ pvopbotio- nvee! as we 'behold^ye- no^ itif 
conuiioft'palrlaiice^ demaring your own #ordsv and masA: ^sM 
vaat'file o£ soekiptovisioii y^ t(r'b)& conirasied^' khowii^-kr- 
we .d0 what indi^^tiUe food it is, we utter -fbrdi a fraetioiz 
6f ar sigh) at thought <»f' tlm nightmares it wift be now yottP'^ 
tvtn f o silffer. But enough of iMs. -^ -♦- ^ 

Kind puUic,*^and we ar^> proud to^-feel authorij^^^- 
usiiig such a term, — kind public, we herewith place in your 
haiidi9i the first Volume of oar- Magazifie^ we tha^k^ you> 
most sincerely, for the fevodor- wliidh 'haa< enabled us te^ 
progress thus far, for the liberal applause diat has made 
us bold as we ad^?«aaleed» Most gende' critNiS, to yo^^ also 
our gratitude is due; by your advice, w^. trusty 'we faa^Fe-- 
ptofited; by your unfailhig encouragfimefit,:by yotu^ dhe^^gf 
approbation^ we have been pUieed an a .firm. footi]^4a ^« 
world. Our futxire course is clear ;:Wff faav»^our plail»^^ahd 
our embryo improvements ; but' the fin^ law fai our eodels^^ 



"'^HhPtV^ ^,e spoke of pri^^t^ , l^t w ^t omLi ta p»jtd»«. 
l^iji^f^, ta.a ot4 poieo^tb^ Ug^<^ of . ^dxrueiB. MiaM^(ui>0 
pli^ q^TtW qu¥ )djgaBm:8liwld l^f bit^ b«» mged upaar. 

us by ahnost every individual vrith whom we have tke honour 
^jl^cm^ «j^wfe«g tmxi^il dftd* hw bem the ' ^' only tjoorecl,'* 

thg^jQf^liige ,*m!xn9if tmdor wJMch^^e wvite, g^e ranction of 
a^j^gf^ to ,9UftJaboiv% ttwM aimi. eaqfiMB alse soneHBii^ 
n^Qre^rHW^ aih^^iddt t^9^ -an^att the imdtifaxioiia .faiBiiehes 4tf 
Jil^^fffj^ d««riisMd¥Rlhi]iwthe CdUegBi w^ 

c)4^f«ica|li, ine^eajj 4md ^^incering )«-I:^atin odB» shonld /ieam 
tO( ke^ GOmpany with treatisefi onlncBrtas and cement*— Kiottott 
miUa ^nd[ca.r(tiftlgiai hydiopboliia and hydix)dtatics', be linked^ 
socially together ; youihfiil gallantry. ahouU re^eetfully give- 
precedence, ifeo th^ galvanic. battery»--Hsangs and poetry scamper 
off b^ore th^-a^ip^yed host of sinesi cosines^ and tangents, 
mth ^rthe. .fierce artillery, of matbematics^ Other kind 
fidend^y less exteimvei^ benevolent, would confine our laboias 
tq^ jtbeir own peculimr field : one says we ou^t to be more 
soi^tifig.; anodu^ complains that we give no Latin and 
Grreek in our monthly shiUingaworth ; and one decidedly 
monomamac gentleman very gravely censured us, before a 
ls|;?ge a^mblys fi)r the absence of mathematieal papers* 

To satisfy each clasa in xbtation, would be a greater labour 
than we think worthy of its end ; we really do thust that dur 
re^d^xs mHH give uaor^t for such knowledge as may apper^^ 
taiA to the. several branches of our ediBcation; — a medical 
man may be thought competent to practise, vnthout demon- 
slarating. on the buttonJiole of every £riend the treatment of 
pulimcmaxy apoplexy; a mathematician, competent to solve a 
proU^)iii without rehearsing the *^ Pens (uinorum** in the 
mixjsd .aociety o£ evening parties. Such exjubitions are at 
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once pedantic and absurd. We are told to be scientific : do 
our advisers mean that we should retail (at a reduction) the 
opinions of others ? — ^what credit, we would ask, can be 
attached to such a task? Or shall we promulgate dogmas 
of our own ? — would not our advisers be the very first to 
decry such presuming impudence ? These men are like 
merchants standing near the source of a mighty river, a 
rivulet as yet, who grumble that, at that point, it should 
bear no ships and barges on its surface ; but others there 
axe who love to watch its ripples, and listen to the song of 
the streamlet as it dances through flowers in its course ; — 
it is such as these that we strive to satisfy, and think it the 
proudest honour we can win, if these shall say we have not 
failed in our endeavour. 



Kino's College, 
Feb. 21, 1842. 
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Bold as we are, we dare not push into the world a work 
like fliis TOthout one word of preface or introduction; — ^and 
yet, ndiat is th^re we can say ? That this Magazine is con- 
ducted by. Hie Students of King's College; that they have 
obtldbed^ <6ii tlM^ threshold bf their task, the entire concur* 
renoe of dia^ Pnneip^, whose oon^tiint re&difleiis to assist 
and improve them has gained for hinx kb» ^dfeterred a shAre 
of their affectionate esteem ; that the respected Professors of 
the College, with uniform kindness, have lent consenting 
voices to the scheme ; — all this is either expressed or implied 
on the cover of our Magazine. ' ' ' 

But this is not all that men expect of a new publication;— 
there is a certain cant phrase, — an indispensable one, — that 
usually forms the pith and marrow of prefaces, and runs, in 
an apologetic strain, something thus: — " ♦♦♦♦♦» (the com* 
mencement is generally indistinct or unintelligible) " ♦ ♦ — 
it was in order to supply this very obvious deficiency that 
the present work was undertaken," &c. &c.^— the rest being 
filled up with promises, the mere conception of which,— 
leaving execution out of the question, — requires an imagi* 
nation of the most powerful class. The value, however, of 
these promises is too well proved to remain any longer an 
" unknown quantity." Well! and where, then, is our apo- 
logy ? — where are our promises ? In good sooth, we shall 
make none ! Openly, with brazen front, we declare, that we 
came into the world to supply no deficiency ; that the world 
might even, by some remote possibihty, have contrived to 
drag on its existence, supposing we had never appeared. 
We write, good world, because it pleases us; and, as lovers 
of fair play, there is nothing we desire better than that you 
should read — because it pleases you. We make no pro- 
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mises, — except to eschew all controversy, be it theological, 
political, or scandalous : for the rest, we will laugh when we 
please ; we will sing .when we please ; we will be prosy when 
we can find no better mood ; and, in the last case, hope we 
shall be patiently endured until the fit have passed away, 
promising, — we forget ourselves, — believing, at least, that 
such fits, if ever they do occur, will be neither frequent nor 
of long duration. We invite all men, that are willing, to 
write in our Magazine, and measure their wits with ours ; — 
to all contributors within the College, to all who join us 
without its walls, we cry, with the shipmaster in the Tempest, 
** Fall to't yarely, or we run ourselves aground. Bestir ! 
bestir !" Echo, for once sticking to her cue, repeats the 
word—" Bestir ! " 

Thus much in general of our Magazine. Of the present 
number in particular, — of the new-bom babe, — ^if it do not 
promise much, let us remind the observer that, as yet, it has 
had the benefit of no nursing ; let him only take it in, cherish 
it, and give it kind encouragement ; this done, it cannot but 
grow to lusty manhood, for its vital parts are healthy and 
sound, — there is nothing sickly in its composition. To be 
candid, however, and to speak in plain sober terms, some 
apology is due for the credit of the writers in this month's 
portion. So quickly was the design of publishing conceived 
and acted upon, that four days only were allowed for pre- 
paring all that could appear; — old papers, written without 
a dream of publication, were given in; others hastily con- 
cocted; — the chief demand on contributors was, that their 
subject should be devised and written upon, with or without 
digestion, certainly with — ^speed. A certain degree of crudity 
will, therefore, readily be pardoned. Thus, shortly, let us 
dismiss a temporary apology, and advance proudly onward on 
our course :-^— 

" Fond we survey Hope's mild maternal face, 
Our bashful eyes still kindling as we view ; 
And, while her lenient arm supports our pace. 
With beating hearts the upland path pursue, — 
The path that leads, where, hung sublime. 
And seen afar, youth's gallant trophies, bright 
In Fancy's rainbow ray, invite 
Our wingy nerves to climb." 
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ELLERTON CASTLE; 

9 Komance. 

BY " FITZROY PIKE." 



CHAPTER THE FHtST. 

'VILLAGE REVELS — ^A HERO AND A TREASURE-HUNTER — WITH A DECLARATIOX 

OF LOVE ON IMPROVED PRINCIPLES. 

Man is, incontestibly, a holiday-loving animal ; and, let but 
custom have sanctioned a periodical abstinence from labour on 
any particular occasion, so far from being slow to adopt the con- 
venient " mos fro hge,^' he will resolutely oppose any encroach- 
ment upon the time-hallowed privilege. It was on this principle 
that the inhabitants of Ellerton village celebrated the eighth of 
August as a period of festivity ; why or wherefore, none knew, 
none cared ; such it had been from time immemorial, and such all 
were extremely willing that it should remain. 

Accordingly, on this anniversary of an unknown occurrence, 
and in the year of grace one thousand four hundred and fifteen, 
Ellerton green was, as usual on such occasions, crowded with 
happy holiday faces, with some of which it is our purpose soon 
to cultivate an acquaintance. Pause we here, however, for 
perspicuity's sake, to remind the historical reader of what he may 
already have perceived from the date assigned, that the period in 
which our narrative commences was about a year after the acces- 
sion of Henry V. to the British throne, and but a short time 
previous to his invasion of that land of dull, dusty roads called, 
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at first probably by some bitingly-sarcastic personage, ^' La belle 
France." 

The village of EUerton was pretty, and enjoyed, moreover, the 
advantage of a pleasant situation. Had not our hero and heroine 
fortunately existed at a period very remote from the present time, 
we should, in mentioning their rural home, have been compelled 
to add to the outskirts of the picture a chain of Chinese villas, and 
picturesque red and white brick fancy cottages, with ornamental 
avenues of brick wall, besides a sprinkling of those grotesque huts 
and grottos erected by the tasteful inmates of the said villas for 
the purpose of improving the very countryfied and common 
appearance which ^'nature unadorned" would otherwise have 
presented. But taste in those days was more barbarous than in 
this age of refinement, and EUerton village was simply surrounded 
with its gently swelling hills, which glided so imperceptibly one 
into the other, that it would have been difficult to determine at 
what point the descent, on the one hand, ceased, and from whence 
the ascent, on the opposite side, could claim its commencement. 
At their summit, these hills were thickly wooded, and clothed with 
foliage of various kinds, which extended for some distance down 
their sides, becoming gradually less dense until every vestige of it 
was gone, excepting here and there a few scattered shrubs, leaving 
a gentle slope of close, green turf, which soon became almost level, 
and then again ascended the adjacent hills until it was once more 
buried beneath the trees. 

On one of these slopes the little village was built ; and its straw- 
thatched roofs, peeping above the fruit-trees with which the 
gardens were stocked, the pointed spire of the village church, with, 
now and then, the thin blue smoke of a wood fire, rising until it 
was lost in the still bluer expanse of heaven, were the first objects 
that would have encountered one who looked down into the valley 
from above. A clear stream broke its way through the turf below, 
and danced merrily by the village, where the trunk of an old oak, 
lopped of its branches, formed a rude bridge for the convenience 
of the little community. On the other side, the brook skirted the 
village green, which, small as it was, — ^for the valley admitted not 
of much level ground, — was yet amply sufficient to contain aU the 
inhabitants of EUerton for fifty years to come, though the popula- 
tion should increase never so rapidly. Halfway up the hill which 
supported the viUage, and standing out from the shade of large, 
clustering elms, were the ruins of EUerton Castle. These ruins 
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were recent; indeed^ the mere children of the yillagp. could call to 
mind the night when the castle was wrapt in flames, together 
with the mysterious circumstances previous to that occurrence. 

Turning from the scene of this melancholy catastrophe, let us 
join the happy crowd that thronged the green on the day with 
which our story commences. 

Here a juggler, having engaged the attention of a little knot of 
villagers, all, like the rest, in gayest attire, is almost as much 
pleased with the undisguised amazement that his performances 
excite as with the more solid marks of favour they succeed in 
eliciting. Near him, a select hand of the village youths are vieing 
to outstrip each other in speed ; each eager to obtain from the 
hands of the fair mistress of the sports, — for they too have their 
Queen of Beauty, — the humble but glorious prize to be awarded. 

The fair dispenser of these coveted favours is not yet on the 
green ; her admirers cannot but excuse her absence, whilst they 
anxiously await her arrival. 

Meanwhile the sports do not fls^ ; wrestling and leaping have 
each their votaries, and a wandering minstrel, who has struck 
up a merry song, arrests the attention of all idlers. 

But by far the greatest attraction on the green was centred in 
the archery ground, as a small part was called, set apart for the 
practice of that science throughout the year. On this occasion the 
most strenuous efforts were put forth, not by the youth only, for 
men whose hairs were already sprinkled with grey, and even boys, 
joined in the contest. The strength of the British army lay, at 
that time, principally in its archers ; archery was the prop of the 
state, and, as such, it was fostered to the utmost by legislative 
enactments : between the s^es of twelve and sixty the practice of 
archery was a duty imposed by law upon the common people. 
Football, quoits, and similar games, although often indulged in, 
were, nevertheless, unlawful ; no amusement being permitted that 
could in any way interfere with what, in those times of war, was 
the grand object of a peasant's life — the perfecting him into an 
excellent archer. No wonder, then, that the archery prize was an 
object of such zealous emulation ; no wonder that few who possessed 
the slightest claim to a hope could be found willing to resign it 
without a struggle. « 

Many were the speculations hazarded as to who would be the 
fortunate bowman ; and in the multitude of opinions none stood 
more favourably than Edward Heringford. He had already been 
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yictor in the race^ and bad proyed himself, on many occasionB^ the 
best wrestler and leaper in the village } his skill in archery was 
well known ; but here he stood not without a rival : the honour of 
being held the best marksman in EUerton was too great to be 
easily yielded. As this youth will play an important part in our 
narrative, — in fact, as he is its hero, — it may, perhaps, be as well at 
once to give, according to established custom, some idea of his 
appearance. 

Edward Heringford was in his twenty-third year, tall, and well 
made ; his black hair hung in ringlets at his back ; his complexion 
was dark, with features commanding above his station; an open 
forehead, black eyes, a grecian nose, and lips in whose curl was 
nobility, completed his natural exterior. On his head was a bonnet 
of cloth ; his archer's coat of green was, according to the prevailing 
custom, closely buttoned, excepting at the neck, where it had been 
thrown open in the heat of exercise ; a belt was round his waist^ 
and buskins on his feet ; his step was graceful, and his whole air 
placed him far above the other youths of the village, who, even 
had he not afforded actual tokens of excellence, must instinctively 
have looked up to him as their superior. 

Such was he who now, with many a smile and nod among his 
companions, and with the good wishes of all the female part of the 
population, hastened, flushed with victory and the violence of 
exercise, towards the group that surrounded the archers, eagerly 
seeking to crown all the honours of the day with this last and most 
important prize. But he was not destined to end his labours so 
quickly as he expected, his progress being, to his great annoyance, 
arrested in mid career, at the very moment when the shouts of the 
villagers announced some successful shot that he was burning to 
outvie. 

The person who stopped him was a native of the village, from 
which, however, he often wandered in search of ruined houses and 
castles, together with every other place that he thought favourable 
to his expectations — of finding a treasure. He was called, by 
those who knew him, Willie Bats the treasure-hunter, for treasure 
hunting was his sole and constant employment. He had been 
warned, by dreams, of treasures that lay concealed in almost every 
ruin within ten miles of EUerton, and had searched them all, 
equally without success ; he did not, however, put the less faith in 
his warnings, but attributed all failures to mistakes of his own ; 
80 that, according to this creed, the bounteous earth must have 
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hidden pots of gold and caskets of jewels, with every other valuable, 
in the greatest abundance and variety around his native place ; — 
it is only surprising that he never could find them. 

Willie Bats was short, — four feet would perhaps have more than 
measured his perpendicular height ; but in diameter and circum- 
ference he made full amends for deficiency in other respects. He 
might have been about fifty, — certainly he was not less, — his hair 
was very short, thin, and grey ; his forehead " villainous low ;'* his 
eyes green, if ever eyes do assume that feline hue ; his nose can only 
be described, but very imperfectly, as a compound of every known 
geometrical figure combined into one irregular whole ; his h'ps, if 
any he had, were invisible ; his mouth very small, a deficiency 
amply compensated for by the duplicate allowance of chin ; his 
head, taken as a whole, may be shortly defined to have been a 
perfect sphere ; his neck was lost in complex folds of chin, and his 
chest was indistinguishable from the general mass of body, into 
which that material which should have been expended upon arms 
and legs seemed also to have been absorbed, for those members 
were reduced considerably in proportional length, and by no means 
possessed their due share of thickness ; some of their substance, 
however, had descended also into the hands and feet, which were 
of enormous size. He wore shoes, loose hose, a closely buttoned 
jacket, and on his head was a piece of camlet, which might, in the 
days of its prosperity, have rejoiced in the name of cap, but could 
certainly no longer lay claim to that distinction. 

" Ah, Willie," cried Heringford, endeavouring to extricate him- 
self from the unwelcome hold, •* Ah, Willie I — The Saints prosper 
thee ! — but I am in haste" — 

" It matters not. Master Edward," replied the treasure-hunter, 
^^ I will not detain thee long ; but I have something of importance 
concerning which I would fain speak," — 

" Ay," replied Edward, " I understand, — ^thou hast dreamt of a 
treasure : — ^yes, but let me go, — I will hear thy dream when I 
have shot." 

" Not so, not so, my young friend," cried Willie ; " it is no 
dream, but flesh and blood ; and after thou hast shot they will 
crowd around thee : who then will think of poor Willie Bats ?" 

" Well, then, — speak quickly, — now." 

" But thou wih not attend I" 

" I hear," cried the impatient youth j ** I hear." 

" Mistress Kate Westrill"— 

VOL. I. NO. I. B 
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'' Ha !" cried Edward, as his whole manner changed ; ^^ and 
what wouldst thou tell me of her?" 

" Nay, now thou frighteu'st me with over-eagerness I" cried 
the bewildered Willie. 

" Speak, man ! What of Kate Westrill ?" 

" Nothing — nothing ! She hath great influence with her 
father,"— 

" WeU !"— 

" Who hath a servant j — that is a — a help, — the charming 
Cicely;"— 

" Psha !" interrupted Heringford, in vexation. 

" Psha, indeed! — Psha!" cried the offended seeker of trea- 
sures; ''and is she not charming? — Is she not divine? — Is she 
not—?" 

" Yes, yes, she is — every thing !" cried Edward, mad with 
impatience. 

" No j" replied Willie, who was not so easily stopped ; " she 
is not exactly everything," 

" No, no, — not exactly everything, — ^but, quick ! — It is time 
I had struck the target — hear those shouts ; — ^what of her ?" 

" Why," said Willie, who was now heard with impatient resig- 
nation, " this of her, — charming Cicely ! — I love her." 

At this admission the smitten swain looked for a reply ; but his 
auditor answered nothing, as he clenched his crossbow in a tighter 
clasp, and tapped with one foot nervously on the turf. Willie held 
'him fast as he continued : — '' Farmer Westrill hath a great in- 
fluence over the charming Cicely, and Mistress Kate can do any 
thing with her father, — and — and thou canst do what thou wilt 
with Mistress Kate : — and so, if thou wouldst speak to Mistress 
Kate, and she would ask her father to tell the charming Cicely 
how I love her" — 

Edward, despite his vexation, laughed outright. '' What ! " 
cried he, " canst thou not make love to her thyself, Willie?" 

" Oh, — ah, — yes," — replied he ; " but Cicely, — certainly she is 
a charming creature, — charming, indeed, — but — but" — 

" But thou fear*st her." 

" Well, an* if I do,— what then ?" 

" Oh, nothing !" replied Edward ; " Luck to thy courting ! — 
Farewell !" and he succeeded in disengaging himself. 

" But thou'lt not forget. Master Edward !" cried poor Willie, 
in distress. 
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'' I shall remember thee ;'' answered the youth, as he dived into 
the throng that separated him from the scene of his expected glorj* 

" A rash young fellow, that !" soliloquized Willie Bats ; " hell 
run himself into scrapes some day, — Oh, charming Cicely !" And 
with his mind full of that adorable individual, he slowly quitted 
the green. 

A shout greeted the appearance of Edward Heringford among 
the rival archers; and those shouts were redoubled, when his 
unerring aim directed a bolt into the centre of the target. The 
prize was not yet won ; others had shot with equal success ; and 
among these the contest was continued until gradually, but slowly, 
each of his competitors fell off, leaving Edward master of the 
field. 

The applause of the multitude again found vent in an approving 
shout, the echo of which had scarcely died away among the hills, 
before it was renewed with increased vigour ; and the demonstra* 
tion of their rural joy was absolutely deafening as Kate Westrill, 
the Mistress of the Sports, bounded lightly over the rude bridge 
that connected the village with the scene of action. One voice, 
alone, was silent — silent from the excess of joy ; and the eye that 
but now sparkled with victory, was soflened by a passion more 
potent than even youthful ambition, while the lips, a moment 
before curled in the pride of triumph, were, at her coming, be- 
guiled into a smile, that betokened the soul's purest delight. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

TREATS OF THE HEROINE — AND OF VARIOUS DELICATE MATTERS CONNECTED 

WITH THE MYSTERY OF LOVE. 

The shouts of the villc^ers attained their climax, when Kate, 
having reached the green, took her seat on the throne of turf, held 
sacred to the Mistress of the Revels. Never was a village queen 
more worthy of the enthusiastic reception she encountered ; never 
was a cottage girl better adapted to awaken such feelings as were 
then struggling in Heringford's noble bosom. In childhood he 
had been her favourite playfellow ; and as the two grew in years, 
so had their mutual affection gained strength, until, in manhood, 
he became her favoured suitoi*. 
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It is said that contrast increases love ; if such be the case, and 
their love admitted of increase, a supposition that Edward would 
most stoutly have denied, they must have been most desirably 
matched. If Edward was hasty and impetuous, she was soft and 
gentle ; if the mystery that hung over himself made Heringford, 
at times, reserved and melancholy, Kate Westrill, with a happy 
smile, was ever ready to dissipate his gloom ; for Edward Hering- 
ford, as we ought already to have informed the reader, was desti- 
tute of acknowledged parents ; he had been brought up, from 
in&ncy, by an old cottager, whose name he had assumed, and 
whose dying breath, when, in the pangs of conscience, he would 
have divulged the well-kept secret, did not suffice farther than to 
plant, for the first time, in the breast of his young foster-child, 
a doubt as to his true connexions. With this old man perished 
the only iapparent means of discovering the true source of his 
existence. 

But to return to Kate Westrill, of whose general appearance, 
some idea, however sliglit it may and will be, must of necessity 
be given. 

Her auburn hair was collected under the network of silver that 
formed a prevailing head-dress of the period, and over it was a 
coronet of maiden roses, emblem of her short-lived dignity. Her 
fair open brow, blue eyes, and chiselled lips, ever upon the smile, 
would have warmed the heart of any misanthrope towards his 
offending fellow-creatures. Her attire, whilst it corresponded 
mainly with the fashion of the times, was yet subjected to jsuch 
variation as natural taste dictated : she wore the cote-Iiardk, or 
tight vest, of blue silk, buttoned as far as the waist, whence it 
descended loose to the middle; — innocent vanity, transgressing 
against the severity of sumptuary laws, had trimmed it with 
marten fur. The gown below it, shorter than was the custom, 
but just disclosed a tiny foot and ankle that a fairy might have 
been proud to possess. Her voice was clear and cheerful, her oft- 
recurring laugh so soft and pleasing, that none could refuse the 
sympathy it demanded. 

And yet the merry girl was not unused to trouble : the affec- 
tionate cares of a mother were blessings she had never known ; 
they were ended before she had learnt to love her from whom they 
proceeded. An aged father, weighed by his troubles, prematurely, 
into second childhood, required her constant attention ; whilst her 
brother Andrew, from whom those troubles sprang, — he whose 
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earlj yice had hastened a mother's death, and whose continued 
dissipation had doomed a father to an untimely grave, — omitted 
no opportunity to increase her sorrows : his sister he hated for that 
she was loved, and his father was a clog on his free-will. But, 
despite all this, Kate Westrill ever remained the same mirthful 
favourite ; and although she now met her friends with a bright 
tear*drop glistening in her eye, which caused many an old man to 
shake his head with ominous compassion, and many a youth in 
honest anger to knit his brows, yet, when the token of sorrow fell 
upon her bosom, no other rose to replace it, and her voice was 
mirthiul still, as she greeted the admiring villagers. 

Seated now on her rustic throne, with the other maids of the 
village forming a mimic and merry court around her, Kate assumed 
the duties of her office. Having made a hurried apology for 
delay, choked by a rising sob that told of what her words hinted 
not at, she at once commenced her tasft of distributing the rural 
favours. With short, but highly-prized and treasured, compli- 
ments to the success&l candidates, as, one after the other, with 
confused step and burning cheek, they came before her, she had 
distributed to each one the prizes he had earned, when the last and 
principal victor of the day stepped forward to receive his due. 
Bonnet in hand, and resting upon one knee before her, he waited, 
in humble attitude, to receive from her hands the valued tokens, 
to hear from her lips the soothing accents of woman's flattery. 
But Kate Westrill was silent. She placed in his hand the cross- 
bow — ^prize of the archery ground ; she crowned him with a laurel 
wreath, as the victor of the day ; but still no word escaped her 
of compliment or of praise: yet her silence thrilled through 
Heringford's breast, and raised a pleasure there far greater than 
words could have afforded. 

It was the custom of the village to conclude these revels with 
song and dance, in which latter the hand of their queen was the 
victor's due. In obedience to this practice, Edward, having risen, 
advanced towards his mistress, and led her, blushing, to the 
awarded post; the dance commenced, and gracefully did the 
happy couple perform their part in it : not even the evolutions of 
Willie Bats, who had succeeded in obtaining a temporary partner* 
ship with his " charming Cicely," could rob them of the general 
applause. 

Willie, however, was not unnoticed ; for, next to the hero of 
the day and his happy partner, none engrossed more attention than 
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himself and the maid of his choice. Cicely, the maid in question, 
requires little description ; she was, in fiict, a feminine edition of 
Willie himself, a faithful servant to old WestriU, and rivalled her 
young mistress, in good humour at least, if not, perhaps, to an 
over-scrupulous eye, in personal attractions ;^-of these latter, 
however, we can say no more than that, to those who considered 
Willie Bats extremely handsome, she must have appeared a 
paragon of heauty. We have said Cicely was good-tempered, and 
we are almost inclined to wish that the truth had been otherwise, 
in order that we might have made it a plausible excuse for WiUie's 
extreme bashfulness. The approach of a cannon ball could not 
alarm him more than the appearance of his charmer; and he 
would have preferred staring at the sun in its meridian splendour, 
for an unlimited time, to a hasty glance at Cicely's face, with the 
attendant risk he encountered of meeting her eyes half way. In 
fact, had their streams of love already mingled in the turbulent 
ocean of matrimony he could not possibly have feared her more. 
With such feelings as these, did Willie Bats take Cicely's hand in 
the dance, and, at the touch, melted — not with love, but perspiration. 
Behold him now, in turn, at the head of the troop, preparing to 
conduct his graceful partner, in measured step, to the end of the 
lines. With what steady, what becoming gravity, do they run 
their course ! how timidly does he touch her ample zone ! and see 
how stedfastly he averts his face, red hot with exercise, from the 
danger of incineration, to which a view of her charms would 
expose him ! Now, amid the cheers and laughter of the assembled 
village, they have reached the goal, and, thoroughly exhausted 
with the exercise, retire from the dancers ; — side by side sit the 
turtle-doves, each looking resolutely forwards, not daring to en- 
counter the other*s gaze. 

No sooner had the retirement of this pair afforded the villagers 
opportunity for noticing other matters, than they discovered that 
Willie and his charmer were not the only deserters. Heringford 
and Kate WestriU were no longer on the green. Willie Bats 
nothing doubted of the true cause — Edward had promptly attended 
to his wishes, and his roundabout declaration of love was now 
going through its first stage. The thought tempted^him to steal a 
glance at its object : slowly and cautiously he turned his head 
slightly towards the side on which Cicely was seated, and then, 
straining his eyes to their extremest obliquity, perceived — oh, dire 
confusion ! shall we not devote a new chapter to the discovery ? 
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No ; be it said at once — that she also was stealing a glance at him : 
their eyes, despite their former precautions, now met, and who shall 
saj what would have ensued between the blushing pair, if Edward 
and Kate had not that moment appeared, and, by diverting their 
attention, stopped all further proceedings? If Willie had before 
guessed at the cause of Edward's absence, his belief was now con- 
firmed. What but a conference upon the important subject that 
absorbed all Willie's faculties, could occasion the meaning glances 
which passed between the returned absentees ? What could account 
for the unusual manner in which Kate's little hand was squeezed, 
unless Edward wished to remind her of the promise he had 
obtained in favour of Cicely and her devoted swain ? And Willie 
was right, for Edward had indeed obtained a promise ; but he had 
forgotten Cicely, and it was only in favour of himself 



CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

ELLERTON CASTLE — FAMILT RECORDS— A MIDNIGHT MEETING, AND 

ITS RESULT. 

There is a strange and undefined feeling excited in the breasts of 
most men at the sight of a ruined edifice. When we behold the 
spot on which have dwelt generation after generation crumbling to 
the dust, — the scene of human hopes, and fears, and pride, and 
sorrow, following the fate of those who tenanted it, — a sad conviction 
of the perishable nature of earthly circumstance is, unconsciously, 
implanted within us, and leads us from the ruins of time to a vague 
contemplation of eternity. The more glorious the pile that lies 
mouldering before us, the more deeply are we oppressed by these 
sensations ; and we turn away from the spot with a subdued step, 
and a sentiment of awe that the pride of the most imposing struc- 
ture could never succeed in awakening. 

When, in addition to this, the stillness of night reigns around, 
and the wavering light of the moon casts its flickering shadows ; 
when no sound, no object arises to divert the attention; there can, 
surely, be few men so callous as not to feel some portion of the 
depression that these scenes convey. 

But there were more causes than these that combined to weigh 
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upon the miiid of the solitary stranger that paced the chapel of 
EUerton Castle on the night following the village feast. He looked 
not with a stranger's eye upon the ruined columns and fire-burnt 
walls ; he saw not with unconcern the prostrate monuments of the 
dead^ against which his foot struck at every step. The moon, high 
in the starry firmament, poured its light into the roofless enclosure ; 
it illumined a tomb, of all others most unwelcome to his sight, — 
a plain, unsculptured tomb, fissured along its whole extent by the 
flames that had consumed less solid objects. Oh, that the moon 
would hasten its course, and, by varying its shadows, cast that sad 
object into obscurity I But there it stood in the white light, and 
on it was distinctly legible the single name that formed the only- 
inscription — 

Beatrice! To an unconcerned eye, there would have been 
nothing in that name to awaken such emotions as those by 
which the midnight visitor was mastered. To him the well- 
known sound had once been rapture, but now, — no matter what 
it was. Suffice it that they had loved and wedded ; he had 
hated, she had died. There, in the tomb that opposed itself so 
prominently to his gaze, there were her remains deposited, and 
there also was prepared his own kist resting-place when his life 
of turmoil should have ceased. Let us leave the stranger, whom 
we may introduce as Sir Richard EUerton, while we take a 
slight view of the ruins among which we find him, and learn 
as much as was then commonly known concerning the afiairs of 
EUerton Castle. Of the Castle itself there is little to be said ; 
nothing was presented to the eye but the bare and blackened outline 
of what had been a solid monument of feudal splendour. Its 
situation, half way up the hiU, and, as it were, in one of nature's 
parks, overlooking the village below, has already been mentioned. 
On the lower side was a massive archway, once protected by gates 
which now stood constantly open on the broken hinges. The 
court-yard, where formerly the sound of the clarion and the shouts 
of collected vassals had resounded, was now deserted, overgrown 
with weeds, and choked with blackened fragments that had 
fallen from the burning pile. The castle itself, with its lofty 
entrance and small portals, loopholes and gothic windows, moss- 
grown turrets and ivy-clad walls, was such as the reader, expert in 
ruins, may easily picture to himself. The family to which the 
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castle, with its estate and appended title, had belonged, was ancient 
and honourable. The barons of EUerton were famed in story for 
every heraldic virtue ; had died and received the burial rites in due 
succession, until a short time previous to the period of our story, 
when the lady of EUerton was united to another noble house ; the 
result of this marriage was a daughter, Beatrice, who in early life 
inherited the baronial honours. Beatrice, baroness of EUerton, 
having married for love one Richard Benstone, the latter received, 
by courtesy, the title of Sir Richard EUerton. After this marriage, 
the viUagers knew little of affaira at the castle ; a child was bom, 
that lived but a short time, and Sir Richard left EUerton soon 
aft;erwards. His wife, thus deserted, sent to her half-brother, who 
attended her summons, and remained in the castle until his 
sister's death, which occurred not many days after her husband's 
departure. She was buried in the chapel, in the tomb which we 
have already seen, raised by her husband in their days of love for 
himself and Beatrice. Her name only was inscribed on the 
marble ; her virtues were already indelibly graven in the hearts of 
her sorrowing vassals. Her half-brother. Sir Hubert de St. Fay, 
then (although the estate and title fell to the crown) assumed, by 
royal warrant, the direction of affairs, which he retained for a period 
of more than ten years, until, about twelve years prior to the date of 
our story, the castle was burned to the ground, and he, as was 
supposed, perished in the flames. From that time forth nothing 
more was heard of the EUerton family. 

Returning to Sir Richard, whom we now find, after being lost 
for more than twenty years, within the waUs of his former dwelling, 
it wUl be necessary to delay our narrative while we slightly de- 
scribe him. 

His age, at the period to which we now refer, was about fifty ; 
his features were defaced by time and care, — still more, however, 
by a malignant scowl, that no art could conceal ; his hair was 
grey ; and, contrary to the usual custom, his upper lip was dothed 
by moustaches. A cap, adorned with a single plume, was on his 
head ; and his whole body was wrapped in a cloak of grey fur, 
that concealed the armour in which he was cased. 

Such was Sir Richard EUerton, in whose character few good 
traits prevailed, and whose whole soul was tinged by a supersti- 
tion, common to the age, that now, as he paced the lonely chapel, 
worked violently upon him. 

" Would that these men were here," cried he, " or that they 
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possessed one half of the impatience that burns within my soul ! 
They would not then have delayed their coming to await the 
tardy step of an appointed hour." Then, after a pause, during 
which he had rapidly paced the chapel, he leaned with his back 
against the tomb of Beatrice. 

" I will not see it, since it can thus disturb me ! Why should 
I be moved at the sight of a marble vault ? What do I care who 
rests within ? She must be dust ere this." 

A faint groan, at this juncture, echoing among the recesses of 
the tomb, fell upon the ear of Sir Richard. Starting, he turned 
towards the spot — " Ha I Beatrice, dost thou hear me ; and is 
thy spirit troubled at my approach ? Thou shalt not scare me 
hence I If thou canst hear and understand that for which I this 
night am here, greater pangs shall be thy portion. If thou 
knowest him I seek, tremble when I tell thee that, though heaven 
and hell were armed in his favour, he shall not escape me !" 

All the knight's superstition was roused, and his mental struggle 
against the fear that overpowered him was indeed most violent ; 
but his resolution prevailed, and he stood calmly, but deathly 
pale, when those whom he had appointed to meet him entered 
the chapel. These were two men, muffled in dark cloaks of black 
cloth ; the head of one was covered with a hood, the other wore a 
bonnet of ftir. He with the hood was a tall, spare man ; his face 
had been handsome in days of innocence, but now it was disfigured 
by the traces of vice and evil passion that were stamped upon it. 
The other slunk behind his companion, and remained concealed by 
the shadows in the porch. 

" Art thou the man whose presence I have sought ?" inquired 
Sir Richard. 

" I am Andrew Westrill," replied the other ; " an old friend of 
thine : whom better couldst thou have wished to see ? " 

" Friend !" muttered the knight, between his set teeth, — " friend ! 
And is it among such men as these that — no matter I " Then 
continuing aloud, — " Ay," said he, " thou art my good, my 
tried friend ; but I would try thee yet farther ; I have service on 
which to engage thee." 

*' I know it," answered Westrill. 

" Know it !" exclaimed Sir Richard ; ^* know it ! from whom 
couldst thou have heard a design that my lips, till yet, have not 
dared to utter; my brain even scarce dared to conceive." 

" I know nought of thy plan," replied Andrew, " nor care 
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I much to learn it : — of this only I am certain, that, unless thou 
hadst need of my services, thou wouldst have been too proud to 
remember, much less to seek, my companionship/' 

" Why should I tell thee otherwise ?" cried the knight ; " why 
should I lower myself in thy sight by vainly attempting to deceive 
thee ? What if I own I care not for thee ? Thou art useful to 
my plans; I have need of thee, — will pay thee well; and that last 
secures thy faith." 

" Thou art right, Sir Richard," replied Westrill ; " therein doth 
my faith most truly rest ; I am not hurt by thy candour." 

'' Then heai' me," continued the knight; '^ my design is terrible; 
the dead, Westrill, the very dead have risen from their graves to 
implore mercy; I have refused it. Last night I was in this 
chapel ; I measured itis length with my paces, as I pondered on 
my plans: when, lol from that marble vault, that contains — 
thou knowest whom — she came, clad in grave-clothes, and warned 
me to desist ; I scorned the thought, — she vanished. Again, this 
night, have I heard the voice of the dead." 

" This is delusion," cried Westrill ; " the vbion that thou 
sawest was but a waking dream, the offspring of thy disturbed 
mind, unworthy of thine attention." 

" It may be so," replied Sir Richard EUerton ; " but I had 
rather join her in the grave, than once more behold her thus !" 

'' Enough of this !" interposed Westrill. " It was not to be 
told thy dreams that I was summoned hither. What is the nature 
of the service in which thou wouldst employ me ?" 

'^ Let us, then, proceed to this matter," said the knight : ^' is 
thy companion true ? " 

" I am," replied the person alluded to, from the obscurity of 
the chapel. 

" And thou wilt assist in carrying out my design ?" 

'' Do thou but pay," replied he, ** and fear not that I shall 
shrink in aught." 

'' Then approach nearer. If the souls of the dead dwell in 
the tombs that contain their mortal part, — if she whom I this 
night heard yet dwelleth here in spirit, — she shall hear our plans." 

" To the point I" interrupted Westrill, impatiently. 

*' Hear me^ then," continued the knight ; " know ye, among 
the young men of the village, one, proud and reserved above his 
station, one — Heringford, I believe they call him ?" 

" Bo I know him !" cried Westrill ; " is it to plunge a dagger 
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in his heart that thou wouldst now engage me ? No task could 
have suited more with mine inclination." 

" In hrief," replied Sir Richard^ " such is my desire." 

" It shall be done I" cried Andrew. 

" Stay I" interposed the third party ; " if Westrill be eager for 
this young man's blood, not so am I. If Westrill be willing to 
commit a murder without pay, not so I. Thy price, thy price. Sir 
Richard !'' 

" Be it what ye will!" replied the knight; " I will pay any 
price for the dagger that hath sped his life away ; prove to me 
that he is dead, that ye have slain him, there is nothing I will 
refuse ye." 

" Five hundred marks is my price," stipulated the man; " and 
for Westrill five hundred more ; — is it agreed ? " 

" It is thine," cried Sir Richard ; " a thousand marks be- 
tween ye for his death, though it cost me a fortune to solve the 
debt." 

" Be it so," said Westrill ; *' the reward is acceptable, though I 
had rather lose it than my vengeance. To-morrow night, Kate's 
lover shall be a corpse. I had done this. Sir Richard, without the 
aid of thy spur ; but may I ask, wherefore thou dost thus track 
his course, and seek to end it V* 

" He hath given me mortal offence — " 

At this moment, a series of the most preternatural howls, yells, 
and hissings proceeded from the tomb; then a sound, as of a 
heavy body falling — and all was again still. 

" The spirits of evil are among us!" exclaimed the knight in 
alarm. 

" Say rather, some trifler hath thus made his presence known," 
cried Westrill. 

New fears arose in Sir Richard's mind. 

'* It is even so," he cried; " our conference hath been overheard; 
the listener must not live to tell the tale !" and, throwing aside his 
cloak, he leapt, sword in hand, into the tomb, that but now, under 
other feelings, he had shuddered to behold. 

No trace of life could he discover ; no motion, but the flickering 
of the moon's light, as it fell, through the riven marble, upon the 
coffins of his wife and child. 

( To be continued.) 
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HAPPINESS. 

What is happiness? If every man were asked this question^ 
what various definitions we should have ! And yet there would 
be many who would unite in giving one description of that goal 
which all are striving for, but which few confess that they have 
attained, — I mean those who think, with me, that a great part of 
happiness consists in sympathy ; in the society of, and " sweet com- 
munion" with those who have ideas and feelings like your own. 

I would hope, (for the character of my species,) that not many 
would make this summum bonum to consist in merely sensual 
enjoyments, in the gratification of those appetites which belong to 
men and beasts in common. But I think many would call ease 
and freedom from all constrained work, the ne plus ultra of 
felicity. Yet old men, who have retired fi^m business, and are 
just in the situation these people think so happy, are generally 
cross and irritable animals as any you meet with, and think them- 
selves the most miserable men upon the face of the earth. 

That which raises man above the level of the beasts, and makes 
him lord of the creation, is his mind ; and it is to the mind he must 
look for real happiness. All those pleasures which consist in the 
gratification of the senses, are things which perish in the using ; 
but the mind is a spring from which you may ever draw ; it is a 
mine of rich ore, whose veins are inexhaustible, but for which you 
must dig. 

The cultivation of the mind does not merely consist in acquiring 
a great quantity of knowledge, which may lie in your head, like 
the hidden talent, to no profit ; nor only in acquiring the power of 
arranging in order those distinct facts which you may discover 
into a system. You may in this manner, indeed, build up a large 
and massive temple of science ; but the walls will be bare, and the 
roof unadorned ; and, while you stand in the edifice which your 
reason has raised, and contemplate the stores which your under- 
standing has joined together, you will be cold and comfortless. 
The chaplets to the columns, and the fretwork to the roof, must be 
given by the imagination. 

By imagination, I mean, that faculty of the mind by which it 
works upon the knowledge which it has acq?iired. When the 
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light of reason Las showu^ in the paths of science, the footsteps of 
the Creator, it is the imagination which harmonizes the music of 
the spheres, and modulates the voices of countless worlds to one 
full chorus of praise to the Almighty ; and it is the imagination 
that, rising to the first great Cause of all the wonders of the uni- 
verse, pictures to itself the abode of God, surrounded by myriads 
of bright beings, and listens to the songs of the angels. The know- 
ledge that we acquire by our external senses, forms the foundation 
on which the imagination builds its superstnicture of beautiful 
creations, the elements which it combines into new forms, thereby 
producing those lovely conceptions and ideas which constitute the 
charm of poetry. 

Now, I think that happiness consists principally in the indul- 
gence of these dreams of the im^nation ; and so forming for one- 
self an imaginary world, in which the spirit may wander, and 
search out all that is fair and holy and pure. I hate realities. 
All those pleasures which depend upon real, tangible things, are 
vanity and vexation of spirit ; they perish in their using. 

But when the spirit has thus formed for itself a world, in which 
all the beauties of the heavens and the earth are blended into one 
fair and lovely creation, — is there nothing more wanting to content 
it? Can it wander through regions boundless as thought, and 
in which all that is fair and pure and holy, all things that the 
most fertile imagination can conceive, are collected, and be satis- 
fied ? Is man to live in this ideal world without any connexion 
with his fellow-men, uncaring and uncared for ? And is his ear 
never to be charmed by that sweetest of earth's music, the voice of 
sympathy? Oh, no! Feelings which are unshared are almost 
unfelt. It is not good for man to be alone. As he wanders 
through this world of fancy, there should be another spirit that 
can share his joys, can feel what he feels, and love what he loves. 
Sympathy with others constitutes a great part of happiness. The 
charm of poetry consists in sympathy with the poet. Poetry 
creates nothing in our minds ; it only combines elements which 
existed there before. But, to have perfect sympathy with one 
spirit, clothed in a beauteous form ; to tread with her the paths of 
fancy, and to revel in the beautiful creations of the poet ; — that is 
felicity indeed. 

I know there are many who call all this a delusion ; who say 
that when a man indulges in these pleasures of the imagination, 
he is building a temple to an unreal deity, and raising an altar on 
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which he himself will he sacrificed. But is it true that, afler 
we have formed the temple, and fitted it for the shrine of the 
heavenly passion, the celestial power, — at the moment in which our 
fondest hopes are realised, when the bright one appears who 
answers to our ideal love, and by her presence makes all that was 
fair before more fair, all that was pure more pure, all that was 
holy more holy, — then, when the fire of love begins to bum on 
our altar, rrmst its fiame consume the edifice ? MvM every crea- 
tion and beauty of mortality be seared and crumbled to ashes by 
the intensity of that heavenly beam ? Oh ! I can never believe, 
that the power which, in the immensity of its perfection, accom- 
plished the greatest wonder eternity ever saw, and saved millions 
of human beings from everlasting destruction, can, with its less 
perfect and less brilliant shining, only destroy the share of 
happiness which still remains to man on earth, — that the same 
power which leads man to heaven can poison his existence here 
below. 

Perfect happiness is a stranger to this world ; it is a phantom 
which men through all their lives pursue, but ever, as they seem 
to have reached it, it eludes their grasp : it lures them on through 
a rough and weary course, till it vanishes in the mists of disap- 
pointment and woe. But there is a world of happiness, — and that 
world is a spiritual world, and its pleasures are spiritual pleasures, 
and its God is a spiritual God ; and when we enter that world, 
with our spirits purified and made holy, restored to their original 
likeness to the Almighty Spirit of their Creator, may not our 
happiness consist in a unison and harmony in the feelings of our 
minds with the Spirit of Him whose presence is the light and glory 
of heaven ? And when we are all filled with the fulness of that eternal 
Spirit, we shall see, in others but the reflection of that Spirit ; so 
that, not only will those ties that connected us on earth be purified 
and strengthened, but our capacities will be so enlarged that we 
shall take into the same bond all the inhabitants of ^that bright 
world, and, forming one united family, our voices will rise in a 
full chorus of praise to the Father we love. There the philosopher 
will seek for the hand of the Creator in the wonders of the 
universe, with an intellect capable of understanding it all : there 
the poet will find all the creations of his earthly imagination 
embodied in the bright glories of heaven, — all that was fair and 
beautifiil upon earth in its perfection, freed from the dross, the cor- 
ruption, the pollution of sin. 
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The world of the imagination is a dangerous world ; it is a sea, 
under the smooth surface of which lie hidden many dangerous 
rocks. But if we keep our vessel pointed to the pole-star of 
heaven^ and take for our pilot the word of its God, we shall avoid 
those rocks and quicksands that would wreck our ship, and sink 
us into the abyss of despair, steering a clear course through a 
world of happiness to a haven of eternal joy. 

Puck. 
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If, Phyllis, on thy votive hearth. 
At silvery Luna's monthly birth, 

Shall bleed the ravening swine ; 
While gifts from boonteous Ceres' store, 
And incense from Arabia's shore, 

O'erspread thy household shrine ; 

No arid blast shall smite thy vine, 
Whose verdant tendrils closely twine 

Around the lofty trees ; 
No blasting mildew sear thy crop ; 
Nor shall thy tender firstlings drop, 

'Neath Autumn's sickening breeze. 

Let the rich victims idly rove 

In snow-capp'd Algidon's deep grove, 

Far from all sounds of strife ; 
Or graze in rich Albania's plains. 
Till their red blood the altar stains. 

Beneath the pontiff's knife. 

For thee no hecatomb must bleed ; 
Thy Gods no splendid victims need. 

To sooth their wrath divine ; 
The wreath of fragile myrtle, twin'd 
With fragrant herbs of every kind, 

Suffice to crown their shrine. 

The pious cake and crackling salt 
Atone the humbler votary's fault. 

When richer gifts would fail ; 
And off 'rings of a stainless hand, 
Appease th' inexorable band. 

And woo the fav'ring gale. 
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THE TREMBLING POPLAR. 

A BOTANICAL LEGEND. 
{Translated from the German of Weis^og.) 

Would you know why the aspen trembles, when no breath is 
stirring in the sultry summer, and the other trees of the forest rest 
their thickly-leaved boughs, and spread cooling shadows ? Hear 
its story. 

In the awful hour when our Lord hung upon the cross, and the 
sun folded a veil of mourning around its brightness, there went 
forth a trembling through all living nature. Man, mute with 
horror, awaited, witli a fearful spirit, the termination of the 
strange and unheard-of event ; the beasts of the forest crept into 
tlieir hiding-places, and dared not move out of their secure 
retreats ; there was no sound heard of the humming of insects, or 
of the chirping of birds — all was dumb, oppressed, and mourning. 
Only the flowers, the shrubs, and the trees, murmured yet in their 
speech, and told the story of the holy time. The tall cedars of 
Lebanon faintly murmured their fearful chorus in the air, while a 
darkness, as that of the night, overshadowed the woods. 

" Alas ! now is it past," gently whispered the willow of Baby- 
lon, and bowed down her mourning branches into the Euphrates. 
The vine-dresser passed through his vineyard, and saw how the 
vine-branches wept. As the fruit was now ripe, and the juice was 
pressed, they called it the " tears of Christ." 

But around Golgotha there arose a sweet perfume. The violet of 
the night sent it forth to cool the suffering Son of God ; and the Iris 
Susiana said to her sister the Cypress, " In mourning will I clothe 
myself from henceforth." ^* And I," answered the Cypress, 
" will dwell by the grave for a memorial of this hour." Then 
there was a light breeze through the sultry twilight. It was 
Astaroth, the angel of death, as he passed by to the cross. And 
when the voice now soj^ded.from thence, " My God ! My God ! 
why hast thou forsaken me?'* all the boughs, all the flowers, all 
the leaves trembled. ■*- 

But the Aspen, a proud, high, cold tree, stood unmoved at the 
foot of Golgotha. " What hath thine agony to do with us ?" it 
spake. '* We are yet free, — ^we trees, and blossoms, and plants ; 
we have not sinned !" 

Then Astaroth, the angel of death, took a black cup with the 
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Redeemer's bloody and poured it out at the root of the proud 
Aspen. Then was the unhappy tree benumbed. Its leaves sank 
down. Never more came rest again into its branches ; and^ when 
all is stilly happy^ and peaceful, it quivers and trembles, and id 
called the Trembling Poplar to this day. Puck. 



THE CONVENT BELL. 

Oh ! thou Convent Bell, thou Convent Bell, 
Why art thou ringing, what dost thou tell ? 

Hath a spirit flown 

To its last long home, 
And art thou ringing its funeral knell ? 

Or hath some girl, with a troubled breast, 
Sought in thy cells for a place of rest ? 

And are they flinging, 

While thou art ringing. 
Over her shoulders the nun's sombre vest ? 

Is it a maiden of noble birth, 

Whose voice once did sound with innocent mirth ? 

Whose gladness hath past. 

And hath looked her last 
On all that was fair and bright upon earth ? 

Or is it a girl of low degree, 

Who seeketh from this vain world to flee ? 

Who hath looked around 

The wide world, and found 
There's nought but God that's not vanity ? 

Oh, it must be a mighty power 

Can bring thee here in thy young life's hour: 

Whoever thou art, 

'Twas sorrow of heart, 
That sent thee for rest to the Convent tower. 

The Convent Bell is a solemn thing ; 
It maketh one sad to hear it ring : — 

But yet to the sad 

Its sound seemeth glad ; 
It taketh from sorrow its sharpest sting. 

It calls the weary, the worn, the cold. 
And bids them come to God's peaceful fold ; 

And many a breast 

Hath been soothed to rest, 
By the blessed tale which that Bell hath told. 

Seleniakos. 
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ON SHAKING HANDS. 

It is in vain that we turn over the records of the past^ the histories 
of years gone by, to find the origin of the custom above-named ; 
Homer and Herodotus^ Virgil and Livy, the curious Ovid, and the 
elegant Plutarch, find other matter to discuss ; nor let their pens 
warm, and their imaginations fire, on this most ancient rite. But 
we will endeavour (unworthy though we be) to clear up the mystery 
that hangs around it, and trace it to its source through all the 
labyrinths of innumerable authors, till we discover whence it 
sprung, — a fertile source of gratification and delight ! 

It would appear from ancient story, that the renowned Semiramis, 
queen of Babylon and good temper, when first she reigned supreme, 
thought the best way to greet her friends was to embrace them 
tenderly. It happened, however, one unlucky day, that a courtier, 
as he passed his arm around her neck, struck her comb (for queens 
even at that time thought such adjuncts necessary) so forcibly, as 
to cause her royal majesty severe pain; whereupon she issued a 
proclamation, that the embrace should no longer be the mode of 
salutation ; ofiering, at the same time, a high reward to him who 
should discover a new method, one that should not be accompanied 
with much personal inconvenience. Whereupon her prime minister, 
Candleend Phagus, set his imagination to work, and invented, 
in the stead thereof, shaking the right hand, at which her majesty 
was graciously pleased to express her approbation, seeing that this 
plan did not involve rumpling her finery, or rising from her 
seat. 

Since her time, the practice has been greatly improved ; and 
modem art has introduced many changes, not originally contem- 
plated. With the march of intellect, shaking has progressed like- 
wise. We have now music to express all the changes of the chase, 
the baying of the beagles, the neighing of the horse, and the shouts 
of the riders ; or all the history of the terrific massacre of the 
Huguenots ; nay, according to an eminent artiste, there is not a 
feeling of the human mind that music cannot express. Who can 
then wonder that we should have a shake of introduction and de- 
parture, of friendship and enmity, of cordiality and carelessness, 
of warm-heartedness and the coldest frigidity. 

But lest our readers should be unacquainted with the nice shades 
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of difference between them, we will endeavour to draw them so 
distinctly, that he may at once recognise them ; and conclude by 
a few remarks upon the etiquette of shaking. 

To begin, then, with the shake of introduction, by way of bringing 
the subject more prominently under notice. We would define it, 
a mutual presentation of the hands, usually uncovered — a mutual 
seizure, followed by a short vibratory motion up and down, and 
from side to side ; then a separation, rapid, easy, and complete. 
This is the true legitimate shake, the type of all the rest, the vene- 
rable patriarch from which all the rest have sprung ; for as the 
philosophers would say, it expresses nothing, involves nothing. 
Far different is that which takes place on meeting a friend we 
esteem, or one who has long been absent. Who can tell the 
delight which takes the mind, as it were, by storm, when those 
who have long been separated, over whose heads have rolled long 
years of hardships, suffering, and toil, whose spirits have been 
bowed to the dust by the cold hand of misfortune, and whose heart 
had almost ceased to feel, meet together in some haven of rest, 
where their wearied bodies may find repose ? Who cannot imagine 
the burning thoughts which dart with inconceivable velocity through 
the mind, in the hearty shake of recognition they then give ? The 
past, with all its long vicissitudes, the joys that once they knew 
together, the evils which they since have known, are present to 
their view ; but as their hands warm to each other's touch, and they 
feel once more the joys of friendship, these visions are dispelled, 
the thoughts of present happiness and freedom take their place 5 
for, as the poet says, ^ 

" One moment may with bliss repay 
Unnumbered hours of pain." 

The next shake we shall notice, is that which takes place at 
parting. This we may subdivide into the careless, and the affec- 
tionate ; the former merely ceremonious, the latter the result of 
warm-heartedness and esteem. When we have been some time in 
company with a friend, and nothing but common-place conver- 
sation has passed, there are none of those sensations excited which 
rouse the latent energies of the soul ; all has been a placid calm ; 
no wonder then that the parting is so too. Hands are joined and 
parted, and no more is thought. 

But when the meeting has been one full of interchange of senti- 
ment, where each lays before the other the inward workings of his 
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heart, with all the energy of a powerful mind, when roused to tell 
the passions that are raging within; or when one in deep anguish 
and despair confides to the other all the anxieties and troubles that 
bear him down^ as does the mighty avalanche some hapless village 
in its course ; when he details the losses he has suffered, and his own 
utter helplessness, to extricate himself from the maze in which he 
is involved, and when he finds by another's counsel that relief and 
comfort, which unaided he would long have sought in vain, — there 
is a load removed from his breast ; a feeling of gratitude springs 
up within him, not as a small fountain, but a mighty river ; and 
when they part, the warm grasp in which he holds the hand of his 
preserver is such as none can know, save those who have felt it ; 
in it is expressed all the thoughts that agitate his soul, and the 
thrill is long remembered. Or when two fond lovers, who have 
been strolling through the flowery meadows, or the umbrageous 
woods, — enjoying now the warm air of heaven, and now the 
delights of the verdant shade ; — now standing still to gaze with 
rapture on a rich prospect at their feet— 

" The cottage home, the bark of slender sail. 
The glassy lake, and hroomwood blossomed vale ;" — 

now by the side of a sunny bank, where none can interrupt, 
enjoying the beauties of a favourite author, and from time to time 
conversing in low tones such words as none but lovers use, where 
gestures, looks, and sighs interpret more forcibly than orator could 
do the mutual thought ; — oh ! when they separate at eventide, who 
can tell the thrill of ecstasy they feel, as they clasp each other's 
hands, and linger on the last good night ; or paint the mantling 
blushes that tell the deep delight the maiden feels, when the youth 
carries her too willing hand affectionately to his lips, and imprints 
thereon a burning kiss ! 

So much for shakes generally. Let us now notice some more 
particularly, for we shall find as many varieties as we find shades 
in the human mind ; so much so, that some declare that merely 
from the peculiar mode of salutation may the prevailing feature of 
a person's character be predicated ; an assertion far more probable 
than that it should be indicated by the hand-writing, or the shape 
of the nose; for the sanguine will give a hearty shake, ^e 
phlegmatic a cold and formal one, the nervous scarcely one at all. 
Who can imagine a man of science giving what some denominate 
the pump handle, or a Socrates presenting three fingers ? There 
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are idiosyncrasies in shakes, each individual haying one peculiar 
to himself: some grasp the whole hand, others only the fingers ; 
some are passive, others take the whole duty on themselves ; some 
give four fingers, some only two ; some merely move the hand at 
the wrist, others the whole arm. 

There are shakes peculiar to secret societies ; and, from some 
ohservations we have made, we shrewdly guess that, though not 
freemasons ourselves, we could so grasp a brother's hand as to 
deceive. This we were led to, by a remark once made to us by a 
member, when we were shaking hands in a peculiar way. — " Do 
you mean to challenge me?" he observed. We replied in the 
negative. *' I thought you did," was the rejoinder, " from your 
movements." This, however, is merely a vague speculation. 

Proceed we next to notice the squeeze, a method of salutation 
men with strong and large hands are very apt to give, more 
especially when they meet with a small and delicate one, on which 
they can exert their prowess. What a savage delight is theirs, as 
they see the poor victim writhing in their grasp, kicking like one 
under the electro-magnetic torture, and gesticulating like a bear 
when learning a minuet ! The effect is more particularly delightful 
to the shaker if the shakee happen to have one or two rings on his 
right hand, as then the effect is much greater, and the fun more 
choice. Yet, with all its terrors, with all the agonies of a hard 
gripe staring us in the face, we choose the squeeze, as being most 
agreeable to the feelings, albeit the senses may revolt. It proclaims 
there is meaning in it, that it is not the mere expression of civility, 
or an involuntary tribute to the shrine of etiquette. We recollect 
to have heard a lady complain, that a dear friend had given her a 
ring, and, whenever they met, shook her hand so cordially as 
nearly to break her fingers. The ring she would not give up ; 
and there was so much character and feeling in the salutation, tliat 
she could not refuse her hand. 

Contrast this with the cold shake. Two individuals meet 
together ; the very images of frigidity and unconcern ; men on 
whose ears unheeded fall the most studied speeches, whose eyes 
the most brilliant objects scarcely seem to brighten. One extends 
his hand, the other does so too ; the thumbs are pressed lightly on 
the fingers ; they part again, and all is over : the ceremony is over 
as soon as begun. Many a fond hope has this formality destroyed ; 
many an air-built castle levelled low. Few there are who cannot 
recollect a time when they have, as children, been attached to 
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some one whose inter^t in their welfare, — shallow though it has 
been, — has won their hearts, and made them look upon him as a 
second father. Time may part them, and long years glide away, 
yet the impressions of infancy continue ; the name of him they 
used to loye is ever present to their mind — his kindness to their 
recollection. They are once more on the eve of meeting : the 
young man, with ardent hopes, expects again to see his patron, 
and experience new instances of his regard ; his heart beats as he 
approaches nearer ; at last he rushes forward, grasps with warm 
energy the hand that is presented; — ^but no answering pressure 
does he find — he is almost forgotten ! the visions of the past are 
fled, never to return I the warm blood, coursing through his veins 
in animated flow, rolls back ; his heart sinks within him I — ^the 
destruction is as great as when the fell hurricane, or the dread 
typhoon, by one roaring blast, lays prostrate with the ground the 
pride of the forest, and sweeps, with the besom of destruction, o'er 
the land ! 

Who, in the heyday of youth, has not felt all his hopes blighted, 
and his dreams of future happiness destroyed, by a formal shake 
from the hand of a lady, in whose company he had been, and in 
whose heart he fondly thought he had secured a place ? We have 
hygrometers, hydrometers, saccharometers, and balosimeters, and 
a measure of the feelings too; — 

The shake, the shake's the thing. 

We may now proceed to consider the etiquette of shaking. 

We must bear in mind that modem society has established this 
as a mark of friendship or esteem ; and this will render it easy to 
know when the hand should be given and when withheld. 

Is it to be practised on introduction ? Suppose the person to 
whom we are presented has previously been unknown to us ; one of 
whose principles and character we have received no information, 
and into whose presence it is not probable we shall frequently be 
thrown, — I apprehend we shall not offer him the right hand of 
fellowship, unless as a compliment to his introducer. 

Under difierent circumstances the case will be altered. Here, 
the ceremony of presentation is the prelude to a closer intimacy ; 
an intimacy that is expected to be the source of much gratification. 
The characters of both are perfectly known : a cordial shake is 
given ; and few are the minds which will not feel from it, as plain 
as words could speak, — we understand each other. 
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It oflen happens, too, that individuals are frequently thrown 
together, and, without any formal introduction, converse freely 
upon various topics, as if they had long been known : yet they are 
simply acquaintances for the time, being at perfect liberty to con- 
tinue the intimacy, or not, as circumstances dictate. If it should 
be that, on further knowledge, from the gradual development of 
character, (the necessary consequence of prolonged association,) a 
more close friendship is desirable, there is no occasion for the 
intervention of a mutual friend ; the rules of etiquette are not so 
strict. A mutual presentation of the hand, and a cordial shake, 
supplies the place of introduction, and far more effectually. The 
Arabs will not injure or neglect a man with whom they have eaten 
salt ; nor ought two friends, who have exchanged this mark of 
fellowship, to allow any but the most urgent circumstances to part 
them. 

The question next arises, Who is first to present the hand ? 
In cases of equality, I apprehend this will ever be done by the 
most warm-hearted ; but where there is any real, or fancied diffe- 
rence in the situation of the parties, the superior will make the 
first advance, because it is for him to choose on what footing he 
will continue the acquaintance. The same remark holds good, 
more especially with regard to ladies ; for as we must wait, 
on meeting them in the street, for some mark of recognition, 
before we presume to bow; so must we wait, on meeting them 
more nearly, for some movement on their part, before we give 
this mark of friendship. Some difference will, of course, arise, 
when from any circumstance we consider we have a right to de- 
mand it. 

We must, of course, on inviting any one to our house, shake 
hands with them ; a contrary behaviour would be unpardonable 
and rude in the highest degree, amounting, unless circumstances 
explained it, to downright insult. 

It is a conventional mark of friendship and goodwill ; there- 
fore practised in many cases, where, unless it passed, one might 
reasonably conclude the very opposite feelings existed. Thus 
we see two powerful champions sti-ipped to the waist, like the 
Olympians of old, exhibiting to a crowd of eager gazers an ap- 
pearance of strength surpassing that of other men, their brawny 
muscles developed, and every limb as firmly knit as are the joints 
of the celebrated Hercules, before they set to work and try who 
can hit the hardest blows, and most disfigure and annoy his 
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antagonist^ shake hands most cordially, to show that no enmity 
exists : — ^as says the old song — 

"They first shake hands before they hox, 
Then give each other plaguy knocks." 

The poor culprit too, who, in an hour of strong temptation or 
ungovemed fury, made himself amenahle to the penalty of death, 
when he stands upon the stage ahout to take his last farewell of 
sublunary objects, to launch into that eternity from which there is 
no return; when he sees the dark grave yawning to receive its 
victim, and the inhuman crowds that stand around, to see his dying 
agonies ; even then shakes hands with him who is to be the fatal 
instrument of his destruction. He sees the cord, the running 
noose, the gallows-tree, and the black night-cap in the hand of the 
executioner, all waiting for their victim. He gives his hand, and 
grants pardon ere it is asked ; the last act of friendship is the last 
act of life. 

We will, before we close our paper, offer some hints as to the 
best method of shaking, for it is exceedingly awkward to do so 
simple a thing in an ungainly manner. We know a case where 
a pupil went to ask some question of a distinguished professor. 
The master extended his hand, the pupil did so too ; but from some 
unaccountable impulse, both were withdrawn ere they had joined ; 
they were again extended, and this time they met, but in a manner 
so clumsy, that the professor received a severe scratch, the pupil 
a nearly dislocated thumb. 

The hand and arm must be extended rapidly but carefully ; the 
thumb a little separated from the fingers, to act as a kind of 
stopper, lest the wrist should be grasped by mistake ; the hands 
being then locked, as those appear — 

" On Hand-In-Hand Insurance plates." 

We leave to each individual, as their temperament may dictate, 
to give what shake they list. The hearty — the cold — the two- 
finger — the pump-handle — or the squeeze. Resting sure that 
whichever they adopt, they cannot do it so gravely, as they will 
shake their heads, at the presumption of their 

Most obedient Servant, 

T. I. 
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THOUGHTS FROM LESSING. 



THE SPARROW AND THE OSTRICH. 

" Pride thyself as thou wilt on thy size and thy strength," 
said the Sparrow to the Ostrich ; ^^ after all, I am more of a bird 
than thou. Thou canst not fly ; now I can, though my flight be 
not high nor of long duration/' 

The light poet of a merry bacchanalian strain^ or of a little love 
song, is more of a genius than the unsoaring, earth-bound writer 
of a long Hermanniad. 

ORPHEUS. 

Orpheus, as the story goes, went in search of his wife to the 
infernal regions. Where but in the infernal regions should the 
wife of Orpheus have been sought ? 

They say he went down singing. Of that I have not the small- 
est doubt, for, so long as he was a widower, well might he be 
rejoiced and sing. 

Mountains, rivers and stones followed the course of his harmony : 
had he sung badly they would have followed nevertheless. 

And when, having arrived below, he told what he came for, all 
tortures ceased. What torture would one desire beyond the sight 
of a husband so ridiculously stupid ! 

At length his voice moved the deaf kingdom of the shades : — 
but was it as a reward or a punishment that he carried his wife 
back with him ? 

MEROPS. 

'' I HAVE a question to ask,'' said a young Eagle to a learned 
Owl. " They say there's a bird, called Meropsj who, when he 
rises into the air, flies tail foremost, with his head towards the 
ground. Is that true ?" 

" No," replied the Owl ; " that is a silly invention of man. 
He himself may be such a Merops ; for he would be too happy to 
fly up to heaven, without leaving the earth for an instant out of 
his sight." 
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THE MUSIC OF THE BELLS. 

In the stillness of a summer's eyening I haye oftentimes listened 
with peculiar pleasure to the music of our village bells ; the only 
sounds to tell of man^ to break a teeming nature's silence. There 
is a witching melody in their soft measured tones, which sweetly 
accords with her tranquillity, adding a new and placid charm to 
the sacred evening of her rest. 

And who can listen to their varied tones unmoved? What 
mind, with their soft murmuring, can fail to associate that 
venerable pile to which their notes invite, — that fabric whose 
foundation is in heaven ? 

Varied and many are the recollections their peaceful tones 
awaken. Time was when darkness reigned supreme, and cruelty 
dwelt in our midst ; when tlie wailings of an oppressed people, the 
unholy sports and foul revellings of a dissolute nation, reechoed 
from her lofty hills and resounded in her valleys ; when nature 
knew no day of rest. 

Again, they bid us think of brighter days, when the light of 
knowledge broke through an empire's gloom ; when the words of 
truth and love found utterance in '* the habitations of cruelty ;'' 
when the burden of the winds was changed, and the whisperings 
of adoration and praise were wafted heavenwards from the heath- 
clad mountains and the lowly retreats of the valley. 

And shall not now the ear listen with delight, and the eye 
behold with admiration, and the tongue with grateftil raptures tell 
the inestimable benefits which have gone forth from that sacred 
institution — the palladium of our beloved country ? 

The times are changed: tlie black clouds of darkness have 
rolled away, the voice of threat is no longer heard, the groanings 
of the oppressed are stayed ; and what do these bells say now ? 

They bid us hasten to the house of prayer, fi^m the rising even 
to the setting of the seventh-day sim. They tell the lapse of time, 
and remind us of battles fought and victories won, claiming a 
passing tear for those who have bled and died in their country's 
service. They remind us^ too, of times when youth and hope were 
beautiful and bright, of ties formed on earth to be unloosed in the 
graven in solemn and sadly-falling tones, they speak of the 
silent tomb. 
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Yes, many and varied are the recollections their peaceful notes 
awaken ; it may he sad or joyous feeling, yet there is music in 
their tone. 

Turn to the village green, and view, at yonder cottage-gate, the 
happy hushand resting from his, week-day toils, surrounded by the 
wife of his affection and the children of his home. He listens to 
the ringing of his village bells, and thinks of wedding greetings; 
and many a proud and smiling look he casts on his fair family; 
and warm, indeed, the embrace wliich accompanies the soft whis- 
per, — " They rang for us one day." 

The lonely widow, too, may hear their " soothing sound," and 
recollect her wedding-day : but now she turns her care-worn face 
to greet, not the bright partner of her early days, for he is at r^t 
in the tomb, his toils likewise are over ; not the fond group of 
merry prattlers, whose delight it once was to lisp the name of 
mother, to climb the father's knee, and sun their sturdy limbs on 
the greensward. Oh, no ! it may be they too are gathered to their 
father's grave, — for the stem has been broken, and the bud nipped 
in the blossom, to wither in the same dark tomb. The falling 
knell for life departed could scarcely speak more plainly; her 
thoughts, her looks, are to their lowly grave. 

But there is music even in the fimeral knell. The merry peal 
may remind us of past and present joys ; the fiineral knell of joys 
to come ; it bids us value present blessings, and prepare to rejoin 
those from whom we have been separated. It speaks of life 
departed, of an immortal life begun, and, if the heart be right, and 
the mind hath profited from passing scenes, the saddest thoughts 
will be dispelled by the bright anticipations of a hastening future. 

It may, perhaps, for a time unseal the barriers of the tomb, and 
call forth from its innermost recesses visions of its inhabitants, to 
renew the agonies of an earthly parting with a soul-harrowing 
minuteness. The quivering grasp — the broken utterance — ^the long, 
last, dying look may flit before the meoiory, and cause the scarce 
healed wound to bleed anew. But even then does it not,.£it the 
same time, whisper of an immortal greeting, and tell us all, con- 
vincingly, that tliey for whom we mourn are resting inxonsecrated 
ground ; that the ills which harass us disturb them not now ; that 
their rest, unlike ours, is sweet and unbroken, — the calm slumber 
of the dreamless sleeper ? 

Does it not, too, remind us of that great source of all our civil 
comforts, and eloquently tell the happiness and blessing which the 
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Church of our father-land has secured for us ? Can we not look 
around on our own dear homes, and feel that they are ours ; can we 
not enjoy the sweet society of friends, and with them join in praise 
'^ beneath our own vine and fig-tree, none daring to make us 
afraid?" 

Such are the thoughts our village belb suggest ; and long may 
they send forth their sacred harmony. Well and truly do I sympa- 
thise with all who find music in their tone ; and when, above the 
seventh-day stillness, their melodious voice is heard, may we never 
be insensible to the language that they speak ! Thus peace shall 
inhabit our dwellings, and prosperity our ooimtry ; the little Island 
of the Sea, the great Empire of the World, shall then fearlessly 
smile on, exempt from a nation's doom : no earthly tongue shall 
tell of her decay. 

J. G. G. 



PANTHEA'S LAMENTATION OVER THE DEAD BODY OF HER 
HUSBAND, ABRADATES, KING OF SUSA. 

Alas I alas ! woe is for ever mine ! 

My husband, Abradates, is no more ; 

Why did this morning's sun so brightly shine — 

To mark the glittering panoply no more I 

My proud breast gloried as he sought the fight. 

All clad in golden armour, — yet some fear 

Stole through my mind, and whispered — 'tis too bright I 

1 sighed and checked the involuntary tear. 

Thousands might safely from the field return. 
But ah I my Abradates, well I know 
All thought of danger thou wouldst nobly spurn. 
And prove to Cyrus faithful, bold, and true. 

And yet, my husband, since the Grods decreed 
That thou shouldst on the field of battle fidl. 
In Cyrus' cause thou didst rejoice to bleed ; 
We owed him much,*— and thou hast paid him all ! 

Long shall the nobles of Assyria mourn. 

And Susiana's daughters long shall weep ; 

Their king, their glory, never shall return, 

But in one grave with him his Panthea, too, must sleep. 

Amicus. 
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THE DESERTED. 

Thou canst not bid the faded flower 

Its wonted hue resume, 
Nor in December's snowy shower 

Command the rose to bloom ; 
The stalk thy hand hath torn apart 

Thou canst not join again. 
Nor with fresh flatt'ries heal the heart 

Thy falsehood broke in twain. 

I can forgive — I might forget — 

Thy falsehood and my wrong ; 
I feel my heart could love thee yet, 

Would Heaven my life prolong ; 
But go— forgiven ; — thy vows are vain ; 

They come too late to save : 
They can but fire the torch again 

To light me to the grave. 

C. Verral. 



THE ROBBERS. 

TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

It will perhaps be expected that I should give some reason for 
writing another Translation of this celebrated play, when two, I 
know, and perhaps more, have already appeared. When I began 
this translation I was not aware that any other was in existence. 
I wrote it, without the remotest idea of publishing, merely because 
I derived the greatest possible delight from the study of a work of 
such thrilling interest. I have been induced to insert it in this 
Magazine, partly at the request of some gentlemen concerned in 
its management, and partly because I think the English versions 
of this play that have already appeared do not give a fair and just 
idea of the original. There was a translation published about the 
year 1800, by a gentleman of the name of Benjamin Thompson, 
known as the translator of some other German plays. Now, it 
seems to me that this translation was intended for the stage. 
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which is^ alone, a sufficient objection to it ; for the '^ Robbers " is, 
in its construction and in its subject matter, wholly unfit for stage 
representation. Nor did Schiller himself ever intend it for that 
purpose. He says, in his preface, that it is nothing but a dramatic 
story, in which he has taken advantage of the dramatic style, the 
more easily to represent the most secret operations of the mind ; 
that in no other way is it a theatrical piece. It must, therefore, 
be impossible to give a fair idea of Schiller's " Robbers," when 
the speeches are altered to suit a common stage phraseology ; when 
whole scenes are changed, or omitted altogether ; and when the 
soliloquies, in which the principles and springs of action are 
revealed, are curtailed to the standard which may meet with the 
approbation of a gallery audience. Mr. Thompson's translation 
is open to all these objections in their full force. 

A better translation was published about the same time, or a 
little earlier, by the Rev. W. Render, of Cambridge. Now, this 
translation is, on the whole, very eloquent and very faithful ; yet 
I think the fact, that many parts of the original are omitted, — ^two 
characters being wholly left out, — is a sufficient reason for pub- 
lishing another. 

But, whether these translations be good or bad, the fact is, that 
very few people have read them ; and that seems to me to be a very 
good reason for again bringing this play before the public. As to 
whether it is worth reading, I will leave it to every man to judge 
for himself, after he has finished its perusal. It must be read with 
interest by every lover of poetry, when he remembers that it was 
the first work of the sweetest poet Germany ever produced, — com- 
posed when he was only eighteen years of age, under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances. Confined by the strict aud 
pedantic regulations of the Stuttgard University, where he was 
studying medicine, it was in a retirement, which he could only 
procure by feigning illness, that he wrote the " Robbers." 

But perhaps we may be called to account for attempting to give 
publicity to this tragedy at all ; for it has not escaped the most 
severe censures, and I believe the general idea of it is, that it has 
a bad moral tendency. We are told of its faults and extravagan- 
cies ; we are toW, — as though it were a thing to be wondered at, — 
that, notwithstanding these '* faults and pernicious extravagancies, 
it was the admiration of all the youth of enthusiastic sentiments in 
Germany." Even some who acknowledge its great merits ; who 
confess that the rapidity of the dialogue — the powerful, terrible. 
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and touching scenes — deserve the highest praise; who confess 
that no other piece, perhaps, is able to excite, in so high a degree, 
oar terror and our pity ; who confess that there is a profound vein 
of truth and justice in the indignation of Charles against the 
vices of society ; — ^yet even some of these accuse the author of 
exerting all his powerful talents to represent submission to the 
necessary evils of this world as impossible, virtue as a chimera, 
vengeance as a sacred and holy mission. Now, I think that these 
objections are more imaginary than real. It was the authors 
intention to represent vice in its bare and undisguised horror ; and 
surely he has done so in the character of Francis. And is there 
anything in Charles that can dress his crimes in pleasing colours ? 
While we see the high and noble passions that are struggling in 
his breast, do we not feel a greater hatred of the vice that could so 
pervert them ? Do we not feel a greater detestation of the wretch 
by whose villany so noble a vessel hath been wrecked — the powers 
of so great a mind turned to evil ? At all events, there surely is 
nothing in this play that can invest a robber's life with such 
.charms as to turn the heads of half the students at Leipsic, and 
induce them to leave their college, and join themselves into a troop 
of banditti in the forest of Bohemia. I think the calumniator of 
Schiller's first work rather overshot his mark when he produced 
the lunatic tricks of a single madman as a grave and serious charge 
against it 

We cannot expect to find in this work, written when he was so 
very young, all that purity of taste which his other productions 
manifest ; but we find in it the germs of those powers and feelings 
by which he afterwards purified the German poetry, refreshed it, 
and raised it to honour. The wonderfiil power of this play, both 
in conception and language, is undeniable. An author well quali- 
fied to judge says, when speaking of this play, '^ Schiller introduces 
no supernatural beings ; yet his human beings {^tate and astonish 
more than all the goblin rout even of Shakspeare." 

This number of the Magazine necessarily contains only a short 
part of the first act. I intend that as much shall appear in the 
following numbers as space will allow; and I must beg of those 
who honour it with their perusal to suspend their judgment till 
they have finished it, and, at the same time, to remember that 
every composition must lose a great deal of its force and beauty 
when translated into another language. 

Seleniakos. 
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THE ROBBERS. 

(Translated from the German of Friedrich Von Schiller. J 



^ QusD medicamenta non sanant fermm sanat, qnse 
ferrum non sanat ignis aanaf — Hiffoc&ateb. 



PERSONS REPRESENTED, 

Maxoolian, Cimnt Von Moor^ 
Charles, > ,. ry 

Ameua Von Edelkeich. 

Herman, the natural Son of a Nobleman. 

Spieoelbero, 

Schwettker, 

Grimm, 

Razman, 

ScHUFTERLE. ^ ^'*«**«««» o/terwarde BandUti. 

Roller, 

KofiiNSKT, 
SCHWARZ, 

Daniel, Servant of Comt Von Moor. 

Moses. 

Robbers. 

The Scene is in Germamf. The period of action during about two years. 



ACT I. 

Scene I. — An Apartment in the Castle of Count Von Moor. 

Francis and Old Moor. 

Fran. But are you quite well, father ? You look so pale. 

Old M. Quite well, mj son — what have you to tell me? 

Fran. The post is come in — a letter from our correspondent at 
Leipsic — 

Old M. (anxiotish/.) Any news of my son Charles ? 

Fran. Hum— there is. But I fear — I know not — ^if I — ^your 
health. — ^Are you really quite well, my father? 

VOL. I. NO. I. F 
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Old M. As a fish in the water ! Does he write of my son ? 
What means all this care ? you have asked me twice. 

Fran. If you are ill— only have the least fear of being ill- 
leave me;— I will speak to you at a more convenient time. (Half 
aside,) These tidings are not fit for a frail body. 
Old M. God ! God ! what shall I hear ? 
Fran. Let me first go aside and shed a tear of pity for my lost 
brother. I should be silent for ever— for he is your son. I should 
hide his shame for ever— for he is my brother. But to obey you 
is my first, sad duty ; therefore, forgive me. 

Old M. Oh Charles ! Charles ! didst thou but know how thy 
rebellion doth rack thy father's heart! How a single word of 
glad tidings from thee would add ten years to my life !-^as now- 
each word, alas ! hurries me a step nearer to the grave ! 

Fran. If it be so, old man, farewell— we shall all to-day tear 
our hair over your coffin. 

Old M. Stay ! There is yet but a short step to go— let him 
have his will!— f w^iZe he sits down.)— The sins of the father shall be 
visited upon the third and fourth generation— let him complete it. 

Fran. You know our correspondent ! Look ! The finger of 
my right hand would I give, could I say he is a liar, a black, 

poisonous liar Collect yourself ! You will pardon me if I do 

not let you read the letter yourself; you may not hear all yet. 
Old M. All, all, my son. 

Fran, (reads.) " Leipsic, May 1.— Were I not bound by an 
inviolable promise, not to hide from you the least thing that I 
could learn of the fate of your brother, never, my dearest friend, 
should my guiltless pen have become a tyrant to you. I can 
gather from a hundred of your letters, how tidings of this kind 
must pierce through your brotherly heart: it seems to me as 
though I saw thee, for the sake of this worthless, this horrible" — 
(Old Moor hides his face,) See, father? I only read you the 
most gentle — " this horrible man, shedding a thousand tears." — 
Ah ! they flow, they run in streams down these compassionate 
cheeks. — " It seems to me as though I saw already your old pious 
father deadly pale" — Jesu Maria I are you so, ere you know the 
least ? 

Old M. Go on ! go on ! 

Fran. " deadly pale, falling back in his seat, and cursing 

the day when he was first called father ? I have not been able to 
discover all, and of what I know, you shall only learn a part. 
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Your brother seems to have filled up the measure of his shame ; 
I, at least, know nothing beyond that which he has actually done, 
unless his genius soai*s above mine in these things. Yesterday, 
about midnight, he resolved, with seven others whom he had 
drawn into his vicious habits, to fly from the arm of justice, with 
forty thousand ducats" — pretty pocket-money, father — '* after he 
had dishonoured the daughter of a rich banker here, and mortally 
wounded her lover, a brave young man of rank, in a duel." — 
Father ! for God's sake, father, how is it with you ? 

Old M. It is enough. Leave off, my son ! 

Fban. I spare you, — " They have sent bills after him ; the 
injured cry loudly for satisfaction, — a price is set upon his head, — 
the name Moor" — no I my poor lips shall never murder a fether ! 
(tears the letter) — believe it not, father! believe not a syllable 
of it. 

Old M. (weeping bitterly,) ^blLy name ! my noble name ! 

Fran, (fcdls on his neck.) Shameful, most shameful Charles ! 
Did not my mind misgive me, when he was yet a boy, as with 
street-boys and a miserable rabble he coursed about the meadows 
and hills, shunning the hour of church, as a culprit would the 
prison, and the pence that he had worried out of you, threw into 
the hat of the first and best beggar, while we at home edified our- 
selves with pious prayers, and holy sermon books ? Did not my 
mind misgive me, when he would always rather read the adven- 
tures of Julius Caesar, and Alexander the Great, than the story of 
the penitent Tobias ? A hundred times have I foretold it to you, — 
for my love to him was always within the bounds of childlike 
duty, — the youth will bring us all to misery and shame. Oh that 
he bore not the name of Moor ! that my heart beat not so warmly 
for him ! The guilty love, that I cannot overthrow, will one day 
accuse me before the judgment-seat of God 1 

Old M. Oh, my prospects ! my golden dreams ! 

Fran. That I knew well. That is just what I said. The fiery 
spirit that glowed in the boy, you always said, that made him so 
capable of every charm of greatness and beauty ; this openness, 
that mirrored his soul in his eye ; this softness of feeling, that 
melted him into a weeping sympathy with every sorrow; this 
manly courage, that drove him to the top of the old oak-tree, and 
urged him over ditches, and palisades, and foaming streams ; this 
childish ambition, this invincible self-wiU, and all these beautiful 
«hining virtues, which germed in the father's little «on, would 
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afterwards make him a warm friend^ an excellent citizen, a hero, 
a great, great man. Look you now, father ! — the fiery spirit hath 
developed itself, hath spread, and nohle fruit hath it borne ! See 
this openness, how prettily it hath changed to shamelessness ! See 
this softness, how gently it coos to coquettes ; how susceptible it 
makes him to the charms of a Phryne ! See this fiery genius, 
how in*six years it hath burnt away the oil of his life ; that he 
goes about with a living skeleton, and men shamelessly point at 
him and say, — " C*est Tamour qui a fait 9a !" See now this bold, 
enterprising head, how it devises and carries out plans before 
which the deeds of a Cartouche and a Howard vanish. And, if 
this first splendid germ grow to its full ripeness, — ^what may we 
not expect from the perfection of so fine an old age ? Perhaps, 
father, you may yet live to the joy of seeing him at the front of an 
army, that shall live in the holy stillness of the forests, and lighten 
the weary traveller in his journey of half his load ! Perhaps you 
may yet, ere you go to the grave, make a pilgrimage to the 
monument that he shall erect for himself, between heaven and 
earth ! Perhaps, — oh, father, father, father ! — look for another 
name, or the shopmen and the street boys will point the finger at 
you, who have seen the portrait of your son in the Leipsic market- 
place ! 

Old M. And thou also, my Francis, thou also ? Oh, my chil- 
dren ! how ye aim at my heart ! 

Fran, You see, I also can be witty, but my wit is as the scor- 
pion's sting. And then the dry, common-place, cold, wooden- 
headed Francis, and all the other little titles by which you have 
marked the contrast between him and me, when he sat on your 
lap — ^he will one day die between his landmarks, and decay, and 
be forgotten, when the fame of this universal genius flies from 
one pole to the other. Ha ! with folded hands, O heaven ! the 
cold, dull, wooden- headed Francis thanks thee — that he is not as 
this man ! 

Old M. Forgive me, my child! rage not against a father 
who finds himself deceived in his plans. The God who sends 
me tears through Charles will by thee, my Francis, wipe them 
from my eyes. 

Fran. Yes, father, he shall wipe them from your eyes. Your 
Francis will lay down his life to prolong yours. Your life is the 
oracle that I will consult before every thing, about what I shall 
do ; the mirror through which I will view every thing. No duty 
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is SO sacred to me that I am not willing to break it, if your precious 
life demands it. You believe me ? 

Old M. Thou hast great duties upon thee, my son — God bless 
thee for what thou hast been, and wilt be to me. 

Fran. Now tell me once — ^if you might call this man not your 
son, would you not be a happy man ? 

Old M. Hush, oh, hush ! When the nurse brought him to me, 
I raised my hands towards heaven and cried, — Am I not a happy 
man? 

Fran. So you said. Now, have you found it so ? You — envy 
the meanest of your peasants, that he is not father to this man ; 
you have sorrow so long as you have this son. This sorrow will 
grow with Charles ; this sorrow will undermine your life ! 
Old M. Oh ! he has made me an old, old man. 
Fran. Now, then — if you should disown this son ? 
Old M. (starting.) Francis! Francis! what sayest thou? 
Fran. Is it not love to him, which causes you all this grief? 
Without this love he no more exists for you. Without this cul- 
pable, this danmable love, he is dead to you — be hath never been 
bom to you. Not flesh and blood, but the heart makes us fathers 
and sons. If you love him no more, so is this degeneracy no 
longer your son, though he were cut out of your flesh. He hath 
been to thee the apple of thine eye hitherto ; but now, if thine 
eye oflend thee, saith the Scripture, pluck it out. It is better to 
enter heaven with one eye, than with two eyes to enter hell. It 
is better to go childless to heaven, than that both father and son 
should fall into hell. So saith the Deity ! 

Old M. Wouldest thou, I should curse my son ? 
Fran. Not yet! not yet! — ^Your son should you not curse. 
Whom call you your son ? — him to whom you have given life, 
when he takes all possible trouble to shorten yours ? 

Old M. Oh, that is all too true ! It is a judgment upon me ; 
the Lord hath commanded it. 

Fran. Look you, how childlike the child of your bosom be- 
haves towards you ! Through your fatherly compassion will he 
strangle you, murder you through your love ; he hath himself stnick 
thy fatherly heart, utterly to ruin you. When you are no more, 
he is lord of your possessions, and king of his own propensities. 
The dam is away, and the stream of his lusts can flow freely 
along. Fancy yourself in his place ! How often must he wish 
his father under the earth, liow often the brother, who so unmer- 
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cifullj interrupt the course of his excesses ! But is that love for 
love ? Is that childlike thankfulness for fatherly mildness, if he 
sacrifices ten years of your life for the wanton humour of a 
moment ; if he stakes on the play of a lustful minute, the fame of 
his father, that hath kept itself unspotted for seven centuries? 
Call you that a son ? Answer ! Call you that a son ? 

Old M. An ungentle child I Ah ! but my child still ! my 
child still ! 

Fran. A darling, a precious child, whose constant study is to 
have no father ! Oh that you could learn to understand it ! that the 
scales would fall from your eyes ! But your forbearance must con- 
firm him in his debaucheries, your aid give them legality. Truly, 
you will take the curse from his head ; on you, father, on you will 
the curse of damnation fall. 

Old M. Right ! quite right ! Mine, mine is all the guilt ! 

Fran. How many thousands who have drunk deeply of the cup 
of guilty pleasure have been saved by affliction 1 And is not the 
bodily pain that accompanies every excess a finger-mark of the 
Divine will ? And shall man prevent it through his fearful tender- 
ness ? Shall the father for ever bury in the ground the pledge 
that hath been trusted to him ? Think, father, if you deliver him 
up to his misery for some time, must he not either change and 
become better, or he will ever remain a villain in the great school 
of misery ? and then — woe to the father who by his tenderness hath 
brought to nothing the counsels of a higher wisdom I — Now, 
father. 

Old M. I will write to him, that I turn away my hand from 
him — 

Fran. You will do right and wisely therein — 

Old M. That he never come before my eyes — 

Fran. That will have a good effect — 

Old M. (tenderly,) Till he is changed. 

Fran. Right I right ! But if he now should come with the 
cunning of a hypocrite, and by his tears move your pity, and 
obtain your forgiveness by flattery, and in the morning go away 
and mock at your weakness in the arms of his paramour ! No, 
father; he will freely return when his conscience hath spoken 
clearly to him. 

Old M. I will write to him thus on the spot. 

Fran. Hold ! yet one word, father ! Your anger, I fear, 
might draw too bard words from your pen, which might break 
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his heart ; and then, do you not think that he would take it for a 
pardon already, if you should hold him worthy of writing to him 
with your own hand ? Therefore, will it not be better that you 
should leave the writing to me. 

Old M. Do so, my son. Ah ! it has broken my heart ! Write 
to him — 

Fran, (quickly.) So it stands then ? 

Old M. Write to him, that a thousand bloody tears, a thou- 
sand sleepless nights — ^but bring not my son to despair ! 

Fran. Will you not lie down, father ? It presses hard upon you. 

Old M. Write to him, that the fatherly breast — I tell thee, 
bring not my son to despair. — {Exit, sadltf.) 

Fran, (looking after him and laughing.) Comfort thyself, old 
man ! Thou shalt never press him to thy bosom ; the way thereto 
is barred, as heaven from hell. He was torn from thy arms ere 
thou knewest that thou couldst will it. I must be a pitiful bungler 
if I could not have gone so far as to separate a son from his father's 
heart, though he had been bound thereto with iron bands. I have 
drawn round thee a magic circle of curses, that he cannot spring 
over. Fortune to thee, Francis ! The bosom child is out of the 
way, I must destroy all these papers, for how easily might any 
one know my handwriting. (He gathers up the pieces of the 
torn letter.) And grief will soon remove the old man ; and I 
must tear this Charles out of his heart, if half his life should hang 
thereby ! 

I have great right to be angry with nature, and, by mine honour, 
I will make her pay for it. Why am I not the first-born ? Why 
am I not the only one ? Why must she have laid this burden of 
hatefulness upon me — -just on me ? Why just to me this Lap- 
lander's nose ? just to me this Moor's mouth ? these Hottentot's 
eyes ? Truly, I believe she has taken the most horrible of all kinds 
of men, and thrown them in a heap, and made me out of them. 
Murder and death ! Who hath given her the power to grant this 
to one, and deny it to me ! Could any one court her ere he 
existed ? or ofiend her before he himself was ? Why went she so 
partially to work ? 

No ! no I I do her wrong. She gave us yet feeling minds, set 
us naked and poor upon the banks of this great ocean, world — 
swim who swim can, and who is heavy goes down. She gave me 
nothing ; what I will make for myself is my own concern. Every 
man has a like right to the great and the small ; claim is destroyed 
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by claim, effort by effort, and power by power. Right dwells 
with the most powerful, and the limits of our power are our laws. 

Indeed, there are certain common bounds, which men haye con- 
cluded to measure the pulse of the world's circulation. Honour- 
able name ! truly a valuable coin, with which those can trade well 
who understand how to lay it out ! Conscience, — oh, yes, truly ! 
a capital scarecrow, to frighten sparrows from the cherry-trees ! — 
also a well-written bill of exchange, with which the bankrupt gets 
on a little longer in his need. In fact, very praiseworthy forms, 
to keep fools in respect, and the mob under the slipper, that the 
clever may manage them more easily. Without doubt, right 
merry forms ! They seem to me like the fences that my peasants 
draw very cunningly round their fields, that no hares may get in ; 
yes, truly, no hares ! But the gracious lord gives his steed the 
spur, and gallops over the yielding harvest 

Poor hares ! It is a sad thing that there must be hares in 
this world. But the gracious master wants hares. Then boldly 
away ! He who fears nothing, is not less powerful than he who 
fears every thing. It is now the fashion to have buckles to your 
trowsers, that you may make them wider or narrower at your 
pleasure. We will have a conscience made for us after the newest 
fashion, that we may tighten it, or lay it aside at our pleasure. So 
quick ! boldly to the work. I will extirpate all around me that 
prevents my being lord. Lord I must be, that I may get that by 
force for which goodness fails me ! — (Exit.) 

(To be continued.) 
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Our pleasure with this fleeting moment dies not 

Wherein we call it present. The young bloom 

Of summer's best beloved daughters flies not 

When they decay, but lives in the perfume 

Which their dead buds exhale, if duly treasured 

By those whose inmost heart is consecrate 

To Nature's worship. — So may joy be measured 

By the sweet memories which re-create 

Our purest, best delights, and bid ihem wear 

A milder, sadder form than present raptures bear. ^ 



C. C. 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH, 

A VILLAGE PRIEST — ^INCSEASINO TROUBLES — THE GHOST APPEARS IN FLESHLY 
PERSON, UNFOLDINO A TALE THAT MATERIALLY CHANGES THE CURRENT OF 

OUR hero's life. 

The sun had risen upon another day ; its early beams cast long 
shadows from the hills, and tinged with its light the sparkling 
brook of the village. It caused the flowers to spread their tender 
petals and drink the morning dew ; it awoke the lark to his early 
song and man to his early labour. Incense of prayer and pious 
gratitude ascended to Heaven from the midst of each humble 
cottage that formed part of the vill^e of Ellerton ; but from no 
man*s lips proceeded an aspiration more holy or more pure than 
from those of the village priest : he implored a blessing on his 
own labours for the welfare of his flock; for each one of his 
people, in turn, he employed the voice of human mediation. 
Having completed this, daily his earliest, duty, he walked forth 
into the little garden that surrounded his dwelling, and there, 
seating himself in a bower of honeysuckle and jasmine, the work 
of his own hands, gave himself up to those pleasing meditations 
which the beauty and freshness of nature cannot fail to awaken in 
such minds as his. The bees were buzzing from flower to flower, 
wetting their wings in the dew, and shaking it off only to make 
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room for more ; the birds sang merrily among the trees ; the insects 
chirped among the blades of grass ; and man, as he went forth to 
laboar, was not less happy than all these. 

Father Francis, the village priest, was not many years distant 
from his grave ; yet he did not, as many teach to be right, long to 
enter it : he loved the world his Ood had made, he loved man that 
his Creator loved, he saw nothing so hateful in nature that he 
should desire to behold its face no more ; but, although life was 
not to him a burden, he was ready at any time to part with it ; no 
sordid, no base motive — nought but the purest benevolence and 
charity bound him to earth. 

The old man's hair was white and flaxen, serenity was seated on 
his high forehead, and the expression of his noble features was 
mildness and universal love. His outer garment of black reached 
to the ground, with long falling sleeves, according to the custom 
of the period ; but that which others made a vehicle for foppery, 
was on him grave, and becoming to his character. 

Thus sat Father Francis, with his hands clasped unconsciously 
together, when the sound of footsteps broke in upon his medita- 
tions. He raised his head, and perceiving that his visitors were 
Heringford and Kate Westrill, rose to greet them with a father's 
affection. 

" Wherefore, my children, do ye thus visit me?" inquired the 
priest, after the first salutations were over, and they were walking 
together upon the turf; '^have ye met with affliction, and seek 
comfort; there is One who will listen to your voice; from him 
alone proceeds all consolation." 

" Oood father," replied Heringford, " we are indeed troubled ; 
but it is advice, not comfort, we would ask of thee." 

*' And hath trouble overtaken this innocent ?" asked the good 
old man, taking Kate affectionately by the hand, and drawing her 
towards him. 

'^ Father," cried Kate, '' we are in doubt and affliction ; it is 
thou who watchest over us ; to thee, therefore, have we come." 

^^ It is not I, my child, that watch over thee," replied the priest ; 
*' I do but teach from whom ye should seek assistance ; — ^but let 
me hear thy sorrows, if haply I can lighten them." 

" Yester even," replied Heringford, *' I opened to Kate Westrill 
a bosom, the feelings of which thou long hast known ; she answered 
me as I could have wished : without delay, I sought her father. 
Andrew, her brother, was with him; he laughed me to scorn, 
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and, at his instigation^ the old man, in fear and weakness, denied 
his daughter to one whose birth was unknown. — Until my 
parentage is discovered, Kate Westrill is never to be mine/' 

'' My children/' said the good priest, ^^ I will not undervalue 
your sorrows, nor preach that ye should forget your love. I have 
known," cried he, with the deepest emotion, ^^ I have known a 
lover's feelings, I have &lt the pangs of disappointment ; — ^that 
was long since — in the merry days of my youth ; but, even now 
that my hair is white with age, I cannot look back upon the time 
unmoved." Tears coursed themselves down the old man's fiir- 
rowed cheeks as he thus spoke of the past, but he soon regained 
his composure. 

" Father," replied Heringford, " I know that thou hast had 
much affliction ; I know that, even now, men hunger after thy 
life. Buying that the infection of the Lollards is upon thee, that 
thou art no true priest ; I know how thou endurest this, and yet 
more, withotit a murmur; but thine is a nature superior to 



ours." 



*' Nay, my son," replied the old man ; '* there is one power in 
us all that enables us to bear up against sorrow ; he that desireth 
it increased must seek that increase fix)m above, and it shall not 
be denied him," 

The old man was about to speak further, when a person was 
seen running towards them. He was soon recognised to be Willie 
Bats. 

** What," exclaimed the priest, '^ can occasion this unusual 
visit ? Are we to be disturbed by another of his frivolous dreams ?" 

'* If so," replied Heringford, " I hope it may be one that will 
carry him some miles from hence. — ^Well, WiUie, what was thy 
dream ?" 

'^ One that bodes thee no good, Master Edward," replied Bats, 
who had now come up to them ; ^' a fearful dream of murder and 
bloodshed." 

" Doth it stamp me murderer T asked Heringford. 

*' No," replied Willie, *' but it numbereth thee with the mur- 
dered." 

" Let us hear it." 

'* Ye will not betray me ?" asked Willie, looking timidly 
round. 

*' Betray thee ! for dreaming !" exclaimed Kate, in surprise. 

" It is not a dream," replied Willie ; " yet when I tell it, ye 
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will think it one. It is this that I have to say — but — Mistress 
Kate must not hear it ; she will be alarmed." 

*' Not I," replied Kate^ curious to know what was coming, 
while she little thought what it was she so boldly ventured to hear. 

*^ Then listen — come close — closer, lest enemies be about ; and 
they know how much I am able to tell. Last night, about an 
hour before midnight, I went to the chapel of EUerton castle, 
warned that I should find a treasure. I had commenced digging, 
when I heard the tread of an armed man approaching. I knew 
not where to hide myself, and fled into the tomb of Dame 
Beatrice. There, I heard the man, as he spoke to himself, and 
discovered him to be Sir Richard, who has so long been absent. 
At one time he spoke of those who rested in the vault ; and, though 
I, alas I rested not, I groaned, lest he should discover me. He 
took me for his wife, and trembled. Then two other men came ; 
one was Andrew Westrill — " 

Kate started, but preserving her attitude of attention, continued 
in fear that which had commenced through curiosity. Willie Bats 
resumed his narrative. 

'^ The other man was a stranger : I looked at them all through 
the cleft in the tomb : the sight of their grim faces alarmed me, 
and I shrunk back. I could not hear all they said, but I know 
Westrill and his companion agreed, for a reward, to take thy life 
this day. I thought to alarm them all, as I had Sir Richard by 
my groan, and therefore exerted myself to the utmost. Raising 
the coffin of Dame Beatrice at one end, I let it fall with its full 
weight upon the stones; then listened again. Sir Richard was 
alarmed, but afterwards suspected something, and leapt into the 
tomb. I crouched in a dark corner, and was not observed. When 
he returned, they talked again, in whispers, but I gathered their 
plan — ^to murder thee this night as thou walkest, according to 
custom, in the wood on the hill. And now. Master Edward," 
continued Willie, ** laugh no more at my dreams ; call me no 
longer, in derision, * treasure-hunter;' for had I not dreamt, and 
hunted treasures, what would thy life be at this moment worth ?" 

Here Willie ceased from his narrative, undoubtedly the longest 
and the most important on which he had ever ventured. The 
efiect on the minds of his hearers was various. Kate Westrill, 
dumb with astonishment and terror, leaned passively on the good 
priest's arm, and the old man's hands were united, in outward 
token of deep and anxious prayer. Heringford was harassed by a 
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thousand ideas that burst upon his mind. One moment, he 
thought of Kate's brother as his murderer ; then his mind turned 
to Sir Richard ; — a sudden thought arose. 

*^ Sir Richard Ellerton/' cried he, " would not seek my life 
were it not of importance to him that I should lose it. He must 
be aware of the secret of my birth ; it affects him. I will seek 
him out this instant, and demand an explanation ! He shall satisfy 
me, or feel that I am not a sheep to be sold to the slaughter ! I 
will not—'' 

" My son, my dear son," interrupted the old man, ** thou 
speakest with the rashness of youth and inexperience. Supposing, 
and it is not likely, that thou findest this man alone, — ^thinkest thou 
he will tell thee a secret that affects himself so nearly as this must, 
if thy new fancy be correct ? But what authority hast thou for 
supposing that, because a man seeketh thy life, he must know its 
author ? And even, again, assuming the two improbabilities, that 
he knoweth the secret of thy birth, and that thou wilt be able toi 
meet him alone, — he, in the pride of his strength, would himself 
slay thee rather than divulge that which thou requirest" 

** But I, too. Father," replied Edward, '^ have the strength of 
youth and of a good cause — " 

^* Aye/' replied the priest, *^ thou mayest destroy the man of 
blood, and lose at once the chance thou hast raised up in thy mind 
of discovering his secret" 

*' Thou speakest reason, as thou ever dost, good Father 
Francis," replied Heringford ; ^' but I must act ! Shall I remain 
still, and allow myself to be attacked ! — '* 

A villager at this moment crossed the path that led by the 
cottage. It was Andrew Westrill. He started, as if surprised at 
seeing those who were in conference with the priest, but passed on, 
with a smile and a salutation, as though it concerned him not. 

" He will remain to listen to our converse," whispered the Father, 
alarmed ; '' retire within the cottage, and I will give you my 
advice." 

Thus speaking, he led the way into the interior of the house ; 
Kate Westrill, who had scarcely yet recovered from the shock she 
had at lirst received, walking passively by his side. 

" And now," resumed Father Francis, when they were secure 
from observation, ** I will tell ye what alone is to be done. Edward, 
my dear son, must no longer remain in the village. Thus can 
bloodshed be avoided." 
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'' Must I th^n leave thee, Kate ? " cried Edward, in impassioned 
tones ; *^ does adversity so soon come to blast our fair dreams of 
yester-even ? " 

Unable to reply, Kate cast upon Heringford a glance that he 
could not mistake : — reason prevailed. 

'' I go ! *' cried he ; his compressed lips told of an inward 
struggle ; ** thy blessing, Father !" and he knelt before the priest. 

'^ Not mine, my son," cried he, '' not mine, but the blessing of 
the AU Merciful be upon thee ; let His hand guide thee through 
the dangerous paths of life ! My days may not be prolonged to 
see thee return in happiness ; they will soon be numbered, even 
though the strong arm of persecution grasp me not. Bless thee, 
my son, bless thee ! " The old man was deeply affected, and a 
tear stood in the dark eye of Heringford. Kate Westrill. sobbed 
convulsively as £dward took her hand. 

" Farewell, Kate,*' said he, '' fear not that I shall forget thee, I 
know thou wilt remember me. I shall one day claim this promised 
hand. Farewell!" 

^' But whither goest thou ?" inquired Father Francis. 

'* To jostle with the world, and follow the index of Fortune's 
finger," replied Heringford. 

Willie Bats, who had hitherto remained unnoticed, now spoke. 
"Stay, Master Heringford,*' cried he, "go not yet — I will 
accompany thee." 

" Thou !" exclaimed Edward, "canst thou leave thy Cicely?" 

« Wherefore not ? " replied Willie. " If thou canst leave 
Mistress Kate, why cannot I also leave the charming Cicely ?" 

^' But thou hast nothing to drive thee hence," objected Kate 
Westrill. 

" Nothing, have I ? " cried Willie ; " I told half the village that 
I should seek a treasure in the castle at midnight. The murderers 
will discover who it was that acted Beatrice, and I shall be found 
some morning with my throat cut. Call ye this nothing ? No, 
no ! I too must leave this dangerous spot." 

" Willie is right," said Father Francis, " he is in danger 
here." 

" Even so," answered Willie, " and if Master Edward will 
engage me as his domestic, courier, or whatever he may please to 
christen me, we can travel well together." 

" I need no domestic, Willie," replied Heringford, " but I will 
join thee as a companion." 
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' '' Domestic companion^ then, be it^ said Willie ; " but I cannot 
walk round the world — we must ride, Edward, we must ride ! " 

** I have no horse," opposed Heringford. 

'^ But I have one/' replied Willie, in a tone that seemed to bound 
over every obstacle ; '' it is a large one, that may bear us both." 

Edward, however, could not be prevailed upon to embrace this 
opportunity of thus leaving his native place ; even the companion- 
ship of Willie on the divided steed could not reconcile him to 
the idea. 

'' I have a little palfrey,'^ said the priest, *^ that I never use, it 
might be of service to thee — ^take it.*' 

Without much demur, and with many promises of returning his 
property, the good man's offer was accepted } and Edward, with 
many kind adieus among the two beings he loved best on earth, 
hastily quitted the room to conceal his ^caotions. Willie Bats 
followed to prepare his steed for the journey, and, above all, to take 
leave of Cicely- 



CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

A IK>NG FAREWELL, WITH DIVERS ILLU6TRATION8 OF THE PAINS OF PARTIHO — 
WILLIE BATS MAKES ONCE MORE AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

Had the renowned and never-enough-to-be-celebrated knight, 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, descended from the proud heights of 
his Rozinante's back, and thereupon ascended the lowly Dapple of 
his squire, — had, moreover, the said squire thereupon deposited 
his aspiring body in the seat vacated by his valorous lord^ — those 
two adventurous individuals would hav« presented an appearance 
very similar to that of our hero and Willie Bats, as they slowly 
departed from their native village. The priest's *' little palfrey," 
which was little indeed, sank into insignificance beside Willie's 
giant steed, the ardent Prento, who^ with his seven-leagued steps, 
scorned the ambling trot of his companion. 

Strangely indeed were the horses and their riders contrasted, 
and Heringford, at any other time, would have laughed heartily 
at the absurdity of his own appearance. Now, however, reflections 
of a more serious nature filled his bosom : he felt that he was 
parting for the first time with those whom, from very childhood, 
he had learned and loved to call his friends ; he felt, too, the fiiU 
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force of the circumstances that drove him from amongst thefti. 
He who had lived in peace was exposed, he knew not wherefore, 
to the machinations of a powerful enemy. He saw the danger of 
his position ; he felt its mystery : a proud thought arose in his 
mind, and his dark eye flashed as he inwardly resolved that no 
action of the peasant*s life should render him unworthy of a nohler 
station. 

Meanwhile, they had reached the village green, where the signs 
of rustic merriment were still scattered around : — ^there was the 
throne on which, yesterday, Kate Westrill had been seated ; there 
he had received from her trembling hands the cross-bow that he 
now bore — he knew not whither ; there, too, was the plot on which 
they had danced ; and the wood in which their fond vows had been 
exchanged stood now close before him. Reflections similar to 
this must have occupied the mind of Willie Bats, for, as he turned 
on Prento to gaze once more on the spot where, last night, he had 
sat a melting lover by his charmer's sid«, the name of Cicely 
rolled sadly forth, as if from the inmost recessess of his round 
body, and was choked in the utterance by a sigh of sorrow. 

The exiles now entered the wood, and, by a winding road, 
attained the brow of the hill : there, each tacitly consenting, they 
paused to look their last on the peaceful village. Edward's eye 
was fixed upon one cottage, — need we tell whose ? It might have 
been a lover's fancy, it might have been but a sweet deception, yet 
he felt that her eyes were also bent towards the spot on which he 
stood : a female form was at the window ; his heart told him it 
was Kate Westrill. But Willie's heart told a different tale : he 
also saw that female form, and felt no doubt that it was Cicely ; — 
again a sigh broke forth, and he raised his arms, as though about 
to bless her : — 

" O charming Cicely!" — was all that he could utter; and his 
uplifted hands fell powerless upon the neck of Prento. That 
ardent steed thereupon ceased nibbling the young twigs whose hard 
fate it was to grow within his reach, and, tossing on high his proud 
head, in obedience to the involuntary stimulus, darted off at full 
gallop, bearing the astonished Willie back towards the village. 
Coaxing and kicking, in sweet variety and regular alternation, 
were long without avail, but at length the erring steed returned to 
Edward's side, and the journey was continued. A wide extent of 
country lay stretched before the view of our travdlers, from the 
opposite side of the hill : it. had been often looked upon by young 
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Heringford, and embraced every idea he had of the world he was 
about to enter. 

" This is a fair sight," observed Edward, by way of commencing 
a conversation. 

" It may be," replied Willie Bats ; " but I think Master 
Westrill*s kitchen, with the charming Cicely in it, a great deal 
fairer.'^ 

" Didst thou see Cicely ere we started ?" asked Heringford. 

Willie looked indignant. " Dost thou think. Master Edward," 
said he, '^ that I should have left the village without saying ' fare- 
well !' to its pride ?" 

" I crave pardon, Willie, if there was offence in the inquiry; but 
what said she when ye parted ?" 

*' I will tell thee," replied Willie, " the manner of our parting, 
if thou wilt let me know thine opinion afterwards. — When I went 
to her she was weeding the garden, and I knelt beside her, to lend 
assistance." 

" Wherefore so ?" inquired Edward. 

** I — I like to be employed when I am with Cicely. And then, 
— ' Is it thou, Willie ?* she said, without looking to see whether it 
was I or not. I told her, * Yes,' — and that * she looked charming.' 
* Art thou come to help me V asked she. ^ Charming Cicely,* said 
I, ' I am come to say farewell !' Then she said farewell to me, and 
asked where I was going ; and I said I was going away : and I 
arose and went, without staying to brush the dirt from my knees, 
for I was too much affected. Now, Master Edward, what thinkest 
thou of this?" 

*' How meanest thou, Willie?" 

" I mean," replied the lover, " that hadst thou gone to take 
leave of Mistress Westrill, and found her as I found the charming 
Cicely ; and hadst thou done and said to her that which I did and 
said to my Cicely ; and had she done and said to thee that which 
this charming creature did and said to me, — what conclusion 
wouldst thou have drawn from it all ?" 

" I should have concluded," replied Edward, "that we were a 
very singular couple." 

•^ I mean not that," cried Willie; "I mean not that; but 
shouldst thou have concluded that she loved thee?" 

" By no reasoning," replied Edward, " could I have found any 
thing to strengthen such a belief." 

" But I do," said Willie ; " I find every thing. Look now — 
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had any other young man gone to take leave of Cicely in that 
position, she would have risen, and shaken hands, and wished 
him happiness ; but when I was the youth departing, the case was 
di£Perent : she was not able to rise, and therefore she remained on 
her knees : had she succeeded in standing upon her feet, she must 
have fainted in my arms, and that, you know — that — " 

No matter. Conversation running in such a channel as this, 
deterred Edward from more painful reflections. At times, Willie 
would touch upon some more delicate topic ; but it was not for 
long ; and Cicely's charms still formed the burden of his story. 

They travelled thus until sunset ; by which time, having reached 
the bounds of an extensive forest, necessity pressed them to look 
around for a place of rest. Inns were, at that period, unknown to 
men remote from towns ; and their office was rendered superfluous 
by the exercise of mutual hospitality : every man receiving those 
who came to his door, and, in turn, received by those to whose 
doors he came. At a substantial farmhouse, therefore, Edward 
and Willie Bats were, in accordance with this custom, warmly 
received ; their unequal steeds were well provided for, and they 
themselves speedily located beside the hospitable board of Joe 
Bensal, their smiHng host. 

The room in which they were seated bespoke, in all its contents, 
the "respectability*^ of its possessor. The oaken chairs were 
polished by art, and the oaken table by constant use ; the floor was 
of bricks, clean as hands could scour them ; and the painted walls 
were adorned with pictures that, from the similarity of size existing 
between them all, in common with bluff Joe Bensal himself, must 
have been family portraits. In detail, however, these works dif- 
fered greatly : one presented only staring eyes, another was all 
shaggy eyebrow; one had the mouth of a cannibal, another the 
lips of a Venus. Notwithstanding these discrepancies, each one 
of these likenesses Joe Bensal declared to be a representation of 
himself. Whenever he met with an artist, it was his practice to 
sit for a portrait ; and the contradictory results of the painters* 
labours were hung up side by side, for the purpose of illustrating 
the various modes by which artistical ingenuity can make up for 
the deficiencies of nature. 

Feasting on the good things with which Joe Bensal had stored 
his table were three men of repulsive exterior, the dust on whose 
persons showed that they also had that day travelled. One a short, 
dark man, with bald forehead and most villanous face, wa& called 
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by his companions Carts ; at his left hand was a youth of aboat 
nineteen, by no means more prepossessing than his companions^ 
whose face, moreover, was disfigured by a broad, deep scar, that 
seemed to trace out a line of wickedness. Spenton, the other 
man, presented a most contemptible appearance, of which, for the 
present, we shall spare ourselves any description. To Joe Bensal 
these three, like Edward and Willie Bats, were strangers and 
guests. 

Edward now, for the first time, in strange and disi^reeable 
company, felt choked by a sense of desolation, and was utterly 
unable to respond to the good-humoured sallies of his host ; while 
Willie Bats, from the first word Curts had spoken, was so intently 
occupied with gazing in his face, that, although really hungry, he 
could find no time to eat a morsel. 

Joe Bensal, the soul of hospitality, did his best to promote good 
humour in vain. The trio was surly, Edward was sad, and Willie 
Bats, still gazing upon Curts, looked unusually solemn. 

'^ 'Twas well, Curts," said Spenton, after a long silence, " 'twas 
very well. To get this new engagement — " 

" Thou art wrong, Spenton, quite wrong," replied Curts sharply ; 
*^ it was not well." 

'^ Didst thou not thyself delight in it ? " cried the younger man. 
" Do we not obtain double pay?" 

** No," growled Curts ; " no, we do not obtain double pay ; — 
we shall lose every chance, and then get no pay at all : the other 
scheme was safer." 

'* I think — " commenced Spenton. 

" Thou thinkest wrong," interrupted Curts. 

" What was I thinking, then ?" asked the other. 

^* Thy thoughts were totally mistaken," cried Curts, who gloried 
in contradiction. '^ What right hast thou to express thy thoughts 
1)efore stran&rers who conceal their names ? Hast thou no fear of 
robbery?" 

Edward, who, from motives of prudence, had withheld his name,, 
was stung by the taunt, and arose indignantly to give the required 
information, but Willie was beforehand with him, and, ere the 
word was said, substituted an alias, Heringford, blushing at the 
falsehood, would have disclaimed it on the spot Willie Bats,, 
nothing abashed, arose, and, flinging about his arms in declama- 
tory style, overset a flagon of ale into the lap of Curts the quarrel- 
some, producing thereby the desired eflTect, — uproar so great a» 
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effectually to prevent Edward's explanation from being heard. 
Willie, however, might have suffered, severely for his temerity, 
had not Joe Bensal interfered and rescued him from summaiy 
vengeance. The three soon afler retired clamorously to their 
chambers ; and the host, apologizing for the occupation of other 
apartments, led Edward and Willie to his own room, where beds 
had been prepared for them, while he himself took up his quarters 
wherever else he could find accommodation. 

Left to themselves, Edward was not long ere he learned the 
cause of Willie's singular conduct. Attracted first by the sound 
of his voice, Willie Bats had recognised in Curts one of the con- 
spirators who had been at the chapel on the previous night, and 
who had been bribed to the murder of Heringford. What would 
have been the consequences of Edward's disclosure had not Willie 
prevented it, it was not difficult to foresee. 

With an aching head and an aching heart Edward Heringford 
that night sought rest in vain. It was clear that these men were 
unacquainted with his person, and yet might they not have sus- 
pected him ? He contrasted the perils and perplexities that now 
involved him with the secure happiness he enjoyed but a day 
since ; and, if his present circumstances were inauspicious, to what 
could he look forward ? To depend for life on hospitality was no 
better than a beggar's employment; against that his spirit rebelled, 
and he was utterly imable to say where to-morrow night his head 
would rest. His enemies were beneath the same roof with himself; 
and when his persecutor knew that he was living, how should he 
escape his toils ? These were problems that a head more expe- 
rienced than Edward's would have found it difficult to solve. Thus 
passed the greater part of the night, until at last he obtained an unre- 
freshing sleep, in which Kate Westrill, the conspirators of the chapel, 
and Willie Bats, united with Father Francis, Curts, Joe Bensal, 
and a host of other shapes, to form a perplexing phantasmagoria. 

The sun at last shining in at his window awoke our hero to 
another day of toil, and, rising hastily from his couch — (for, 
having no object in his travels he was most anxious to pursue them 
without loss of time) — rising, then, hastily, he proceeded to shake 
the snoring globe called Willie Bats. This was excellent exercise ; 
and it was not until the sleeper had been accidentally rolled on to 
the floor, that he was sufficiently roused to be capable of receiving 
the impression of daylight, and, this suggesting to him the pro- 
priety of dressing, he was at length ready to quit the chamber. 
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On descending to the room below^ they learned from Joe Bensal 
that their companions of the night before had long since decamped 
in silence^ without the formality of leave takings a circumstance 
that the host very readily forgave. To a substantial breakfast all 
then sat down^ after which Edward^ despite the earnest solicitations 
of Joe Bensal to the contrary, prepared to continue his travels. 
The parting cup was filled and Edward pledged. 

" Success to Edward Heringford," said Joe Bensal, raising 
the flagon, " and," — turning to Willie — " thy name, friend?" 

'^ Cicely," sighed the love-sick swain. 

'* Cicely ! " echoed Bensal. " Art thou a woman in disguise?" 

*^ Willie Bats is his name," explained Edward ; " Cicely is the 
maid of his heart." 

*' Ho! ho! ho!" roared Joe Bensal. " Is it so? Success, 
then, to Heringford! Cupid prosper Bats!'* and, raising the 
flagon to his lips he did full justice to the toast. 

" Now, Master Edward," said Willie, " we must part." 

" Have I offended thee, Willie?" 

*' By no means, dear Master Edward," replied Willie afiection- 
ately, " I have loved thee too long to be soon offended ; and thou 
art kind to me ever, when others laugh at what they call my folly." 

** Then why desert me now ? " asked Edward. 

" For love of thee I would travel through the world,*' said 
Willie ; " but — but — for love of Cicely I must stay at home.** 

" Is there not danger in EUerton ? " 

" There may be ; but, O charming Cicely, for her sake what 
dangers would I not brave ! Heaven bless thee, Edward ! I 
am, at least, the last to leave thee. Farewell, dear Master Edward ; 
think sometimes of poor Willie Bats." 

It was no shame to our hero that a tear stood in his eye as he 
silently grasped the hand of his affectionate companion^ and 
Willie, as, leading back the good priest's palfrey, he returned to 
his Cicely, from whom he. found it impossible to part, felt a 
heaviness at his heart that the prospect of satisfied love was insuf- 
ficient to remove. 

Thus alone and on foot, surrounded by dangers, separated from 
every friend and torn from every tie, Edward Heringford went 
forth desolate into the wide world; yet not despairing : his step 
was firm and his mind comparatively calm, secure in conscious 
honour and int^ty. 

{To be continued.) 
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SONG or THE ZEPHYR. 

I COME on the wing of the beautiful Spring, 

As she streweth the earth with flowers, 
And I pass through the air, with a footstep rare. 

To the fairest of Eden's bowers. 

I kiss the rose, as she sweetly glows 

In the earliest blush of morn ^ 
And I shake off the dews, which the nightfall strews 

On the blossom-bearing thorn. 

I peep in the bell and the nectar cell 

Of the odorous honey-flower, 
And I laugh in her cup, as she drinketh up 

The drops of the morning shower. 

I gently sigh, as I hurry by 

The bed of the lily pale ; 
And I steal her sweet breath, as she sleepeth like death. 

To impart to my sister, the Gale. 

On my wings, as I stray, at the close of the day, 

The sweet spirit of Music flies ; 
While her beautiful airs, like a seraph's prayers, 

Climb up to the star-gemmed skies ; 

And still, as E(he sings, on my gossamer wings 

She merrily floats along. 
While Echo, her daughter, beyond the blue water 

Responds to her airy song. 

I ruffle the hair of the maiden fair. 

As she sighs to the silent night; 
And her cheek I flush with a rose-like blush. 

As I pass in my hasty flight 

The novice stalks through the abbey walks 

With a solemn prayerful pace, 
But I lift the veil from her forehead pale. 

And look in her angel-face. 

When Autumn pours his golden stores 

O'er -valley, and hill, and plain ; 
And the meteor flies through the burning skies, 

I visit the earth again : 

And the leaves I strew, in the morning dew. 

Till the forests and woods are bare ; 
And I laugh as they lie on the ground and die. 

While I pass through the balmy air. 

But at length I depart, with a heavy heart, 

To the home of my birth — ^the sky ; 
And I ruffle the trees, as I pass in the breeze 

For a dirge— as I monmAilly die. C« H. H. 
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AN APOLOGY FOR NURSERY TALES. 

It has been of late years the &shion of the day, in the literature 
of the Nurseiy, as well as in every thing else, to seek after some 
new system of" teaching the young idea how to shoot/' and to cast 
aside as worthless and contemptible the traditions which were 
wont, of yore, to charm the infancy of our fathers. Those deli^t- 
ful (may they not be called venerable ?) fictions, which have be^ 
come incorporated in the literature of our country, are voted to be 
absurd and useless^ '^ Jack the Giant-killer '^ is looked upon as 
a profane and heathenish myth ; his namesake " of the Beannstalk" 
gives way to a picture-book on botany. We have the Cat repre- 
sented, in some juvenile natural history, in colours bright as of 
yore ; but, alas, she is deprived of her faithful Whittington, and 
her glory is departed! It has been discovered that the gallant 
Prince Arthur, and the sage Merlin, and the brave Valentine, and 
the rugged Orson, and die far-renowned Champions of Christen- 
dom, whose heroic deeds once excited our infant minds, and gave 
food to our young imaginations, never existed at all, or at least not 
in such form and guise as we had been wont to think ; in a word, 
the heroes, the giants, the distressed and afflicted maidens, the be- 
neficent &iries, and the faithful knights who flourished for so long 
a time, now come before our mind as a bright dream that is fast 
fading away. They survived just so far as to cast some rays of their 
glory upon the cradles of our own childhood, but those who come 
aft^* us are likely altogether to be deprived of them. 

The question, whether this change is one for better or for worse, 
id of greater importance, and involves deeper principles, than may 
at first sight appear. The objections urged against the traditional 
literature of the Nursery are the same in their nature as those 
which the utilitarian philosophers of the day have, for so long a 
time, been drumming into our ears against the system of our clas- 
sical education, and consequently call for the discussion of the same 
principles. In either case we are required to consider whether it 
be better, in training the opening mind of youth, to develop, on the 
one hand, those faculties which shall hereafter be applied to high 
and noble purposes, — that imi^nation which, in future years, shall 
comprehend in its grasp things past, present, and to come ; and 
those kindly feelings, which shall expand in their heartfulness and 
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sincerity ; or, on the other, to condemn the yet immature mind to 
a labour to which it is unequal — to cram it with dates till it fancies 
that it knows history, and with insulated facts, till it thinks that it 
has learnt a science. 

The temptation, in treating of a subject so attractive as the pre- 
sent, to wander without rule or compass through the fair fields laid 
open to our view, and to be led away by the music of those sweet 
sounds whose echoes are even yet floating in our ears, is so great, 
that it requires no little resolution to resist it. Stilly however, there 
are certain rules to be observed — there is an end to be accom- 
plished — a purpose to be answered ; and therefore passing, for 
the present at least, by these allurements, we gird up our loins, 
and betake ourselves >to our appointed task. 

The mind of man, no less tha^ his body, is of gradual develop- 
ment. Weak, feeble, and helpless at his outset, it requires nourish- 
ment at another's hands, it cannot yet go forth to seardi on its 
own behalf, but must depend on another for its support The 
quality of the food and tr^tment it then receives may, as in the 
case of the body, determine, or, at least, influence its character 
through life. It may render it for ever a sickly puny thing, devoid 
of life and energy ; it may rouse it to premature exertions which 
end in deformity or death ; or it may also train every power to its 
proper use, develop it in its full strength and beauty, and fill up, 
as far as in it lies, the measure of that reXcionyc afl^er which the 
wise and good have at all times aspired. 

The nourishment, then, administered to the mind at this the very 
dawn of its existence must be suited to its strength ; it must be fed 
with milk before it can receive strong meat ; it is yet all too weak 
to bear the deductions of reason or the discoveries of science, and 
must be led on gently and tenderly in its course, instead of being 
pushed on with rash and inconsiderate haste. Far better is it to 
let it disport itself for a while in the flowery fields, than to force its 
yet trembling footsteps to scale the rugged precipice. 

It is never a safe or judicious plan to act against the dictates of 
nature, or to form artificial systems to supersede her efibrts. Sooner 
or later she will either triumph, or avenge herself. Look, for 
example, at the child of over-anxious parents— educated on some 
philosophical theory — protected from every thing that can be sup- 
posed to injure it — ^trained in calisthenic exercises — taken out at a 
certain fixed hour for its daily airing — its very food weighed out 
according to a rigid dietary system ; and then compare the pale 
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and sickly object thus produced with the free mountain child, who 
has known no restraint, been bound down bjr no system but that of 
nature, wha has roamed freely abroad^ caring not for rain or sun- 
shine, braving alike the heat of a summer's noon and the storms of 
winter ; and who, not in spite of this apparent negligence, but in 
consequence of it^ has grown up hardy and robust, glowing with 
the bloom of health, and rejoicing in his strength. But there is 
another object even yet more pitiable than the abortive production 
of an artificial system, and that object is the child who has been 
forced to premature and unnatural exertions^ No class among the 
manifold forms of misery which the' present state of the country 
offers to our notice, presents so deplorable a scene of abject wretch- 
edness, as the unhappy children, who, at an age when they can 
scarce totter to and fro, are condemned to labour in our factories 
to supply the demands of an ovei^rown population, and a ruinous 
manufacturing system. Stunted in their growth — enfeebled in 
every limb. — confined in a heated and pestilential atmosphere — 
defrauded of their childish sports, and knowing nothing of those 
joys which children ought to know — it is no matter for wonder that 
they drop into an early grave, or that, if they survive, they live 
a life of misery, and, degraded alike in their animal and their 
spiritual nature, become at once the least useful, and the most 
dangerous portion of the people. 

Such are the efiects of thwarting nature in the education of the 
body ; such the light which she holds forth to guide us. Let us 
see whether we have not an equally certain rule in the education of 
the mind. Observe a child at the age when its faculties first begin 
to develop themselves,, when the dawn of intellect has just begun 
to pour forth its light ; and watch attentively what are the qualities 
most pronotinently displayed. 

Attend then to the readiness, the eagerness with which the ima- 
gination grasps the first opportunity for exercising itself. Trace the 
delight, the intense interest on every feature of the infant face, when 
he hears from his nurse's lips the first tale of wonder and enchant- 
ment. Compared with this all other enjoyments lose their zest ; 
the childish game is abandoned ; the picture-book is closed ; even 
the constant prattle of his lips ceases for a while, as he warms with 
the recital of the deeds of some brave warrior, or thinks of the 
kindness of some gentle fairy, or commiserates the imhappy wan- 
derings of the orphan children, whose lifeless bodies received their 
funeral rites from that household bird — always a favourite with 
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children — the Robin Redbreast. Take the same child, and repeat 
the experiment with some of those books of usefal knowledge — 
those compilations of facts, and names, and dates, and places, which 
bid fair at the present day to occupy the whole province of nursery 
literature.* See the distaste with which he regards it — ^the little 
interest it excites in him ; the reluctance with which he submits to 
have it crammed into his memory; the want of anything like 
good- will with which he betakes himself to his daily task. Watcb, 
moreover, the efiects of a year or two of this artificial system, 
whether on a child of naturally good abilities, or on one more than 
usually deficient. In the former case, you will have a boy aping 
the airs of a man — puffed up with a conceited estimation of bis 
own superficial knowledge ; intruding his opinions when they are 
not called for; pert, tiresome, and disagreeable. In the latter, 
whatever latent spark of genius there might once have been, will 
be extinguished by the mass of matter which has been forced upon 
it in greater quantities than its strength could bear. 

Seeing, then, that it is the obvious intention of nature that the 
imaginative faculties should be developed before those of reason 
and memory, it is no light matter whether we, in our teaching, 
shall follow her guidance, or proceed on a path diametrically 
opposed to it ; whether we shall allow the plant to grow as the 
spontaneous energy of nature directs it, guiding that enei^ with- 
out thwarting it ; or whether we shall cut off a branch in one 
place, engraft something foreign to its nature in another, and 
endeavour to produce, by our own devices, — 

** Some fiiultless monster which the world ne'^er saw.*^ 

An objection has been brought against both legendary and 
fabulous instruction, by theorists like Rousseau, who have lefl the 
guidance both of nature and experience to follow a self-invented 
system of their own, which scarcely deserves attention but fi*om its 
absurdity. We are gravely told, that to represent birds and 
beasts and insects as holding a friendly converse with each other, 
or with man ; and to tell of fairies, enchanters, elves, and other 
creations of mythic lore, — is fixing falsehood in the minds of 
children, instead of truth ; that they are likely to grow up in the 

* We have of late seen with pleasure some examples of a revival of better 
taste : such, for instance, are the Agathos and Rocky Island of Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, Mrs. Austen's translation of the delightful " Story without an End," 
and its almost more delightful continuation, ** The Child and the Hermit." 
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belief that sheep and oxen are in the habit of talking to each other 
over the events of the day ; and that the denizens of Fairy Land 
are people to be met with in ordinary life. The fallacy of this 
objection, which is so obvious as scarcely to need refuting, evidently 
lies in the omission of the fact, that the slightest possible experience 
is sufficient to show that the mode of instruction is a fiction, while 
tbe instruction itself is imparted to the mind, and there abides. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that we are advocates for 
administering to the imagination that unhealthy food which can 
only tend to produce in it a morbid, and often painful, excess. It 
is one thing to cultivate a plant, another to let it grow wild and 
unrestrained ; one thing to train it to its full development, another 
to force it into rank luxuriance. Happily, there is not much in 
that legendary lore which forms, or rather once did form, our 
standard nursery literature to call for this caution; —the evils 
against which we have to guard are to be found rather in those 
tales of ghosts and goblins, and all the horrors of a vulgar 
superstition, which have sprung up because the former have been 
neglected. 

There are, we repeat, but few of these dangers to be found in the 
legends which are endeared to us by all the associations which 
take so strong a hold upon an infant's mind, while there is much to 
rouse and foster those kindly feelings of love and sympathy which, 
in the morning of life, are so fresh in their purity, so sweet in 
their unselfishness. What child has not wept over the cruelty 
inflicted by men of stem and savage heart upon those innocent 
little ones who wandered through the pathless woods till they died 
in each other's arms of weariness and hunger? Who has not 
reserved from his next meal some store of crumbs for those kind 
and gentle birds who, with duteous piety, covered their lifeless 
bodies from the sight of day ? Who has not sympathized with the 
patient meekness of the sufiering Cinderella, and rejoiced at her 
long- delayed, but at last triumphant, glory ? Did time allow us, 
we could go on with a long catalogue of examples of suifering 
innocence, and of virtue — afflicted, but at last victorious ; and of 
deeds of courage and of piety. We could tell of the valour of the 
giant-slayer, and the industry of Whittington, and the gentleness 
and affection of the white cat, and the enduring constancy of the 
golden ram, and of many more whose names arc familiar to the 
ears, and whose deeds are associated with the earliest recollections 
of us all. 
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But there is another topic connected with the early development 
of the ims^inative faculties, which we would touch on hriefly and 
reverentially, ere we close. It is not solely because it is in accord* 
ance with the course of nature, nor even because it cherishes the 
kindly feelings of the heart, that we would wish that the imagina- 
tion should, in the very dawn of life, be thus cultivated and 
developed. At first, it is true, no other purpose than this may 
seem to have been answered; but, as the mind advances to 
maturity, the imagination will seek for purer and better food ; it 
will crave for the strong meat which belongeth unto full age. 
Trained and nourished in its youth to a healthy and a vigorous 
strength, it will be able to enter into those higher and more noble 
thoughts which are given to those only " whose fancy heaven-ward 
soars ;" to see clearly the things of spiritual existence ; to realize 
to itself the truth, that — 



Millions of living spirits walk the earth. 
To us unseen j — ** 



and, as it feels itself surrounded by those bright and glorious 
beings, to think (in the words of him who, under the guise of a 
tale of Faerie, wrote the noblest allegory in our language,) — 

" How oft do they their silver bowers leave 
To come to succour us that succour want I 
How oft do they, with golden pinions, cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 
Against foul fiends to aid us militant ! "* 

To the imagination thus perfected and ennobled, no object in 

nature will be without its hidden and mysterious meaning. It will 

find sermons in stones and in the running brooks. In the lustre 

of the ocean-gem, and the fragrance of sweet flowers ; in the 

many-twinkling smile of the expanse of waters, and in the rays of 

the stars of heaven, — it will discover some peculiar charm imknown 

to others. The winds and the waters will pour into its ear their 

voices of sweet melody. Even during the labour and heat of the 

day, it will soar above the things of earth ; and, when the senses 

of the world are steeped in the forgetfulness of slumber, it will feel 

a still and solemn joy — will see visions of unearthly beauty, and 

hear — 

" Celestial voices in the midnight airs.** 

E. H. P. 



'*' Spenser, F. Q. Book ii. canto viii. 2. 
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SABATAYZAVI, THE CONSTRAINED MONK. 

A TALE OF POLAND. 

The period of the history I am about to relate — a history which 
sets forth in colours of startling brightness the great and awful 
truth, that there is nothing in this world so good, that it may not 
be wrested to evil by persons so disposed — was the year of our 
Lord 997, two years before the death of the good Duke Miecislas, 
the fifth prince of the great house of Piast ; who, while he equalled 
his ancestors in military achievements, and in his civil govern- 
ment, conferred a far greater benefit upon his subjects by the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the kingdom. 

By this time the new religion was so far established, that 
several monasteries already existed in different parts of the empire. 
One of these was of considerable size, and numbered fifty-four 
monks within its walls. The abbot thereof was a stem, severe, 
cross-looking old man, by name Skrezepisky, who had made him- 
self remarkably unpopular in the neighbourhood, by thundering 
his anathemas in the most remorseless manner upon the heads of 
all people, great or small, young or old, who in any way offended 
against the strict rules of propriety and religious conduct. 

It BO chanced that a man of the name of Sabatayzavi had some 
time before built for himself a house close to the spot where the 
monastery now stood. He had chosen the situation for its beauty ; 
sheltered on one side by lofty hills from the cold north winds, and 
on the other commanding a very extensive and varied prospect. 
Sabatayzavi was moderately rich, and liviug in such a beautiful 
-spot, he had, apparently, every thing to make him a happy man. 
But the perversity of nature had assigned to him a wife, who 
turned out-«-quite contrary to his expectations, and to those of his 
mother, whom he had with all filial duty consulted on the matter — 
the very plague of his life. Very soon after the marriage, they 
conceived a mutual dislike towards each other, which rapidly 
increased to what might be termed aversion ; and their only com- 
fort and enjoyment was to sit on a sort of terrace before the house, 
at the extreme ends thereof — the effect of mutual repulsion — and 
enjoy the prospect^ each trying to forget the existence of the 
other. 
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But in process of time these monks came and built their monas- 
tery directly in front of poor Sabatayzavi's house, shut out all his 
prospect, and left him nothing to look upon, but their ugly stone 
wall, and — his wife. This was more than human nature could 
bear. Their aversion soon became mortal hatred ; and such a cat- 
and-dog life did they lead for about two years, that at the end of 
that time the lady determined that something must be done ; and 
after long deliberation, she planned a notable scheme, which she 
accomplished in the following manner : — 

Early one morning she went out into the hilk, and gathered four 
or five different kinds of herbs, which she chose for their poisonous 
and unwholesome appearance ; but it was no part of her intention 
to poison her husband, — that would have endangered her own safety 
too much. So on her return home, she went immediately into an 
upper room, taking with her three cats, particular pets of Saba- 
tayzavi's, and proceeded to administer some of the herbs she had 
gathered to the unhappy beasta. The first cat she killed outright in 
about five minutes : this rather alarmed her. Her second experi- 
ment was not more fortunate, for soon after taking the dose, the 
miserable wretch commenced howling in such a piteous manner, 
and so loudly, that the sound reached her husband down stairs, 
who, alarmed at the unusual noise, went up to see what was the 
matter. A terrible fright she was in, when she heard his footsteps 
approaching ; discovery seemed inevitable. There was no time for 
deliberation ; she seized the howling cat by the tail, and flung it 
out of window, and she had only just time to kick the dead cat and 
the weeds under the bed, when her husband entered^ 

Sabatayzavi was not much surprised at the unsatisfactory 
account his wife gave of herself; it was her usual way. So re- 
joicing in his heart that she chose to occupy the garret, rather than 
their common sitting-room, he descended again, and his wife recom- 
menced her experiments upon the yet remaining cat, and this time 
«he was so successful, that she ventured to prepare a dose for her 
husband. She administered it to him the next morning in his 
breakfast, so skilftilly, that he did not perceive the taste ; but soon 
afterwards he began to feel most uncommonly ill. He was obliged to 
go to bed, where he lay rolling about from side to side, and raving 
out strange noises, having lost not only all his senses, but also his 
speech. Forthwith his wife ran off to the monks, bellowing and 
crying, as though she was most terribly distressed, and begged most 
earnestly to see the abbot. Skrezepisky came out to her, and 
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xeproved her for making bo mach noise and disturbance. " Oh, 
good master/' quoth she, " my husband is dying, and he has lost 
the use of his speech ;*' — here tears and sobs choked her voice. 
** For some time past," she continued, ** he has talked much about 
becoming a monk ; he has prayed for nothing but that he might 
be made a monk. O pray, good master, come and put on the 
habit, for he is near unto death. And even if he should recoyer, 
I will be content to live in widowhood for his sake, rather than his 
soul should suffer." 

Skrezepisky was slightly amazed to hear this story, and repre- 
sented to the woman that Sabatayzavi had always been notoriously 
ill-affected towards the monks, and that it was most unaccountable 
he should now wish to become, one; but she still persisted in the 
truth of what she said, and begged so earnestly that he would in- 
vest him with the habit, that the abbot, who never neglected an 
opportunity of adding to the number of his monks, at last consented. 

The experiments upon the cats had not misled the lady. She 
had prepared her dose with such skill, that towards evening he 
recovered ; but his head was still aching violently, and he leaned 
it on his hand for support. It did not seem to him to have its 
usual feel ; he felt again and again, and at last the conviction came 
upon him that he was really bald. He rose from his bed, and 
then perceived to his increased astonishment that his garb was 
unusually coarse and rough. He looked in a mirror, and beheld 
himself in the guise of a monk. Not a little did he marvel ; and turn- 
ing to his wife, who stood by all in tears, he asked the reason of his 
transformation. " Dearest husband'^ — he started at the appellation, 
he had never heard it since the sweet days of the honey-moon. — 
*' Dearest husband, dost thou not remember, how in the days of thy 
illness thou hast become a monk ? Nothing else would satisfy thee 
when thy pains raged so violently. So, dearest, for thy sake I must 
live alone, like a desolate widow as I am !" Sabatayzavi swore 
that he would be no monk at all, that it was all an imposition, 
talked of getting justice, and so on ; but his wife still persisted in 
affirming that he had desired it in his illness ; and said, moreover, 
that Skrezepisky, the abbot, would come the next morning to see 
if he was alive or dead, and if alive to take him back to the monas- 
tery. He spent the night in deliberation, and came to the conclu- 
sion that a life in a monastery would be far preferable to living with 
his wife, especially considering the ridiculous figure he should cut 
with his bald head. He knew, besides, that by the law investment 
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with the monk's liabit^ even in that manner, was binding, so that in 
fact he had but little to choose. 

So the next morning he went to the monastery with Skrezepiskj, 
and his wife spent the rest of her days in a comfortable widowhood. 

Puck. 



THE EMIGRANTS SONG. 

Land of my fathers, fare thee well ! 

I go, an exile from thy shore : 
Thy chimes, my natiye village bell. 

Shall greet mine anxious ears no more. 
From seats where nnrequited toil, 

And care and hopeless penury dwell, 
I go to seek a kinder soil — 

Land of my fathers, fare thee well ! 

Far into pathless wilds I roam, 

Whose ancient woods must learn to yield. 
As there I build my humble home. 

And lay me out my future field. 
But, England! still thine honour'd name 

Shall raise my bosom's proudest swell : 
Oh, land of beauty ! land of fame I 

Land of my fathers I fare thee well ! 

Still hast thou soft and tender ties — 

The lip so true — the heart so kind — 
And scenes so dear to Memory's eyes, 

That oft she turns and lags behind. 
It calls the tear-drop from mine eye. 

On thoughts so sadly sweet to dwell ; 
And still I fondly sing and sigh, 

Land of my fathers, fare thee well I 



C. Verbal. 



THE MISER. 
(From the German ofBlumauer,) 

A Miser fell into a stream :~'twas wide, 

And deep, and rapid. Speedily, to save 

His life, a fisherman leapt in and cried. 

There was no danger if his hand he gave ;~ 

The Miser, as the waters gurgled round, 

Said--** I can giye thee nothing !"— and was drown'd. 

Hal. 
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RANDOM SKETCHES, 

FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAYELLEB IN THE UNITED STATES. 

No. L THE HUDSON RIVER 

t 

Amonq the many spots of picturesque beauty which, in every 
succeeding summer, draw forth the money-loving population of 
the large cities of the United States to breathe for awhile the pure 
air of nature, with minds unagitated by commercial affairs, there 
is, perhaps, none which deserves a larger meed of our admiration 
than the Hudson River, which has been denominated, and that 
without any great stretch of national vanity, the Rhine of North 
America. There is, therefore, none which has a juster claim to 
priority of description, as there is none which excels it in the com- 
bination of all those elements of beauty which we are accustomed 
so highly to admire. 

The Hudson connects New York, the great commercial empo- 
rium of the United States, and the point towards which the stream 
of emigration almost universally tends, with Albany, — a town which, 
by one of the strange but frequent anomalies of American legis- 
lation, has been constituted the capital of a state, in which it 
hardly holds the rank of a second-rate city, — and flows, in this long 
route of more than 100 miles, through a country affording every 
variety of hill and dale, and often combining in the same landscape 
the loftiest and most inaccessible hills with the soft and verdant 
carpet of a sloping lawn. 

On leaving New York, the point from which almost all start 
for an excursion on this beautiful stream, and turning round to 
take a last look of the prospect in the rear, the beholder is pre- 
sented with a scene such as it has rarely fallen to mortal eyes to 
witness in any other portion of the globe. On either side he sees 
the stately erections of New York and Brooklyn, intermingling 
with the waving foliage of their numerous squares ; and, running 
his eye along the lovely vista of the shores of Staten Island and 
the main land, he will perceive in the distance the curling billows 
of the Atlantic, tossing and foaming with unbridled rage ; and 
thus uniting in one picture the highest refinements of civilization 
with the unchecked violence of primeval nature. 
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Beginnings however, to ascend the stream, new objects meet 
his eje, and charm him as much by their singularity as by their 
romantic and extraordinary beauty. At Weehawken, a small 
village about six miles above New York, commence the Palisadoes, 
a series of lofty and imposing cliffs, which form a prominent 
feature in the scenery of the river. They derive their name from 
a fancied resemblance to the wooden palings of a park, but to me 
they seemed to assume the aspect of the moss-grown battlements 
of some massive fortress of the giants, crowned with verdure of the 
richest and brightest hue, and left by them as a solitary monument 
of their power, for the contemplation of the pigmies of our age. 
The massive basaltic pillars, which rise at intervals above the 
general mass, seem like the great watch-towers of this impregnable 
fortress ; and one is tempted, while looking upon them, to recall to 
the mind the fabled contests of the Titans, and to imagine that 
here, in the new world, we have lighted upon the scene of some of 
their most tcmfic exploits. 

Proceeding upwards in our voyage, we are induced almost to 
forget that we are not floating on the bosom of the majestic Nile, 
or some equally venerable stream, by the mouldering ruins of revo- 
lutionary forts, which begin to meet the eye on both sides of the 
river. During that struggle, the Hudson was the scene of some 
of the most exciting actions of the war ; and the foHs which were 
then occupied, being now entirely useless, have been suffered to 
fall to decay, and form a pleasing variety to the usual sameness of 
American scenery. 

Passing by the spot, so filled with mournful associations to an 
Englishman, where the unfortunate Andre suffered death, we 
arrived at West Point, the site of the large Military Academy of 
the United States. From the extremely limited extent of the 
American army, which numbers only 6,000 rank and file, an 
institution of this kind would seem to be hardly necessary to supply 
the small demand for officers which exists ; nor would it appear, 
from the degree of attention paid to the carriage and deportment 
of the cadets, as well as to their proficiency in military tactics, that 
it is considered a very important branch of the government esta- 
blishment. Nothing can exceed, however, the beauty of the spot 
itself; which, situated as it is between lofty hills, and in one of 
the winding sinuosities of the river, seems sequestered from the 
external world, and intended for the retreat from all earthly cares 
of those who are weaiy of the anxieties of life, and anxious to 
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spend the remainder of their days free from the busy hum of man. 
What a pity it is that such a spot should be made the site of a 
militaiy academy ; and that groves which seem so peculiarly fitted 
for the abode of innocence and simplicity, should continually 
resound with the drum, the fife, and all ^^ the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war ! " 

Above West Point the scenery changes, and the voyager finds 
himself surrounded with lofly highlands, and oflen apparently 
landlocked in the basins formed by the sharp and abrupt windings 
of the stream. The views with which he is often presented are 
said by many to be in no degree inferior to the most picturesque 
points of Swiss scenery ; and the only regret which the beholder 
experiences, is, that the progress of his vessel is too rapid, and 
that sufiicient time is not afibrded him to drink in all the enchant- 
ing beauties of the prospect. 

At Catskill, a small village at the foot of the mountain of that 
name, those whose sole object is pleasure, usually stop to ascend 
to the summit of the hill; and as our party were among this 
number, we left the steam-boat and placed ourselves in a stage 
which was provided for the ascent, as the road is too steep and 
long to make a progress on foot agreeable. But when I speak of 
a stage, let not the reader picture to himself the neat vehicle which 
bears that name with us, with its polished panels, and team of 
spirited horses, impatient of restraint and longing for the com- 
mencement of their journey ; but let him rather imagine a heavy, 
lumbering machine, bearing some slight resemblance to a travelling 
caravan, and calculated for the accommodation of nine inside 
passengers, loaded with baggage above and behind, and drawn 
by four horses, whose utmost exertions cannot more than achieve 
a moderate trot, and he will have a perfect idea of an American 
stage. In such a vehicle as this we placed ourselves for our 
short but tedious journey, and we were not long in discovering 
that, however ungainly it might appear,' its massive solidity was not 
altogether useless; for no English coach could have withstood 
the shocks to which we were subjected on the rocky and winding 
road which led to the summit of the mountain. 

When we left the village nothing could be more beautiful than 
the aspect of the weather, and we congratulated ourselves on our 
good fortune in enjoying so favourable an opportunity of witnessing 
the beauties of the surrounding scenery ; and during the first por* 
tion of our ride we were by no means disappointed. On the 
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one hand rose the steep and lofty cliffy crowned with forests yet 
untrodden by the foot of men, aboye which the mountain-house 
was just yisiblei a solitary mark of civilization amid the wild and 
uncuhivated waste; while, on the other hand, as the carriage 
wound round the side of the mountain, we were presented with a 
moving panorama, including every variety of hill and dale, meadow 
and forest, the beautiful Hudson winding like a silvery thread in 
the midst of the lovely scene. 

Before, however, we had arrived at the summit, the sky became 
clouded, and a storm set in with all the violence peculiar to moun- 
tainous districts ; the rain falling in resistless torrents, accompanied 
with lightning vivid as the day itself, and thunder, which, echoing 
and reverberating from rock to rock, struck the ear with deafening 
clamour. The evening had by this time so far advanced that it 
was scarcely possible to distinguish surrounding objects ; and as 
these were suddenly brought into view by the vivid flash, to relapse 
again as instantaneously into darkness and concealment, the 
effect was startling and sublime beyond description. Just as we 
arrived at the top the clouds dispersed, and the moon shone forth 
in all her brilliancy, and called into life fresh beauties in the 
glorious landscape. 

The chief object of ascending the Catskill Mountain is to view 
the sunrise from its summit ; and as our visit was in the height of 
summer, it was necessary to rise early in order to enjoy this grati- 
fication. About four o'clock, therefore, on the succeeding morning, 
I was at my window, nor was I disappointed in the prospect 
which met my eye, though delight almost gave way to astonish- 
ment at the scene. Not a vestige of the earth was to be seen; for 
the whole of the mountain was surrounded as far as the eye could 
reach with a mass of white and fleecy cloud, from which the 
summit just emerged ; and which looked like a snowy canopy sepa- 
rating us entirely from the world below. Soon, however, the orb 
of day began slowly to arise from this impenetrable mass, and 
under its influence the mist gradually broke away, disclosing 
at first spots of verdure, until at length the whole of the lovely 
landscape was presented to our view. 

Between Catskill and Albany there is nothing of peculiar in- 
terest ; and, indeed, the voyager is so satiated with beauty in the 
lower part of the river, as to be incapable of appreciating features 
which would be regarded as picturesque in any other situation. 

On the whole, I can imagine no voyage more filled with interest 
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to the historian, and the admirer of nature's beauties, than this trip 
from New York to Albany on the Hudson River. On the banks 
of this noUe stream are concentrated all the elements of picturesque 
beauty, rapidly following each other, as towering highlands and 
wavy meadows, craggy cliffs and cultivated farms, successively 
pass before the eye; and the only regret which is inspired in 
the mind of the beholder is, that a land so adorned by nature 
should be abandoned to the unrestrained guidance of popular 
tumult, and that scenes such as this should fail to inspire the 
minds of those before whose eyes they are continually exhibited 
with higher conceptions of morality, and with a firmer reliance in 
the common concerns of life on that Deity whose hand is never 
more plainly exhibited than in these his most glorious works. 

A 
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It was sunrise, on a summer's morning. In the blue vault of 
heaven I saw one little cloud. The sun poured his bright beams 
upon it, and it shone with all the rainbow's hues. The opening 
flowers of earth sent up to it the fragrant incense of their perfumed 
breath. The sky-lark soared high towards it, to greet it with her 
soft melody. 

Then I thought, is not this summer-cloud like the infant life of 
man, when all around is -smiling at his birth ? 

But when the sun arose in his power, the light summer-cloud 
melted away in the heaven, and was no more seen. And I sighed^ 
that my beautiful child was gone. 

Again it was sunrise, and again I saw a light summer-cloud 
hovering in the still air. And I looked that it should have melted 
away as the other. But when the sun-beams were hot, the cloud 
was ptill there. Then I rejoiced. 

As the day advanced, the cloud grew darker, and it hid the 
bright sunlight from the earth that had so blessed its infancy. 

In the evening that cloud hung like a dark canopy over the 
earth. And the storm-wind blew, and the hailstones beat upon 
the ground, and the lightning glared through the murky sky. 

Then I said, " It is better that the summer-cloud should fade 

away in the heaven in its young loveliness, than pass through the 

day, to gather in darkness and end in storm." 

Seleniakos. 
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In the soft moonlight. 

One starry night, 
Beneath an old oak tree, 

Her eyelids closed, 

A fay reposed, 
And the fairest of fays was she. 
On earth she was dreaming of Fairy Land, 
And fairy love in the fairy band ; 
And gently she smiled as in fancy she fled 
To her rose-clustered bower and her myrtle bed. 

n. 

That fairy smile, 

As he passed meanwhile, 
A wondering mortal saw ; 

And his heart was won. 

His trouble beg^, — 
His love was fixed on the beauteous one^ 
The beauteous one, the beauteous one : 
He ne'er had seen beauty like hers before ; 
And loudly he sighed, and loudly he swore, 
Thenceforth her bidding should be his law. 

m. 

So earnestly he Towed, 
In tone so yery loud, 
That the delicate fay, with a start, awoke. 
Then the mortal, who feared lest with love he should choke. 
Before the lady eagerly laid 
The state of his heart, and humbly prayed 
That she would not scorn his application. 
For he was the king of a mighty nation; 
And a glorious queen he promised he would make her. 
If home to his palace she would but let him take her. 

rv. 

The fay smiled again ; 
(For how could she refrain ? 
The idea seemed so vastly amusing !) 
So pretty she looked with this second gay smile. 
That the mortal was spell-bound, and gazed for awhile 
In silence ; — his brain in a fearful turmoil ; 
The blood in his heart, too, beginning to boil. 
The bubbles were dancing in every vein ; 
And whatever by love he expected to gain. 
His wits he was rapidly losing. 
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V. 

His hands he clasped, 
Her hand he grasped. 
Her neck he would embrace ; 
Bat the fay. 
No longer gay. 
Gazed in his heated fiice,' 
And saw what there had left its trace 
Of straggling doubt, and with frowns she said : — 
F. "Triflerl hast not ahready paid 

Thy TOWS to one believing maid, 
Who trasts in thee ?— be true I be trae !"— 
3f. ** She is not, dear charmer, so fkir as yon." 

VI. 

-F. ** Deceive her not ! 

Sorrow her lot 
If thoa shoaldst desert her ; and gentle is she." 
3f. ** Oh, scorn me not ! 

Sorrow my lot 
If yoa will not come to my home with me.** 
F. " Hence ! or thoult feel my wrath !"— 

M, ** Ne'er will I quit yoar path. 

But will vow *• — 
F. " Vow thou nought I 

Hear me now : — 
Thou hast sought 
My vengeance ; — till cock-crow, with me thou shalt roam ; 
Then choose to remain, or to hasten thee home." 

VIL 

M. *« Oh, blissful doom !" 

F. " The bliss I doubt" 

M. " With joy I swoon I" 

F. *^ Repentance soon 

Shall cast joy out." 

She gave him her hand, and away they flew. 

Still higher and higher, the night air through. 

The moon looked up on their rapid flight. 

And the stars, as they neared them, gave brighter light 

The earth and her meadows were far away ; 

But on sped their flight, without rest or stay. 

vin. 

And now a comet by their ear 
Whizzed on its course ; a rolling sphere 
Now shadowed them ; a sun was near, — 
They dived into its atmosphere 

VOL. I. NO. II. L 
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Of golden beams, and on they fled. 
New planets thnnd'ring roond their head. 
The mnsic of the spheres 
With awe the mortal hears ; 
Majestic melody, that drowns earth's tiny voice. 
As thunder might the whisp'ring gale that stirs no feather's poise. 



IX. 

Still on they hasten ; still on, still oo. 
Till anon. 
As a sound of soft melody falls on their ears, 
To a globe of bright light the fay merrily steers. 

" What land is this ?" the mortal cries ; 

** 'Tis Fairy Land," his guide replies — 

** Tis Fairy Land, sweet Fairy Land ! 

And yonder I see Titania stand ; 

And Puck there is head of a frolicking band. 

Beady and willing to wreak his wrath 

On the mortal that wandered from true love's path ; 

From the heights of honour and fiiith that fell. 

And deserted a maiden that loved him welL** 



X. 



Sweet was the glimpse of Fairy Land 

That the mortal caught : — 

With fhigrance fkranght. 
The gale was borne finom the sunny strand 
Encircling the oceans of honey, and fi&nn'd 
The delicate forms of the fairies bright 
That shone in their beauty and magic light. 
In grove of myrtle or orange bower. 
Singing and speaking love every hour. 
Oh, much had he given to win but the power 
To live in that land as a lowly flower. 
And kiss the feet of each rambling fay. 
As lightly she tripped on her gladsome way ! 



XI. 

But no place for him in that blissfhl clime. 
♦* Away with the traitor !" Titania cried : 
Here fliithless love is a capital crime t" 
Around the culprit the fairies glide. 
And with myrtle twigs whip him, — a pitiless band : 
In distraction he touches his guide's fliir hand. 
And away she leads him from Fairy Land. 



«i 
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They stopped at the Moon, but the old man there, 
In a terrible passion, was heard to declare, 
That a fidthless lover he never could bear ! 
For he was the favourite go-between Mend 
In true-love tales, from beginning to end ; 
And all true lovers adored his face ; 
So that he was a foe to the faithless race ; — 
And the fay and the mortal continued their chase 
Through the world, and round, and round. 
But not one resting-place they found, 
From Georgium-Sidus to Fancy's bound. 
For the lover that slighted the vows he paid 
To his own confiding and fidthfol maid. 

xin. 

The mortal, now weary, relaxed his hold 

Of the fairy's hand, and down he fell. 

Uncommonly giddy, and very unweU. 

Down, down, in less time than the fiict can be told — 

Down he heavily bumped to hard earth again. 

And arous'd himself, rubbing his head with pain. 

He had struck it against that very oak tree 

Beneath which he*d been dreaming ; and thought to see. 

In a fairy's form, that lady bright 

Who had tempted him sorely to break his plight 

To his own betrothed ; — for in doubt last night 

He had anxiously slept; but his doubts were tried. 

And his true love that morning became his bride. 

Hal. 



SONNET. 
Bt Major Caldeb Campbell. 

Not in the eyes, not from the words, of men, 

Hope thou to know their hearts : all are alike 
The hypocrites of circumstance, — nor when 

Their actions most upon beholders strike 
With an effulgent glory, do they feel 

Their home within that which unto the crowd 

It seems, but dark and loathsome. Unavow'd 
And terrible passions are the rack and wheel 

On which the spirit flings itself,— aloud 
To utter no complaint ! — Bead thine own heart. 

And from it learn to read the hearts of others ; — 
Books are dumb shows, — the master- works of art, 

That dare not paint the truth : all men are brothers 
In crime, if we could scan the bosom's inner part ! 
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** Ex aliis exemplmn somite/ 



It may often be observed that those who, without any preyious 
reputation, begin for the first time to commit their thoughts to 
writing, and to expose them to the scrutiny of others, are generally 
very cautious in the discoyery of their minds. Fearful lest by 
some indiscretion they may commit themselyes in an error, and 
apprehensive of ridicule, they give their readers only a faint insight 
into their characters and sentiments. They studiously avoid the 
expression of their private feelings, and scarcely even venture to 
use a word which might serve to disclose their disposition. They 
exhibit the workings of their heads, but not of their hearts; and from 
dread of contempt endeavour to assimilate themselves as closely as 
possible to the general mass of those who peruse their productions. 
And thus, unless intellect be strikingly predominant, those more 
imperceptible traits of feeling which distinguish one mind from 
another are industriously and even anxiously obliterated. I, how- 
ever, who am somewhat careless of the opinion others may form 
of me, and very little solicitous about the fate of these my remarks, 
since I have no reputation that can be lost, will commit my 
thoughts to paper as they occur. I shall not be at any pains to 
separate the currents of my ideas, however shallow they may be, 
but shall let them flow on peaceably together. For some are 
bom to laugh, others to be laughed at ; some to be amused, others 
to afibrd amusement; and to whichever class I may have the 
honour to belong, I shall not think the little pains and less abilities 
which I am able to bestow on my productions badly rewarded, if 
I should be fortunate enough to obtain only the refuse of the 
attention paid to other parts of this work. 

At no very remote period I entered a small knot of men who 
were engaged in warmly discussing some question, seemingly of 
great moment, and which, from the excited state of the disputants, 
appeared to be political. The foremost and energetic speakers 
were directing their volleys of question and retort against one man, 
the most conspicuous in the group, who, by some singularity in 
his opinions and manner of delivering them, had thus drawn the 
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animosity of all to himself. Before he came among them they 
had been carrying on the hot conflict of debate in several little 
parties, all of which united with one accord against him. He 
stood at bay for a long time, defending himself and warding off 
the objections of his numerous adversaries with great skill and 
readiness. But at last, wearied by the contest, he retired, and left 
an open field for the charitable remarks and discussions of his 
opponents. I stood quietly by, and heard with much amusement 
the various sarcasms on his oddities ; and I soon found that this 
party, which had before been so divided in itself, was speedily 
reduced to unanimity, either by the exhaustion of the dispute, or 
by a mutual good-feeling and sympathy, which resulted from the 
consciousness of not being singular, or diflerent from others ; for 
since men are gregarious animals (which philosophers assert and 
experience confirms), they must, without doubt, be imitative also. 
They think it a duty they owe to their kind to join against an 
eccentric man. *' When a great genius appears in the world," it 
has been said, " all the blockheads unite against him ; " and this 
relation of feeling as truly exists between ordinary mortals and 
the man who presumes to be unlike them. 

Now, it would seem that, in the opinion of the world, to difier 
from the majority argues either contempt or dangerous principles, 
and is sufficient to excite ill-will and suspicion ; whilst he will 
pass comfortably through life who can with ease conform his mind 
and temper to those around him ; for man is a creature bom to 
imitate ; he moves, he thinks, he acts by the rule of imitation, and 
he follows the tinkle of fashion and custom as mechanically as the 
flock the sheep with the bell. Instances may be found everywhere. 
A distinguished author originates a new style of writing ; he im- 
mediately has his tail of imitators; the ^' cacoethes scribendi" 
infects all ; and each one, in passing along the high road of litera- 
ture, thinks himself entitled, by example, to throw his contribution 
of trash on the heap which marks the grave of the condemned 
felon — common sense. An exalted individual leads the way in 
calumniating a great man ; the herd follow him. Thus, when the 
sign " Rubbish may be shot here" is once set up on an exposed 
piece of ground, the space is speedily covered with filth and dirt. 
Some men imitate the conduct of others because they fear the 
ridicule of the world, and dread to be called eccentric. Some — 
and these the greatest number — ^follow in the path which others 
have made, from want of abilities to discover a new road, and are 
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content to progress in the same proportion as the multitude. Indo- 
lence induces others to saunter on listlessly in the beaten track, 
rather than to seek another for themsdres ; and diffidence con- 
demns many to tread closely in the footsteps of those who precede 
them. There is in the human mind — and its indacations may be 
seen in every age — a propensity to imitate ; and I haye heard that, 
for this and other reasons, men have been classed by some 
humorous naturalists for a higher race of monkeys. However 
our innate vanity may be inclined to treat this as an illiberal 
reflection, rather than as a correct classification, we have, indeed, 
every day cause to observe a very striking likeness in more points 
than one between the two species, and may on some occasions be 
tempted to believe in a nearer relationship than is generally thought 
to exist. But it is as well to pursue this course of reflection no 
further, as it may afiect ourselves much more nearly than is agree- 
able. The education of men is in a great measure founded on 
imitation : their minds are formed and moulded on the opinions of 
other men ; they are imbued with the doctrines of others ; their 
thoughts are preoccupied by the study of the thoughts of others; 
their faculties are prejudiced by the ideas and sentiments of other 
men. Howsoever such a system may conduce to correct the taste, 
and to prevent liability of falling into error, it can be of little 
advantage towards unfolding and increasing the power of original 
thought. And to the absence of this disadvantage may perhaps 
be traced the cause of the brilliantly original genius of the authors 
in early ages. But the inconvenience can be more easily deplored 
than a remedy found, — if, indeed, it be an inconvenience which 
suits so admirably to the artificial structure of society ; for it is the 
chief end of social intercourse to assimilate the diflerent intellects 
and dispositions of its members as closely as possible, and to 
smooth down the inequalities between the feelings of men. As 
society advances the discrepancies of temper appear less forcibly ; 
men are polished down to a certain standard ; they are artificially 
reduced or brought up to a fixed measure, which it would be sin- 
gular in the highest degree to exceed or fall short of. But if men 
are in some branches of study and practice shut out firom the 
exercise of originality, there is, at least in other things, a wide field 
open, in which they may range unchecked to a considerable extent 
And in this I particularly allude to the management of states, 
which has always claimed a great portion of man's attention, and 
its just share of the able men of each age. As society becomes 
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more intricate, as novel combinations are daily formed, new mea- 
sures are needed to suit new contingencies. The plain of experi- 
ment is thrown open, and the bold genius seldom hesitates long to 
rush in and take possession of it. Whilst the affairs of men con- 
tinue to become more complicated, -new arenas of inquiry and 
dispute will still present themselves to politicians ; new ideas and 
original plans of aggrandisement will still occupy their thoughts ; 
and new visions of fresh glory float before their ^es. 

But there is little necessity to raise our thoughts to a sphere 
placed so much above us, to discover that man is in all his forms 
and modifications an imitative being. It may be seen everywhere. 
It may be perceived even in those who endeavour, by some affected 
peculiarity, to distinguish themselves from others. An eccentric 
man often closely copies a model, that he may avoid imitation of 
the many ; and some will, in order to shun all charge of resem- 
blance to tiie mass of minds, arrogate to themselves a vicious dis- 
position, and assume, without deserving it, the reputation of 
abandoned characters. They take to themselves the badges of 
wickedness, and are content to put on deformity rather than 
conform themselves to the general tastes and habits of those with 
whom they associate. Such men, I have heard, are generally 
possessed with a strong and prevailing belief that genius is usually 
accompanied by great virtues or by great vices ; so that, unwilling 
to resign their claim to that title, and feeling the improbability 
of qualifying themselves by the first condition, they have, as a 
last resource, adopted the second. 

Again, we find a great proof of the imitative character of human 
nature in the conduct of those who are active only in opposing 
any thing new or unusual, or which exceeds their ability to manage. 
On the proposal of any new design, however reasonable, it is sure 
to meet with a swarm of flippant objectors, who use cavils for 
reasons, and substitute proverbs for arguments. However, in this 
method of opposition, at least, it must be granted that their 
resources are abundant. They have a plentifiil stock on hand, 
and are very skilful in drawing from it : for instance, " Let good 
alone," and* " Nothing new under the sun,** are very favourite 
aphorisms, and remorselessly made to act on duty in spite of their 
being worn out with old age and long service. Such men are 
dutifully determined not to improve upon their ancestors or prede- 
cessors : they will have their thoughts flow in one antiquated 
channel, and think it rebellious to construct another for themselves, 
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though the old one be corroded by age^ and choked up by the 
accumulated filth of hereditary prejudices. It is a pity that society 
should be pestered with such minds, who, by their dead weight, 
clog the wheels of action, and by the advantage of numbers can 
place great obstacles in the path of enterprise. Is it your wish to 
pass easily through life, in the manner so praised by philosophers, 
so extolled by poets ? Tread, whosoever you be, in your prede- 
cessors' footsteps ; plod on cautiously, looking fixedly on the 
ground, and taking care not to swerve fi'om the indicated line. 
If you find that in temper, or habits, or intellect, you difier from 
your fellow-creatures, conceal the &ct as carefully as if it afiected 
your life ; and if you value your comfort, presume not to think 
for yourself. You will then be happy and useful. Happy, for no 
one will be ofiended by you ; and useful, for plodding men are 
the anchors of society, which hold it doggedly fast, insensible 
alike to the eddies of reproach and the under-current of secret 

contempt. 

A. 



BOSABEL. 

(A Lover at the Grave of his Mistress thus sings, as he decks it with chosen 

Flowers.) 

Bosabel! Bosabel! 
List to him who loved thee well ! 
Leave thy seraph haunts above ; 
Bear awhile with earthly love ; 
Be thou present while I tell 
My simple tale, bright Bosabel ! 

I have wandered, seeking flowers, 
Through Bretagne's &ur cultured bowers ; 
I have told my tale of sadness. 
Amid merriment and gladness ; 
And the gayest heart would swell, 
And Laughter weep for Bosabel ! 

Bosabel! Bosabel! 
List to him who loved thee well ! 
Leave thy seraph haunts above ; 
Bear awhile with earthly love ; 
Be thou present while I tell 
My simple tale, bright Bosabel ! 
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Seated calmly by her bower. 
Was a merry plighted maid. 
First of her I begged a flower ; — 
She the willing tribute paid ; 
And she gave this lily bell. 
For dear, spotless Rosabel ! 

She, of old, had known thee, dearest. 
And bewailed thy hapless fate ; 
Happier hers !— for thou wert nearest 
Death, with joy when most elate. 
From her eye a tear-drop fell 
To thy memory, Rosabel ! 

Rosabel! Rosabel! 
List to him who loved thee well ! 
Leave thy seraph haunts above ; 
Bear awhile with earthly love ; 
Be thou present while I tell 
My simple tale, bright Rosabel ! 

Next I met a husband, cheerful ; 
Rosy children by his side ; 
Me he saw approaching, tearful. 
Whom such joys had been denied. 
Often he had heard me tell 
How I loved thee, Rosabel ! 

And he gave this flower, sighing. 
While the children pressed around, — 
Kindly, innocently, vicing 
To produce the sweets they found ; 
For they've heard their father tell 
The story of poor Rosabel ! 

They have heard, with childish sorrow, 
And have wept, my sweet, for thee ; 
EQther will they haste to-morrow, 
Fresher flowers to bring to me, 
And to sit while I shall tell 
Of the dear— dead — Rosabel ! 

Rosabel I Rosabel ! 
List to him who loved thee well ! 
Leave thy seraph haunts above ; 
Bear awhile with earthly love ; 
Be not absent while I tell 
My simple tale, bright Rosabel ! 

Hal. 
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THE ROBBERS. 

( Translated from the German of Friedrich Von Schiller,) 



ACT I. 

Scene II. — A Tavern on the borders of Saxony. 

Charles Moor (reading), Spieoelbero (drinking at a table), 

* 

Moor, (laying donm his booh,) I get weary of this paltry age 
when I read in my Plutarch of great men. 

Spie. (drinking,) You must read Josephus. 

Moor. The Promethean spark is burnt out, and now they take 
for it the flame of a tinder — theatrical fire, that will not light a 
tobacco-pipe. They are like rats gnawing at the club of Hercules. 
A French abb^ teaches that Alexander was a poltroon; a con- 
sumptive professor holds at each word a bottle of sal volatile to 
his nose, and reads to a college about strength; fellows who are 
ready to faint after tlie slightest excess, scribble about the tactics 
of Hannibal ; whimpering boys fish for phrases out of the battle 
of CannaB, and cry over the victory of Scipio, because they must 
translate it. 

Spie. That is spoken like Alexander himself. 

Moor. A fair reward for your labour in the field, that you now 
live in the gymnasium, and your immortality is dragged about in 
a satchel ! A costly return for your shed blood, to be wrapped 
round gingerbread by a poor pedlar ; or, if you are fortunate, to 
be screwed upon stilts by a French tragedy writer, and dragged 
about with wires ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Spie. (drinks,) Read Josephus, I say. 

Moor. Shame, shame upon tliis weak and sinewless age, that 
is fit for nothing but to ruminate on the deeds of former times, 
and to flay the heroes of antiquity with commentaries, and spoil 
them with tragedies ! They trammel up their sound natures with 
absurd conventions, while they have not the heart to drain a glass 
to their welfare. They revile the shoe-black, if he gets in their 
way, and abuse the poor villain that they fear not. They will 
deify each other for a dinner, and would poison one another for a 
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bed that they had been outbid for at an auction. They condemn 
the Sadducees who do not come often enough to the church ; and 
they count their gains at the altar, — fall on their knees, that they 
may stretch out their laps the wider, — look at the priest, to see how 
his wig is dressed. They fall in a swoon if they see a goose bleed, 
and clap their hands if their rival becomes a bankrupt. However 
earnestly I press their hand, — ** But one day longer V* — in vain. 
— '* To prison with the dog !'* — Prayers ! oaths ! tears ! — (stamp- 
ing on the ground.) Hell and devil ! 

Spie. And for a dirty two thousand ducats, perhaps. 

MooH. No, I may not think of it. I will press my body into 
stays, and lace up my will in laws. The law hath degraded that 
to a snail's pace which should have been the eagle's flight. The law 
hath never yet made one great man ; but freedom breeds wonders 
and extremes. They palisade themselves in the stomach of a 
tyrant, and court the humour of his maw. Oh that the spirit of 
Herman yet glimmered in his ashes ! Place me at the head of 
an army of men like myself, and out of Germany there shall 
arise a republic, in comparison with which Rome and Sparta 
shall seem like nunneries. — (Throws his sword on the table and 
starts up,) 

Spie. (springing up,) Bravo ! bravissimo ! You bring me just 
upon the right chapter. I will say something in your ear, Moor, 
that has long been in my mind ; and you are the right man for it ! 
— Drink, brother, drink. — What, if we become Jews again ? Say, 
is it not a clever, bold plan ? We send out a manifesto to the four 
ends of the world, and summon to Palestine all who eat no swine's 
flesh Then I prove, by valid documents, that Herod the Tetrarch 
was my great grandfather, and so on. — That will be a victory, 
Charles, if we build up Jerusalem again. Then, quick with the 
Turks out of Asia, while the iron is hot ; and hew cedars out of 
Lebanon, and build ships, and enclose the old race in its ancient 
boundaries. In the mean time — 

Moor, (takes his hand, laughing,) Comrade I it's at an end 
now with these fooleries. 

Spie. (puzzled,) Why, you would not quite play the lost son, 
would you ? A fellow like you, who has made more marks on 
faces with your sword than three clerks have written in a leap- 
year ! — Shall I tell you about the great dog-burial? — Ha! — I 
must recall to you your own picture, that will make fire bum in 
your veins, if nothing else inspirits you. Do you remember how 
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the master of the college shot your dog's leg, and you, in revenge, 
proclaimed a fast in the whole town ? They grumbled at your 
rescript. But you, not idle, bought up all the meat in L — , so 
that in eight hours there was not a bone left to gnaw in the whole 
neighbourhood, and the price of fish began to rise. Magistrates and 
citizens vowed vengeance. We students rushed out, about seven hun- 
dred of us ; and you at their head ; and tailors, and pedlars, and 
tavern-keepers, and all kinds of trades, behind you ; and swore to 
raise a storm against the town, if they should hurt a hair of a student's 
head. Yon assembled a whole council of doctors, and offered three 
ducats to him who would write a receipt for the dog. We feared 
they would have too much honour, and say, " No ;" and we had 
agreed before to force them. But that was unnecessary ; for in one 
hour twelve receipts were written ; so that the beast soon died ! 

Moor. Shameful fellows ! 

Spie. The funeral ceremony was arranged with all splendour : 
songs were sung over the dog; and about a thousand of us 
marched out in the night, a lantern in one hand, sword in the 
other ; and so went through the town, with ringing of bells, till 
the dog was buried. Then there was a feast, which lasted till the 
morning light. You thanked the master for his hearty condolence, 
and sold the meat at half-price. Mort de ma vie! Then we 
respected you, like the garrison of a rescued fortress. 

Moor. And are you not ashamed to talk big about this ? 

Spie. Go, go ! You are no longer Moor. Do not you know, 
how a thousand times, flask in hand, you have called up the old 
miser, and said, he should only scrape and squeeze together, that 
you might moisten your throat with it ? Don't you know ? — don't 
you know? — Oh, you poor pitiful brs^gart! That was manly 
spoken and nobly, but — 

Moor. Curses on thee, for reminding me of it ! curses on my- 
self, for having said so I But it was only in the fumes of wine, 
and my heart heard not what my tongue uttered. 

Spie. (shaking his head.) No ! no ! no ! that cannot be — ^im- 
possible. Brother, you cannot be in earnest. Say, is it not 
necessity that turns thee thus ? Come, let me tell you a story of 
my boyish years. Then I had near my house a ditch, that was, 
at least, eight feet wide, where we boys used to contend who 
should jump over it. But that was in vain. Plump! you fell; 
and there was a hissing and laughter at you ; and snow-balls were 
thrown at you over and over again. Next my house there lay a 
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hunter's dog, chained up ; such a fierce beast, that it would snap 
at a girPB petticoats like lightning, if she ventured too near him. 
It was the joj of my soul to teaze this dog, when I could ; and 
I would half die with laughter to see how he would have run 
after me if he had only been able. — What happened ? Another 
time I was provoking him, and struck him with a stone so hard 
upon the rib, that he with fury broke the chain, and ran after me; 
and I fled away like all the tempests. There was just that cursed 
ditch between. What was to be done? The dog was hard at my 
heels, and raging; so I quickly resolved — the leap was taken — and 
over I am. I have to thank that spring for body and life. The 
beast would have torn me to bits. 

Moor. But to what end is this? 

Spie. To this — that you may see that our power increases in 
our necessity. Therefore, I never faint, even when it comes to 
extremities. Courage grows with danger ; strength increases in 
the contest. Fortune must have intended me for a great man, 
since she always strokes me backwards. 

Moor, (angrily.) I know not for what we should have had 
coun^e, and have not had it. 

Spie. So? — And you will let your gift» be wasted ? Bury your 
talent ? Think you that your pranks in Leipsic form the bounda- 
ries of human wit ? Let us first go into the great world — Paris 
and London ! — ^where one gets a box of the ear if he greets another 
as an honourable man. There is a jubilee of the soul, if you prac- 
tise the profession in its greatness ! You will gape ! you will open 
your eyes ! Wait ; and you shall learn from Spiegelberg how we 
copy handwritings, turn the dice, break open locks, and turn out 
the contents of the cofiers ! The fellow shall be tied up to the 
next gallows who hungers with honest fingers. 

Moor, (absent,) How ? Have you indeed brought it so far ? 

Spie. I believe you do not trust me. Wait ; let me first get 
warm ; — you shall see a wonder. The fruit of my labouring wit 
shall turn your brain round in your skull. — ( Rising j vehemently.)— 
How it brightens in me ! Oreat thoughts glimmer in my soul ! 
Gigantic plans ferment in my creative brain ! Cursed lethargy ! — 
(striking his forehead) — that has hitherto enchained my powers ; 
barred and fettered my projects ! I awake ! I feel who I am — 
what I must become ! 

Moor. You are a fool : the wine rules in your brain. 

Spie. (more vehemently,) " Spiegelberg/' they will say ; " can 
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you conjure, Spiegelberg?'' — " 'Tis a shame that you are not a gene- 
ral, Spiegelberg," will the king say ; '* you would have driven the 
Austrians through a button-hole," — " Truly," I hear the doctors 
complain, ^' it is unpardonable that the man did not study medicine ; 
he would have discovered a new specific." — " Ah ! and that he had 
not taken the treasury for his province," will the Sullys sigh in 
their cabinets ; " he would have conjured louis-d'ors out of the 
stones." — And Spiegelberg will it be in the east, and in the west ; 
and into the mud with you, you cowards, you toads, while Spiegel- 
berg, with outstretched wings, soars to the temple of Fame ! 

Moor. Fortune to thee on the way ! Rise thou on the pillars 
of infamy to the summit of fame. A noble pleasure lures me into 
the shadow of my father's groves — ^into the arms of my Amelia. 
A week ago I wrote to my father for forgiveness. I have not 
concealed the least circumstance ; and where sincerity is, there is 
also compassion and aid. Let us part, Moritz. We see each 
other to-day for the last time. The post is come in : my father's 
pardon is already within the walls of this town. 

j^n^er Schweitzer, GRiMM,RoLLER,ScHUFTERLE,an^RAZMAN. 

RoL. Do you know that we are discovered ? 

Grimm. That we are every moment in danger of being captured ? 

Moor. I do not wonder. It may go as it will. Have you 
seen Schwarz ? And did he tell you of no letter that he had for me ? 

RoL. He has been seeking you for a long time. 

Moor. Where is he? Where? where? — (Going hastily.) 

RoL. Stop! we have directed him here. You tremble — 

Moor. I tremble not. Why should I tremble ? Comrades ! 
this letter — rejoice with me ! I am the happiest man under the 
sun. Why should I tremble? 

Enter Schwarz. 

Moor, (flies to meet him,) Brother ! brother I The letter ! 
the letter ! 

Schwarz. (gives him the letter, which he opens hastily,) What 
ails you ? Why so pale ? 

Moor. My brother's hand ! 

Schwarz. What's the matter with Spiegelberg ? 

Grimm. The fellow is mad. He makes gestures as if he had 
the St. Vitus's dance. 
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ScHUF. His reason goes round in a ring. I think he is 
making verses. 

Raz. Spiegelberg ! Hollo ! Spiegelberg ! — The beast does not 
hear. 

Grimm, (shakes him,) Old fellow ! are you dreaming ? 

Spie. (who has been all the time acting in dumb show, springs 
up wildly,) La bourse ou la vie ! (and seizes Schweitzer by the 
throaty who throws him carelessly against the waU, Moor lets 
the letter fall, and rtishes out. All start up,) 

RoL Moor ! where are you. Moor ? What are you doing ? 

Grimm. What's the matter ? what's the matter ? He is pale 
as a corpse. 

ScHWEiT. This must be pleasant news ! Let us see ! 

RoL. (takes up the letter, and reads.) " Unhappy Brother !" — 
the beginning sounds merrily — *' I may only tell you, shortly, 
that your hopes are vain. You may go, says your father, where 
your crimes lead you. Also he says, you may never hope to find 
mercy at his feet, unless you are content to be kept in the lowest 
vault of his tower, upon water and bread, till your hairs grow like 
eagles' feathers, and your nails like birds* claws. These are his 
own words. He bids me close the letter. Farewell ! for ever. I 
pity you. Francis Von Moor." 

ScHWEiT. A sweet brother, in truth! Francis, they call the 
fellow. 

Spie. (creeping behind him.) Talk you about water and bread! 
A pleasant life. I have cared differently for you. Said I not, 
I must at last think for you all ? 

ScHWEiT. What says the sheep's-head ? The ass will think for 
us all ? 

Spie. Hares, cripples, lame dogs, are ye all, if ye have not the 
heart to dare something great 

RoL. Now, truly that we were ; you are right — but will this that 
you dare do get us out of this cursed situation ? Will it ? 

Spie. (laughing proudly.) Poor beggars ! Get out of this 
situation I Ha! ha! ha! — out of this situation! — and your 
thimbleful of brains thinks of nothing more ? Spiegelberg must 
be a poor puppy if he would begin with that only. Heroes ! I tell 
ye — ^freemen ! princes ! gods ! will it make ye. 

Raz. That is much for one stroke, truly. But it will be a neck- 
breaking business — it will cost one his head, at the least. 

Spie. It wiU cost nothing but courage ; the rest I take upon 
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myself. Courage, I say, Schweitzer ! Courage, Roller, Grimm, 
Razmao, Schuflerle ! Courage ! 

ScHWBiT. Courage ! If that's all, I have courage enough to 
go barefoot through hell. . 

ScuuF. Courage enough to wrestle with the very devil under 
the gallowsi for a poor sinner. 

Spib. This pleases me ! If you have courage, let one of you 
step forth, and say if there is not all to win, and nothing to 
lose. 

ScuwARZ. Truly, there is much to lose, if I should lose what I 
have yet to get. 

Raz. Yes, the devil ! and much to win, if I should win what I 
have not got to lose. 

ScHUF. If I should lose what I carry on my back on tick, in 
any case I should have nothing more to lose. 

Spie. Thus then — (he stands in the midst of them) — if yet a 
drop of German hero's blood runs in your veins — come ! We will go 
down into the Bohemian forests ; there collect a robber band, and 
— what are you gaping at me for ? — Is your bit of courage already 
damped? 

RoL. You are not the first rogue that has overlooked the gal* 
lows. And yet, what other choice have we left? 

Spie, Choice ? What ! you have nothing to choose ! Will ye 
stick in a prison, and buzz together till the last trumpet sounds ? 
Will ye labour for a bit of dry bread, with a shovel and a hoe ? 
Will ye squeeze out an alms by singing ballads at people's win- 
dows ? Or will ye swear to the calf-skin — and that is just the 
question, if one may trust your faces — and therci under the 
capricious humour of a corporal, sufier purgatory before-hand ? 
Or, with tinkling music, march after the drums? Or, in the 
galliot-paradise, drag after you all Vulcan's iron magazine ? See 
— ^that have ye to choose ; and there is all that ye can choose. 

RoL. Spiegelberg is not wrong. I have also laid my plans, 
and they meet at last in one. How would it be, thought I, if you 
should sit down, and cut up a pocket-book, or an annual, or some- 
thing of that kind, and criticise it for a groat, as is actually the 
fashion ? 

ScHUF. The deuce ! Your advice comes near to my project. 
I thought to myself, how if you should become a devotee, and 
weekly hold your hour of penance ? 

Grimm. Done! And if that does not do, an atheist! We 
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could give the lie to the four Evangelists j let our book be burnt 
by the common hangman 5 and so go off with eclat. 

Raz. Or shall we take the field against the French ? I know 
a doctor who has built himself a house of pure quicksilver, as the 
epigram over the door tells. 

ScHWEiT. (giving his hand,) Moritz^ you are a great man ! — 
or a blind pig has found an acorn. 

Sgh WARZ. Excellent plans ! An honest profession ! How great 
spirits sympathize with one another ! 

Spie. And what hinders you, that you should not combine every- 
thing in one person ? My plan will ever urge you to the highest ; 
and there you will also have fame and immortality ! See, poor 
wretches ! we must even look so far — to after-fame, and the sweet 
feeling of a lasting remembrance. 

RoL. And at the top in the list of honourable people ! You 
are a master orator, Spiegelberg, when the matter is to turn an 
honourable man into a rascal. — But say somebody, where stays 
Moor?— . 

Spie. Honourable, say you ? Think you, that you will be less 
honourable then, than you are now ? What call you honourable ? 
To relieve rich misers of a third part of their cares, which only 
serve to scare golden sleep from their pillows ? to bring into circu- 
lation the stagnant money ? to establish again an equality of 
possessions ? — ^in a word, to recal the golden age ; to help just 
Heaven, and spare men war, pestilence, precious time, and — 
doctors ? Look you : that I call to be honourable ; that I call to 
be a worthy instrument in the hand of Providence ; — and so, with 
^kch meal that you eat, to have flattering thoughts; to have gained 
them by your skill, your lion-like courage, your night-watchings ; 
to be respected by 'great and small — 

RoL. And, at last, to journey towards heaven with a living 
body ; and, — in spite of storm and wind, in spite of the hungry 
maw of old grandfather Time, — to swing under the sun and the 
moon, and all the stars, where the brute-birds of heaven, enticed 
by a noble desire, play their heavenly music, and the angels with 
tails hold their sacred sanhedrim! Is it not so? — and when 
monarchs and potentates are eaten by worms, to have the honour 
of receiving visits from Jupiter's royal bird ? — Moritz ! Moritz ! 
Moritz ! beware — beware of the three-legged beast ! 

Spie. And does that frighten you ? Many a genius that might 
have reformed the world, has run foul of this rock. And if the 
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wanderer Bhonld see you flying hither and thither in the wind, 
** He must have had no water in his hrain/' mutters he, and sighs 
oyer the had times. 

ScHWEiT. (claps him on the shoulder.) Masterly, Spiegel- 
berg ! Masterly ! What, the devil, do you stand there and 
hesitate ! 

ScHWARz. And let them call it prostitution — ^what then ? Can- 
not a man, in any case, carry about him a little powder, that will 
take him quietly over Acheron? No, brother Moritz ! your pro- 
posal is good. So runs my catechism. 

ScHUF. Lightning! And mine not less. Spiegelberg, yoii have 
won me ! 

Raz. You have, like another Orpheus, sung to sleep that howl- 
ing beast, my conscience. Take me as I am. 

Grim. " Si omncs consentiunt ego non dissentio." Well 
marked, without a comma. There is an unction in my heart — 
devotee — quack — critic — and rogue. Who bids most, has me. 
Take this hand, Moritz. 

RoL. And you too, Schweitzer ! — (gives his right hand to Spie- 
gelberg.) — ^Thus, then, pledge I my soul to the devil I 

Spie. And your name to the stars ! What matters it where 
the soul goes, if troops of courier furies announce our descent, so 
that Satan dresses in his holiday clothes, and dusts the soot of a 
thousand years from his eye-lashes ; and myriads of horned heads 
rise from the smoking holes of their sulphur chimneys, to see our 
entrance? Comrades! — (starts up) — Comrades! what in the 
world can equal this rush of ecstasy ? Come, comrades ! 

RoL. Gently now! gently! The beast must have a head, 
children. 

Spie. (angrily.) What preaches the loiterer ? Stood not the 
head already, ere yet a limb stirred ? Follow, comrades. 

RoL. Soflly, I say. Even freedom must have a master. 
Without a head Rome and Sparta came to the ground. 

Spie. (in an insinuating tone.) Yes — hold — Roller says right. 
And that must be an enlightened head. Do you understand? 
Yes, when I think what you were an hour ago, and what you are 
now, — ^by one lucky thought. — ^Yes, truly, truly, you must have a 
chief. And who originated this thought, say must not that be an 
enlightened, a politic head? 

RoL. But I fear it will not do. If we could but hope — but 
no — 
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Spie. Why not ? Say it boldly out, friend. As hard as it is 
to steer the struggling ship against the wind, so heavily as presses 
the weight of a crown — Say it undauntedly. Roller — Perhaps it 
will yet do, 

RoL. The whole is a failure if he does not do it. Without the 
Moor we are a body without a soul. 

Spie. (turning away.) Stupid fellows ! 

Enter Moor, in the wildest agitation. 

Moor. Men — ^men ! false, deceitful, crocodile s brood I Your 
eyes are water ; your hearts are iron I Kisses are on your lips \ 
swords in your breasts ! Lionesses and leopardesses suckled your 
young, ravens bore them company at their carrion banquet, and 

he, he Villany I have learnt to tolerate ; I can smile whei) 

my worst enemy pledges me in my own heart's blood — but when 
blood-love turns to a traitor; when a father's love becomes a 
Megsera ; then let manly forbearance turn to £re ; let the gentle 
lamb grow wild as a tiger, and let every sinew stretch itself to 
rage and destruction. 

Roi«. Hark, Moor I What think you ? A robber's life is better 
than water and bread in the lowest vault of the tower ? 

Moor. Why hath not this spirit passed into a tiger that gnaws 
human flesh with his raging tooth ? Is this a father's trust ? Is 
this love for love ? I would be a bear, and urge the bears of the 
north against this murderous race. Repentance, and no mercy ? — 
Oh ! I would poison the ocean, that they might suck death from 
every spring ! Trust, confidence, — and no compassion ! 

RoL. But, Moor, hear what I tell you. 

Moor. It is incredible, it is a dream, a delusion — a prayer 
so moving, so vivid a picture of misery, and of repentance — the 
wild beasts would have melted into pity ! — stones would have shed 
tears !-^and yet, — men would take it for a vile lampoon upon the 
human race, if I should tell it — ^and yet, yet — Oh that I could 
blow the horn of rebellion to all nature, and lead air, earth, and 
sea s^aiust this hyena's brood ! 

Grim. But hear, hear ! You cannot hear for raving I 

Moor. Away, away from me ! Is not thy name man ? Hath 
not a woman borne thee ? Out of my sight, with thy man's face I 
— I loved him unutterably, as no son ever loved. I would have 
given a thousand lives for him. (Roaming and stamping,) Ha ! 
— who now puts a sword into my hand, to give a burning wound 
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to this otter's brood ! — who tells me how I may reach the heart of 
their life, maim it, and annihilate it — he is my friend, my angel, 
my god. I will worship him ! 

RoL. Even these friends will we be to thee, if you will but hear I 

Schwartz. Come with us into the Bohemian forests. We will 
collect a robber-band, and you — (^Moor starts.) 

ScHWEiT. Yon shall be our captain! You must be our 
captain I 

Spib. (throws himself on a seat.) Slaves and cowards ! 

Moor. Who put that word into your mouth ? Hear, fellow ! 
thou hast not fetched it out of thy human soul ! Who put that 
word into your mouth ? Yes, by the thousand-armed death ! that 
will we, that must we ; the thought deserves divinity. Robbers 
and murderers ! — as my soul lives, I am your captain ! 

All. (shout,) Long live our captain ! 

Spie. (aside.) Till I help him away ! 

Moor. Look, there fall the scales from my eyes ! Fool that 
I was to yearn for my old cage ! My spirit thirsts for action, my 
breath for freedom. Murderers, robbers ! — with this word was 
the law rolled under my feet. Men have hidden humanity from 
me when I appealed to humanity ; away, then, with sympathy 
and manly forbearance ! I have no father more ; I have no love 
more ; and blood and death shall teach me to forget that ever any 
thing was dear to me. Come, come I — Oh, I will make a fearful 
scattering I Thus it is, then, I am your captain I and fortune to 
the master among you, who can burn the most wildly, and mm'der 
the most horribly ; for I tell you he shall be royally rewarded. 
Let each man stand forth, and swear to me truth and obedience 
till death I — Swear it to me by this right hand. 

All. (give him their hands,) We swear to thee truth and 
obedience till death. 

Moor. And by this right hand I swear to you here truly and 
firmly to remain your captain till death. This arm shall quickly 
make him a corpse who shall either linger, or doubt, or yield. A 
like return I expect from each man among you, if I break my 
oath. Are ye satisfied? 

All. (throTving up their hats,) We are satisfied. 

Moor. Now, then, let us go. Fear neither death nor danger, 
for an unbending fate rules over us. Every man reaches at last 
his day, be it on the soft cushion, or in the rough tumult of the 
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fight, or on the open gallows and the wheel. One of these is your 
destiny. (Exeunt all hut Spiegelberg.^ 

Spie. (looking after him.) Your catalogue hath a gap. You 
have left out poison. 

Scene III. — Moor's Castle. Amelia's ChMmber, 
Francis and Am&lia. 

Fran. You turn away, Amelia. Do I deserve less than him 
whom his father hath cursed? 

Ambl. Away ! — Ha, the loving kind-hearted father, who gives 
his son a prey to wolves and monsters I He comforts himself with 
sweet and costly wine, and nurses his rotten hmhs in cushions of 
cedar^ while his great, noble son starves I Shame on ye, ye mon- 
sters I shame on ye, ye dragons' souls, ye scandals of humanity ! — 
his only son I 

Fran. I thought he had two ? 

Amel. Yes, he deserves to have sons like you. On his death- 
bed will he in vain stretch out his withered hand for his Charles, 
and shuddering draw it back, when he touches the ice-cold hand of 
his Francis. Oh, it is sweet, it is sweet beyond all price, to be 
cursed by thy father I Say, Francis, dear brotherly soul I what 
must one do if one would be cursed by him ? 

Fran. You rave, my love; you are to be pitied. 

Amel. Oh, I pray thee, dost thou pity thy brother? — No, 
monster, you hate him I you hate me also I 

Fran. I love thee as myself, Amelia. 

Amel. If you love me, can you refuse me one request ? 

Fran. None, none I if it is not more than my life. 

Amel. Oh, if it is so ! A request that you can so easily, so 
willingly perform. — ( Proudly j) Hate me ! I must turn red as 
fire for shame, if I think on Charles, and then think, thou dost not 
hate me. Do you promise me this ? — Now go, and leave me ; I 
would be alone. 

Fran. Dearest dreamer! how I wonder at thy soft loving 
heart, (touching her breast.) Here, here Charles reigns like a 
god in his temple ; Charles stands before thee waking ; Charles 
rules in thy dreams ; the whole creation seems to thee to melt into 
the one, to reflect the onsj to echo the one. 

Amel. (moved*) Yes, truly ; I confess it. In spite of you, 
barbarian, I will confess it before all the world — I love him ! 
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Fran. Monster, wretch ! So to reward this love ! To forget 
it!— 
Amel. (starting.) What, forget me ? 

Fran. Had you not put a ring upon his finger ? — a diamond 
ring, for a pledge of thy truth ? Truly, now, how can a youth 
withstand the charms of a courtesan ? Who will hlame him if he 
had nothing else left to give away — and did she not pay him for it 
with usury with her endearments, her embraces ? 
Amel. My ring to a courtesan ? 

Fran. Fie, fie 1 it is shameful. But if that were all ! A ring, 
however costly it may be, can be obtained from any Jew — perhaps 
the working of it did not please him ; perhaps he has changed it 
for a more beautiful one. 

Amel. (passionately,) But my ring — I say, my ring ? 
Fran. No other, Amelia. Ha! such a jewel, and on my 
finger — and from Amelia ! — death itself should not have torn it 
hence. Is it not so, Amelia ? Not the costliness of the diamond, 
not the skill of the impression — love makes its worth. Dearest 
child, you weep I Woe to him who hath pressed these costly tears 
from eyes so heavenly — ^ah ! and if thou shouldest know all, 
shouldest see him, see him in that form ? 
Amel. Monster ! how ? in what form ? 

Fran. Still, still, good soul ; ask me not ! (half aside,) If at 
least he had only a veil, to hide himself from the eyes of the world ! 
but there, it looks horribly through his leaden eyes ; — it betrays 
itself in the deadly-pale and shrunken countenance ; — ^it stammers 
in the half, untuned voice ; — it proclaims itself fearfully loud from 
the trembling, tottering skeleton ; — it has eaten through the inner- 
most marrow of the bones, and breaks the manly strength of youth. 
You have seen that wretched man, Amelia, who died in our 
hospital. Recall that man to thy mind, and Charles stands before 
thee ! His kisses are pestilence and his lips poison. 
Amel. (strikes him,) Shameless slanderer I 
Fran. Are you horrified at this Charles ? Does his mere 
picture disgust thee ? Go, stare at him thyself, — ^thy beautiful, 
angelic, divine Charles ! Go, suck in his balsamic breath, and 
let the ambrosial airs that exhale from his throat send thee to the 
grave. The mere breath of his mouth will blight thee. 

[Amelia turns fierface away. 
What an efiervescence of love I What delight in the em- 
brace ! — But is it not wrong to condemn a man for tbo sake of 
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his sick body ? Even in the most wretched cripple, a soul, great 
and worthy of love, may shine as a ruby out of the mire — (rcith a 
malicious laugh) — love may breathe even from blistered lips. 
Truly, if vice also shake the fortresses of the character, — if with 
modesty virtue also flies, as the perfume from the withered rose,— 
if with the body the soul also is crippled — 

Amel. (springing up with joy,) Ha! Charles! Now I know 
thee again ! thou art yet perfect! perfect! all was a lie! Know 
you not, villain, that it is impossible Charles should be thus ? 
(Francis stands for some time in thoughty then turns quickly 
round to go.) Whither so quickly, fliest thou from thine own 
shame ? 

Fran, (covering his face.) Leave me, leave me ! Let my 
tears have their course. Tyrannical father, thus to give up the 
best of thy sons to misery, to shame. Leave me, Amelia ! I will 
fall at his feet, and on my knees will I conjure him to lay upon 
me, upon me, his spoken curse — to cast out me — me — my blood — 
my life — all — 

Amkl. (falls on his neck,) Brother of my Charles, best, dearest 
Francis ! 

Fran. Oh, Amelia ! how I love thee for this unshaken con- 
fidence in my brother I Pardon me, that I have dared to put thy 
love to this hard proof. How well hast thou answered my wishes ! 
With these tears, these sighs, this holy indignation — also for me, 
for me ! — our souls so harmonized ! 

Ahel. Oh no, that they never did. 

Fran. Ah, they sounded so harmoniously together, I ever 
thought we must be twins ! and were there not this hateful differ" 
ence of e|:terior, by which, alas, Charles must lose, we should be 
confounded together. You are, I often said to myself, a perfect 
Charles, his echo, his image. 

Amel. (shaking her head.) No, no I by this chaste light of 
heaven ! No vein of him, no spark of his feeling. 

Fran. So alike in our dispositions — the rose was his dearest 
blossom — what flower was to me before the rose ? He loved 
music unutterably, and ye are witnesses, ye stars ! that ye have 
often heard me, in the dead stillness of the night, with my lute, 
when all around me lay buried in shadow and slumber ; — and how 
can you yet doubt, Amelia ? Since our loves so perfectly coincide, 
and since the love is the same, how can its children degenerate ? 

[Amelia looks at him^ wondering. 
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It was a stilly lovely evenings the last ere he departed for 
Leipsic, that he took me with him into that bower where you 
have so often sat together in dreams of love. We were long silent 
— ^at last he took my hand^ and said lightly^ and with tears : I 
leave Amelia, I know not— it misgives me, that it will be for ever. 
Leave her not, brother ! — ^be her friend — ^her Charles — if Charles 
— ^never — return. (He throws himself dorvn before her, and kisses 
her hand,) Never, never, never will he return, and I have sworn 
it by a sacred oath. 

Amel. (springing back.) Traitor, now I catch thee ! Even in 
this bower did he conjure me to love no other — if he should die — 
seest thou, how godless, how horrible — go from my sight ! 

Fran. You know me not, Amelia ; indeed you know me not. 

Amel. Oh, I know thee, henceforth I know thee — ^and thou 
wouldest be like him ? Would he have wept for me before thee ? 
Before thee? Rather would he have written my name on the 
pillory ! Go instantly ! 

Fran. You injure me. 

Amel. Go, I say. Thou hast stolen from me a precious hour 
— may it be taken from thy life ! 

Fran. You hate me. 

Amel. I despise thee ; go ! 

Fran, (stamping with his foot.) Wait] so shaltthou tremble 
before me ! Prefer a beggar to me ! — (Exit, in a rage.) 

Amel. Go, fool — ^now am I again with Charles. Beggar! said 
he ? so hath the world turned round, beggars are kings, and kings 
are beggars ! I would not change the rags that he wears for the 
purple of the anointed : — the look with which he begs must be a 
great, a royal look — a look that will annihilate the nobility, the 
pomp, the triumph of the great and the rich i Into the dust with 
ye, ye glittering trinkets ! (Tears the pearls from her neck.) Be 
ye doomed to wear gold and silver and jewels, ye great and rich ! 
Be ye doomed to carouse at luxurious tables 1 Be ye doomed to 
nurse your limbs on the soft pillows of luxury ! Charles ! Charles I 
if I were only worthy of thee — 

r 

(To he continued,) 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

FORTUNE, IM UNUSUAL GOOD HUMOUR, SMILES UPON EVERY BODY — EDWARD 
ANTICIPATES A TRIUMPHANT CAREER — AND SO DO HIS ENEBIIE8. 

Hayinq entered the forest beside Joe Bensal's cottage, and taking 
the first path that chance presented, Edward had travelled onwai*d 
but a few miles, when the sound of strife disturbed his solitary 
musing. Hastening his pace, a turn in the road soon disclosed a 
powerful man, with his back against a tree, bravely endeavouring 
to defend himself from the assaults of three others, in masks, who 
were united against him. Instinctively taking part with the weaker 
side, Heringford levelled his cross-bow and struck one of the 
assassins to the ground : his companions fled. 

Without pausing to receive the thanks of the stranger whose life 
he had arrived so opportunely to preserve, Edward's first impulse 
was to attend to the fallen man. The mask being removed, dis- 
covered the features of the youth he had met last night, the com* 
panion of Curts and Spenton. He was dead. In vain Edward 
tried all means of restoring animation, and, as he ceased from his 
fruitless exertions, he looked down with sorrow on the man who, 
by his hand, had fallen in the midst of sin. 

*^ Dost thou regret his death V* inquired the stranger. 

" Would that it had been but a wound !" replied Heringford. 
'< To be thus suddenly cut off* I" 
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" He had but lived to greater punishment," said the other; 
" but now, I owe my life to thine interference." 

Edward gazed at the stranger. He was tall ; of a i>earing proud 
and noble ; a man, apparently, of no slight distinction* He wore a 
complete suit of chain armour, over which was thrown a cloak of 
crimson velvet ; a chain of golden links was around his neck, and 
on his head, the light head-piece, or bascinet, surmounted by its 
graceful plume. The expression of his face was benevolent, with 
a trace of care ; and his grey locks, as they escaped from beneath 
their prison-house of steel, told of a life beyond its prime. 

" It was but just," said Heringford, " that my hand should 
have rescued thee, since I believe that, but for me, these men 
had not been here." 

" Ha ! — art thou connected with them T 

" By no friendly ties," replied Edward : " they are employed 
by one who seeks my life ; for me, too, I have good reason to 
believe they were placed in ambush, until attracted by thy chain 
of gold." 

" Who, then, is their employer ?" 

" Thou canst not know him. It is one Sir Richard EUerton." 

The stranger started, and turned pale. " Sir Richard EUerton !" 
cried he : then, advancing fiercely, he grasped Edward by the 
wrist '' Young man, be careful how thou malignest the innocent ! 
Hast thou proof of this ?" 

Heringford, surprised at his companion's emotion, thought, for 
the moment, that Sir Richard himself stood before him ; although, 
from the circumstances of the case, this was scarcely possible. 

" I have good proof," replied he. 

" Name it !" 

" I am not at liberty so to do." 

*' There is honour in thy glance," continued the other ; " I will 
believe thee. Thy story, alas ! is but too probable. Sir Richard 
EUerton I" muttered he, pacing among the rank grass : ** would 
he even slay me ! — ^Thy name, young man ?" 

Edward doubted the propriety of replying, but pride prevailed. 
" Edward Heringford. May I ask who questions me ?" 

'' Who am I, askest thou ? Men call me Bruton : by that 
name, then, know me. Thou'rt bound, I presume, to London. 
Can I serve thee there ?" 

Edward hesitated. " I am but an adventurer," said he, at length, 
" without views or prospects — " 
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'^ Enough !" said Bruton ; ^' thj frankness pleases me: I know 
thee brave^ and over yon corpse I found thee alao humane. War 
is afoot ^ take service under my banner, and thou shalt.find in me 
no unprofitable fri^d." 

The suddenness of the offer, natural as it was, aroused the 8U9« 
picion that, from the first, had lurked in Edward's breast, and he 
wavered as Bruton eagerly pressed him to accept the proposal he 
had made. 

'' I see," said he, '^ thou fearest to commit thyself to the care of 
a stranger. Heringford, I have other reasons for desiring thy 
friendship ; I will not conceal the fact, to tell them would be folly 
— ^but — but — I am not used to be mistrusted." 

There was something in his tone beyond all argument. 

** Neither will I mistrust thee," cried Edward ; " with thanks 
thine offer is accepted^" 

** So, good ! There is no time to lose : mount thou the horse 
this villain rode — it is tied to yon oak — and I will remount mine 
own good steed : if thou keep pace with her we shall not be long 
on the journey." 

Thus speakuig, Bruton mounted his horse, and Edward, having 
loosened, in charity, the three horses of the assassins that were hard 
by, chose the fleetest for himself, and joined his new companion. 

Few words were exchanged, as the horsemen proceeded rapidly 
through the forest and gained the open road. Now a village was 
in sight; they galloped through it, and it was behind them: 
onward they went, without once staying, or slackening their 
hasty pace. Once, as Edward looked round on the country 
through which they had passed, he saw a horseman at some dis- 
tance behind, following with equal rapidity ; but as he looked, the 
stranger abated his pace, and was hidden by a turn in the road : 
from this time he was seen no more. It was near sunset when 
they reached Iseldon, then a scanty village, now Islington, and 
inseparable from the town. Here, for a brief rest and refreshment, 
they halted awhile, and then, through a road skirted with small 
tenements, gardens, and bowling-greens, continued their journey 
to the metropolis. Crossing the town ditch, beneath the stone 
arches of Alder's Gate, the bustle of London was around them. 
The tall spire of St. Paul's cathedral and its precincts, the profuse 
display of the goldsmiths collected in the old Exchange, through 
which they passed ; the noise, the crowd, scenes and circumstances 
so new to Edward, served otaly, by their contrast, to recall to his 
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mind a picture of quiet Ellerton, and to make him sigh for the 
peaceful seclusion he had left. Passing, at length, beneath the 
northern tower of London bridgCi and over the draw-bridge to the 
paved road, they were not long in gaining the opposite side, when, 
turning to the right, they alighted, in a short time, before a large 
stone mansion that looked backwards by a terrace upon the river. 
This was Bruton*s home, to which Heringford was warmly wel- 
comed. Leaving their horses to the care of the attendants, the 
travellers entered the house, which was fitted up with every atten- 
tion to English comfort and luxury : a large room opened upon the 
terrace, and here, having thrown open the doors to admit the cool 
breeze from the river, they refreshed themselves before retiring 
to that rest which, by each of them, was so greatly needed. 

Bruton*s manner towards Edward was marked by the greatest 
kindness, and he seemed resolved to let no occasion slip on which 
it might be in his power to advance the interests of his young com- 
panion. Thus we find him, on the morning after his arrival in 
London, with Heringford by his side, passing through long suites 
of rooms filled with knights and nobles in splendid attire, and 
retainers scarcely less gay and modish, to seek audience of his 
sovereign. Edward's ideas of royalty were abstract in the 
extreme, and when Bmton, whose duty called him to the court, 
requested his companionship, it was not without many compunc- 
tions and a feeling of intense awe, that the inexperienced villager 
yielded his consent. 

Proudly Edward looked on the rich attire of the gay courtiers 
in the antechamber. It was not by pomp such as this that his eye 
was caught or his heart humbled ; but those nearest to the king 
were arrayed in no splendid robes, decked with no glittering gems ; 
they were the poor, the oppressed, the afflicted, who daily, at this 
hour, had free access to the ear of their royal master. Bruton, 
without any ceremony of announcement, entered the presence- 
chamber, and Heringford following, stood for the first time before 
his king. Henry was leaning upon a cushion, surrounded by his 
poor clients, listening with a sweet and compassionate smile to the 
tale of some orphan's grief. Never could his fine expressive face 
have been seen to more advantage than at that moment, as he bent 
in pity over the fair suppliant. His form was thin and slender, 
but none might doubt that it was fit to contain the soul of the hero 
of Shrewsbury. 

The king raised his head as Bruton entered, but acknowledged 
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his presence only by a gesture of silence, while the orphan ended 
her recital ; then raising her, with soothing speech, he promised 
that justice should be done, and dismissed her, glad of heart, from 
the interview. Turning then to Bruton : ^^ Welcome, our gallant 
friend," said he ; ^* where hast thou so long hidden thyself from 
our presence? and who is this youth that attends thee V 

** I have been engaged, my liege," replied Bruton, " on private 
and important business: this youth hath done me the greatest 
service, and is now enlisted as my retainer ; for all else, himself 
shall best answer." 

*' It is a noble youth of manly bearing," said Henry ; " if his 
actions correspond to his exterior, he will not remain long unknown 
to us. Of what family art thou ?" 

The king turned to Heringford, who was about to reply, when 
his attention was fixed by a face that peered forth anxiously from 
the crowd of suitors, as though eagerly expecting what he should 
say. It was not easy to mistake the features of— -Curts ! Edward 
felt his danger, but knew this was no place for equivocation. 

" Be not ashamed of humble birth," continued Henry, seeing 
that Heringford paused ; ** it hath no disgrace in our eyes." 

*' May it please your majesty," replied Edward, proudly, " I 
was never ashamed of aught that I bore with me ; but I have 
reason to doubt my name : I have been bred a villager, and called, 
from infancy, Edward Heringford." 

Edward watched the effect of this communication on Curts, his 
unexpected and unwelcome hearer : a smile of triumph confirmed 
every suspicion. 

** Why dost thou doubt thy name ?" asked Henry. 

^' Old Heringford told me, on his death-bed, that he was not 
my father ; other cause have I none." 

** No matter," replied the king ; " Edward Heringford is good 
name enough ; it remains for thee to ennoble it ; opportunity will 
soon be offered." Then turning to Bruton : " We march to- 
morrow for Southampton, and embark the next day for France 
and glory !" 

^' So soon !" exclaimed Bruton. 

*' The times invite us," replied Henry : " our Archbishop of 
Canterbury is anxious that we should set forth, and therefore, 
to-morrow be it. How wilt thou- join us ?" 

" We will meet the army at Southampton," replied Bruton. 

** So be it then^" said the king ; '^ and now, adieu ! I can spare 
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no more time with thee while so many wait aro\ind. Be brave, 
Heringford, and honour is not far distant !'' Thas speaking, he 
resumed his seat and his former occupation, as Bruton and bis 
new friend left the apartmrat. 

The pleasurable feelings awakened in Edward's breast hj the 
condescension and affability of the king's manner towards him 
were not without alloy. Bruton, intimate with the soTereign, was, 
it is true, a powerful friend ; but Sir Richard EUerton was no less 
a powerful enemy, within whose grasp he seemed once more 
placed. He could not forget the eager face of Curts, nor efface 
from memory his glance of triumph. His own suspicions touching 
his birth were now no longer hidden, and if, as he believed, the 
enmity of Sir Richard sprung from a similar source, his exertions 
against him would be redoubled. This, together with the almost 
mysterious appearance of his persecutor's satellite, in a place so 
uncongenial to his character, habits, or associations, combined to 
weigh upon his mind as he retraced his steps through the apart-^ 
ments of the palace. 

If, however, Edward Heringford had felt surprise on encoun- 
tering the man who had stipulated for the price of his blood, in 
the very presence of the king ; if he was before tempted to gift the 
hired assassin with the power of ubiquity, — what remained for him 
to think when, on the afternoon of the same day, he once more fell 
in with Curts, on the stairs of his patron's house! Seized with 
the most unmixed astonishment, Edward paused to watch the 
villain's descending form, unwilling to assure himself that he saw 
aright. Curts had that moment left Bruton's room : what could 
there be in common between a pair so opposite! Was Bruton 
indeed the man he had heard of as Sir Richard EUerton ? and 
had he thus long kept his victim secure in ignorance of his 
danger ? Many things tended to contradict such an opinion, and 
yet his mind reverted to the question. What accident could thus 
again have brought himself and Curts into contact ? 

All suspicion of Bruton's honour fled as Heringford, at length 
entering the room, received a cordial greeting. Hypocrisy may 
pass current for sincere feeling, but there is an honest warmth in 
the greeting of true friendship that no doubt can chill, none but 
the most obstinate prejudice can be able to misunderstand. With 
the natural honesty of his nature, Edward at once entered on the 
subject of his thoughts : — 

" Who was the man that left thee even now V 
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'^ An old and faithful servant of the house^ in whom I have 
ever reposed the greatest confidence." 

'' Indeed ! May I ask the purport of his late interview ?" 

'^ This questioning sounds impertinent/' said Braton, '^ but I 
believe there is an object in thine inquiries. He came but to bid 
his master welcome home." 

'' There is indeed an object in my questions," said Edward : 
'' tell me but one thing more — hath he left home himself?" 

'^ He hath. And now, to what doth all this tend ?" 

'* To the discovery of villany and treason !" replied Heringford ; 
" to the destruction of the snares of the wicked i This man, 
whom thou hast honoured with thy trust and thy confidence, M^hom 
thou hast bred in thy house, will prove a viper in thy bosom ! 
He is a spy and an assassin, sworn and secret foe both to thee 
and me !" 

" And what proof hast thou of all this ?" 

^' I have heard him boast of his crime : he hath been pointed 
out as a murderer by one that heard his plans !" 

" Where, then, have ye met ?'* 

'' The night before I encountered thee in the wood. He was 
one of those that attacked thee ; for it was in company with the 
youth that was slain T saw him. He hath been from home — ay, 
to Ellerton ! Call him, and ask whether this be not true ; his 
own consciousness of guilt shall convict him I" 

'* Edward," said Bruton, ^' this is a strange deksion. I know my 
servant too well to believe him false ; but thou shalt be satisfied." 

Curts was, accordingly, summoned, and entered the room with 
an expression of stupidity very unlike the character that was 
attributed to him. 

" Thou hast been away from home, Philip, by ray leave," 
commenced Bruton j *' wilt thou tell my friend where thou hast 
been?" 

" To visit my father, who is dying — dying !" 

" Thy father's house is at Iseldon ?" inquired Bruton. 

" It is," replied Curts, or Philip, with a vacant stare. 

" My young friend thinks to have seen thee not far from 
Ellerton." 

" He is totally mistaken," replied the domestic ; *' he is quite 
wrong." 

" Hast thou never been to Ellerton ?" 

'/ I do not know him." 

VOL. I. NO. III. P 
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'' Dost thou know the name of Curts ?" asked Edward. 

" No," replied Philip ; « who is he ?" 

" A hypocrite !" 

'^ Thou canst assure my friend, then," inquired Bruton, decisively, 
*^ that he is wrong in supposing thou hast been to EUerton, or in 
other company than that of an afflicted family T 

" He is wrong," replied Curts, "quite wrong ; totally mistaken." 

" It will do. Heringford, art thou satisfied?" 

" If his bare assertion will content thee," replied Edward, " I 
can say no more." 

Curts then disappeared, glorying in the infatuation of his 
master, and Bruton shortly followed to prepare for the morrow's 
march, leaving Edward to himself. 

For some time our hero paced the room in agitation, and at 
length paused to look out upon the river. The evening sun was 
gilding its rippled surface ; but the bustle he had observed through- 
out the day still continued with equal,' if not increased, vigour as 
the time for departure on the foreign expedition drew near. Troops 
of armed horsemen were occasionally seen crossing the bridge that 
rose on his right hand, and their gay pennons fluttered impatiently 
in the wind. All was life and motion, heightened in its effect by 
contrast with the placidity of an autumnal evening. This Edward 
saw, but it made but a momentary impression, while his attention 
was occupied by other thoughts. In quitting Ellerton, he had 
hoped to escape the snares laid for him ; but he had already foimd 
that in England he was not secure. In another country, he might 
have been safe, but thither also the persecutor would doubtless 
follow. He knew that it was for no good purpose Curts had 
wormed himself into his master's favour; he deplored Bruton's 
blindness, and dreaded the consequences ; but, at the same time, 
resolved, while remaining on his guard, to avoid all farther token 
of suspicion until, when proofs should have accumulated, he could 
place his truth beyond a doubt. And then, on the eve of leaving 
his native country, his mind wandered to that which was to him 
the brightest spot upon it: he thought of the thatched cots at 
Ellerton, its orchards, and its noisy brook; of his early friend and 
adviser, the pious Father Francis ; of the loves of Willie Bats ; 
and then of his own love, and of the blue eyes of Kate Westrill : 
there, at last, his mind was fixed, and there it ceased to wander. 

Subdued by these reflections, and invited by the congenial calm- 
ness of the evening, Edward turned to walk in the open air, and, in 
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the suddenness of the action, surprised Curts, who was at the door 
making a threatening gesture, modified on detection into a forced 
attitude of the most profound dubiess and humility. 

'^ Is my master here ?" asked the domestic. 

** Thou seest that he is not," replied Edward. 

'* He might have been on the terrace," observed Curts, in 
explanation, and immediately departed : soon after, Edward saw 
him, equipped for walking, issue forth into the street 

Obedient to his former impulse, and with a suspicion that the 
menace accidentally discovered was in some degree connected with 
his departure, Edward quickly seized his bonnet and followed in 
the same direction. Curts, or Philip, was not far in advance, and 
Heringfbrd had no difficulty in tracking him, as he made his way 
through the crowd. 

Repugnant as it was to Edward's feelings to act as a spy on the 
actions of another man, he felt justified by the imminent danger of 
his situation ; and thus, through many lanes and endless crooked 
alleys, was Curts followed by his intended victim until he halted. 
It was before a low and dirty house, with a torn roof of blackened 
thatch, and latticed windows, broken and almost hingeless ; the 
house itself only supported in its place by a beam between it and 
that on the opposite side. The walls had been whitewashed, but 
were now dingy and dilapidated ; they enclosed the most miserable 
hovel in a long, filthy, and poverty-stricken lane. At the door 
of this place Curts knocked and was admitted, although not 
without some parley. 

Edward was standing in doubt as to how he should proceed, 
when the door by which Curts had entered opened once more, 
and the domestic returned, accompanied by a stranger of good 
mien. They advanced in the direction to where Edward stood, 
concealed by the dark shadows, and the first words he heard 
decided him to remain : — " He not only suspects, but knows me 
and my purpose," said Curts ; '* thee too he suspects." 

*' Therefore is he the more dangerous," said the other, whom 
Heringford believed to be Sir Richard Ellerton ; '* we must be 
prompt." 

'* Wrong, quite wrong," said Curts ; " say, rather, we must 
await an opportunity." 

" But poison," urged the other ; " might not poison destroy 
both the victims, leaving me bound to thee in gratitude for 
everr 
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Here the two passed the spot where Edward was standing, and 
he saw the deep passions that marked the face of the last speaker 
as he urged these means of committing crime. 

" Poison," replied Curts, " will do where those who administer 
may rest secure. For me, I respect my life, and respect thou 
thine, — for I fall not singly." 

At this point they had passed out of hearing, and Edward 
returned to Bruton's house. To make known to his patron what 
he had heard would be useless. Still he could do no more than 
assert, and Bruton's prejudice was too strong to be overcome by 
other than the strongest proofs. To himself alone belonged the 
consciousness of the dangers that surrounded them, while he 
laboured in vain to discover the hidden cause of the bitter perse- 
cution which he experienced at the hands of strangers. 



CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

EDWAIID HERINGFORD APPEARS IN A NEW CHARACTER — AND OBTAINS, FROM 
AN UNEXPECTED SOURCE, ALARMING INTELLIGENCE. 

If to any one of our readers who hath had patience thus far to 
follow the changing fortunes of our hero, — and we very sincerely 
hope there are many such, — if to any one of these it shall have 
appeared obscure or improbable that Edward Heringford should 
so soon again encounter Sir Richard and his faithful satellites, — if 
the appearance of that inestimable individual, Curts Philip, or 
Philip Curts, should appear sudden or unaccountable, — the short 
explanation which follows will not have been made in vain. 

In order to place every thing in the clearest possible light, it 
will be necessary to recur to the night of the 8th of August and 
the midnight interview in the castle chapel. Among the arrange- 
ments made after the interruption by Willie Bats, and which were 
inaudible to that entombed personage, was the change of plan 
which brought Curts and his friends to their adventure (or misad- 
venture) in the wood ; — we need scarcely remind the reader that 
Sir Richard's visit to EUerton was unusual ; and there is nothing 
to warrant surprise in the fact that, so soon as the business which 
brought him there was concluded, on that night, he returned 
immediately to London. 
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Curts and Spenton, though put to flight and frustrated in their 
design by the timely interference of Heringford^ did not escape to 
a great distance. The conversation even between Bruton and 
Edward was all conveyed to their willing ears, and they became 
aware of the dangerous extent of knowledge which Edward pos- 
sessed. When the two new friends took horse for London, they 
were closely followed by Curts, Spenton returning to EUerton, for 
purposes of his own hereafter to be developed. The old house 
mentioned at the close of the last chapter was the property of 
Spenton. There Curts spent the night after his return ; and it 
was there, too, that Sir Richard Ellerton was in the habit of con- 
ferring with Spenton and another ally on his plans of villany. 
Curts, on the following morning, visited the king among the poor 
petitioners, with a full and justified expectation of being able to 
watch his master there, and of hearing more when Edward should 
be introduced ; at least of becoming acquainted with his future 
intentions : then, resuming his humble stupidity, his feelings of 
filial affection and domestic fidelity, he took on himself his old 
name of Philip, and returned from his father's dying bed to wait 
on his beloved master. The reader having been made acquainted 
with his subsequent performances, we now resume our narrative. 

It was before sunrise on the following morning that Edward's 
broken sleep was ended, and he arose to prepare for the early 
march. A more warlike costume had been provided for him by 
his friend, who now saw him transformed from the village archer 
to the mail-clad man-at-arms. A light steel helmet and waving 
plume, a glittering breast-plate, with all the necessary weapons 
and appurtenances of war, formed his equipment ; and he bore 
himself in his new character as though it had rested upon him 
from his birth. 

*' Good morrow, Heringford," said Bruton, when they met; 
" suddenly transformed, and much, I think, for the better. Thy 
maiden arms will soon be tested." 

" The time cannot come too quickly," replied Edward ; '' I am 
all eagerness to win. my first laurels." 

'* There is little fear that thou wilt lose them,** replied Bruton ; 
" but I have not yet told thee of thy duties. I have given thee the 
command over a score of mine own men, to use on what service 
thou shalt please. I have no doubt of thy courage, and the fewer 
the company the more chance is there that ye distinguish your- 
selves.** 
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Edward pressed his benefactor's hand in silent gratitude. 

In the courtyard the troop was assembled^ to the number of 
about seventy men-at-arms and an hundred archers. Edward's 
band of twenty mounted warriors, bright in their steel, stood apart 
from the others. Bruton had given to the little company a 
banner of its own, of plain white silk ; and each man, selected 
from the rest as best and bravest, instead of the badge borne by 
the retainers of Bruton, wore, embroidered on his shoulders, a 
white shield without arms or quartering, while, in the colour of 
their trappings and other minor points, Edward's band was further 
distinguished from the rest. 

^* Thou seest, Edward,'' said Bruton, as they entered the court, 
and were greeted by a shout of welcome, ^^ thou seest there thy 
men: let that white banner, emblem of thy fresh, unproven 
courage, meet never with disgrace I The white shield be thy badge, 
and mayst thou soon earn something worthy to be placed within it," 

Edward warmly poured forth his thanks, expressed a hurried 
promise that he would not abuse the trust, and mounting the steed 
with which he had been provided, as his friend gave the word to 
march, followed with him in the rear of the gay procession. 

The sun had scarcely risen as they set out upon their journey, 
and although the appearance of the sky gave promise of a sultry 
day, the breeze was at that hour cool and refreshing. High 
swelled each bosom as the trumpet's clang ushered them forth on 
their glorious expedition. The fierce war-horses pranced and 
neighed, fired with an eagerness scarcely inferior to that of their 
riders; the banners fluttered in the wind, the plumes floated 
proudly upon it ; lances and helmets glittered in the morning sun, 
while the gallant band Journeyed onward, as a bright tributary 
streamlet flows gaily on to swell the waters of the mighty torrent. 

Edward spoke with pride of his little company. 

" Thou mayst well be proud of them," said Bruton ; " they 
are chosen men and true ; but there is one among them whose 
presence may perhaps displease." 

" Which may that one be ?" asked Edward. 

" My servant, Philip." 

" Curts !" 

" Him thou wouldst christen Curts. He heard of thy suspicious, 
and wept to think that he should have been so much mistrusted. 
He entreated that he might serve in thy band, and prove, by his 
fidelity, how greatly thou wert mistaken. Knowing the man's 
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honesty, I could not easily refuse ; but, if thou vilt, his place shall 
be supplied by another." 

" Let him remain/' said Edward, proudly ; " be he true or 
false, my eye is still upon him." 

As day advanced, the heat increased; and it was after a tedious 
journey that, towards evening, the party arrived at Southampton. 
The army of Henry, which was to embark on the following day, 
was now quartered dirough the town, or encamped in the country 
around ; and, on the blue waters beyond, floated the ships that 
were to convey to France all these preparations. Str^gling knots 
of soldiery continually met the travellers, strolling away their 
leisure time ; while, ever and anon, the sound of trumpet and 
clarion announced that some new band had arrived, like their 
own, to be added to the main army. 

It had been arranged, by order of the king, that Edward should 
serve among the forces entrusted to the Duke of Clarence, while 
Brutoa remmned near the royal person. Now, therefore, the 
friends separated, and Edward rode with his own men to that part 
of the camp, situated by the sea side, allotted to his division of the 
army. There arrived, and having refreshed themselves afler the 
fatiguing march, the band dispersed, each man to such occupation 
as might suit him best 

Once more alone, — alone, though surrounded by the bustle and 
preparation of war; alone in the midst of a busy throng, for not 
one of the many faces sought his gaze ; by not one was he known 
or cared for, — alone, therefore, Edward bent his steps to the sea 
shore, and there, seating himself on the rough beach, rested his 
head on his arm, and gave himself up to his own meditations. 
They were calm : the prolonged rattle of the receding tidf 
pebbles, and the burst of each new wave, as it was dashen 
shore, fell like music on his ear, and lulled his mind t 
repose. The masts of the Eng^aHleet in the haven we 
without emotion : it appeared as though nothing could disi 
peace that possessed his soul. He thought of the vast oc( 
had, for ages, lashed that beach : in tempest and hurric 
sunshine and in calm, its raging or its placid waters hi 
rem^ed the same. He, too, had known the calm of life; 
lately experienced its storms; — but he felt that a day woiil 
when, as he now looked back on the changes of the ruffled 
also should he contemplate, with equal placidity, the vici 
of the present time. 
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The sun had set ; the glorious coloura it had occasioned were 
rapidly fading away ; but Edward still remained in the same posi- 
tion. The moon rose; and its pure silver shine, replacing the for- 
mer glitter, danced on the surface of the waters. 

Edward was not conscious that a stranger had seated himself 
beside him, until, accidentally looking round, he beheld Andrew 
WestrilL 

" Good even, Master Heringford," said he ; "art dreaming of 
glory and France, or of thy lady love?" 

The tones were half friendly, half sarcastic ; their hypocrisy 
was hateful to Edward's ear, and he made no reply. 

^ I wish thee good fortune in France," continued Westrill, 

^' Dost thou go with us ?" asked Edward. 

Andrew laughed. " No," said he, " I leave the French 
business to my friends. I have matter to detain me in England. 
When thou return'st, to hear what I have done wiU be news for 
thee. — When thou returuest !" And he laughed again. Edward 
guessed his merry thought, and shuddered, as though he had 
heard the mirth of Satan. 

*' Villain !" cried Heringford, " I know thy plots, thy wiles, 
and thy treachery. I fear them not ! But, if thy words bode ill 
to her, — ^if Kate Westrill be, for any cause, subject to thy persecu- 
tion, — tell me, tell me, dost thou bear her malice ? She is thy 
sister, Andrew ! Plot as thou wilt against me, but harm not her 
unprotected !" 

" Truly," cried Westrill, laughing, '^ to an impassioned lover, 
every shadow must endanger his lady love !" 

" Speak V* cried Heringford, fiercely. " Dost thou meditate ill 
against thy sister ?" 

" Far from it," replied Andrew, " unless marriage be an ill. 
She hath an urgent suitor, and when thou retumest — why so 
gloomy ? Dost not like rivals ?" 

" His name !" cried Edward. 

'* If thou desirest to cherish it, and art anxious to pray for him, 
so do — his name is Spenton !" 

Thus speaking, Andrew Westrill hastened rapidly away ; and, 
ere Edward had recovered from the astonishment into which he 
had been thrown by this new discovery, his retreating form was 
visible in the moonlight, far beyond the reach of pursuit 

( To be continued.) 
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RANDOM SKETCHES, 

FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF ▲ TRAVELLER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

No. II. THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

Having been engaged during the summer of 1 83 — in a tour 
through the most interesting portions of the state of New York, we 
determined, in the autumn of the same year, to visit the northern 
provinces of the Union; and more especially the picturesque and 
mountainous district of New Hampshire. The period chosen was, 
perhaps, the most favourable that could have been selected for the 
purpose, as vegetation was at its highest point of luxuriance, and 
the forests had just begun to assume that rich and beautiful variety 
of tints which so peculiarly characterizes American autumnal scenery. 
The route, too, which we purposed to pursue was one which almost 
rivalled the ma^ificent Hudson in beauty and variety of land- 
scape ; and everything seemed to promise a most delightful and 
gratifying journey. 

Nor were our expectations, extravagant as they were, at all dis- 
appointed ; for, on starting from the little village of Caldwell, on 
Lake George, we found ouraelves at once so surrounded by pic- 
turesque scenery, that we were puzzled which way to turn, in 
order to enjoy the highest degree of gratification. The limited 
size of the lake gives it an advantage which is rarely to be found 
in bodies of water of this description ; for in no position does the 
voyager lose sight of both the shores ; a circumstance which of 
course doubles his enjojrment, by presenting him at one view with 
two landscapes, generally of the most opposite character ; the one 
side being, in many cases, an undulated and richly wooded plain, 
while the other margin is bordered by high and inaccessible 
cliffs, jutting out in every variety of form, and often assuming 
shapes which bear a singular resemblance to natural objects. This 
compactness, however, (if I may so call it,) in the degree in which 
it here exists, though favourable to beauty, detracts, in some 
degree, from the sublimity of the scene ; for the expanse of water 
being still of considerable breadth, and not closely hemmed in, like 
the Hudson, by the surrounding hills, has not that romantic air of 
solitude which forms one of the chief charms of the highlands of 
that lovely river. Still the scenery is beautiful in the extreme ; and 
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we were well rewarded for our exposure to the burning rays of the 
sun, which shone with a fervour unmitigated by the slightest 
breath of air, by the delight which we experienced from the ever- 
changing variety of landscape. 

At the head of the Lake, or rather at the mouth of the strait 
which connects it with Lake Champlain, are the ruins of Fort 
Ticonderaga, a fortress once of considerable strength, though now 
in a state of ruin and decay. The only parts remaining perfect 
are the magazine and a portion of a subterraneous passage, which 
formerly extended from the fort to the shore of the lake ; but this 
has become so blocked up by the falling-in of small portions of the 
arch, that I was unable to penetrate it beyond about a hundred 
yards. The grey and moss-covered ruins, which still remain of 
the upper works, present an interesting appearance from the Lake, 
and are rendered doubly welcome by the rarity of ruins of any 
kind in the United States. It is doubtful, however, whether these 
will not soon be pulled down, to make room for some saw mill, or 
other outlet for the busy spirit of the New Englanders. 

After a short land journey of three or four miles, we re-embarked 
in a steamer on Lake Champlain, which, though it will not com- 
pare with Lake George for romantic beauty of scenery, is not 
without attraction to the lover of the picturesque. We should, 
doubtless, have enjoyed it more, had we reversed the order of our 
progress, and visited it before its more favoured neighbour. We 
slept at Burlington, a small town at the head of the lake, and 
were quite prepared, on the next day, to undertake our long and 
fatiguing journey through a portion of the country which has less 
reason than any other to boast of the perfection of its roads, or the 
excellence of its travelling arrangements. 

We were now, for the first time, in New England ; and so much 
does this section of the Union differ from all others, that we found 
much to remark in the various peculiarities by which we found 
ourselves surrounded. Among these, however, the most striking 
was the appearance and character of the people, and this, con- 
sequently, claimed our earliest attention and notice. Compared with 
the Englishman, even the inhabitant of the southern and middle 
states is cold and careworn in his aspect ; but, when contrasted 
with the Yankee (as the native of New England is generally denomi- 
nated), he seems the picture of joy and contentment itself. The 
lines of the New Englander's forehead are more deeply indented ; 
there is less softness and roundness in the outlines of his features. 
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a&d far less of warmth or feeling in his eje, than characterizes the 
inhahitant of any other portion of the globe. No trace of social 
enjoyment is ever to be distinguished in his furrowed countenance ; 
and it is hardly possible to believe, when looking upon the con- 
tracted brow, the quick anxious eye, and the pale countenance of 
a New England farmer, that one is not regarding a student whose 
midnight oil has been expended in toilsome research, rather 
than a free and independent cultivator of the soil ; so entirely is 
the fresh and good-humoured expression of the farmer absent. 
We may admire the boldness of his speculations, the enterprise of 
his character, and the depth of his commercial acumen; but 
beyond this we cannot go. In his social character he is blameless ; 
but he is a being whom we cannot love, for his whole time is so 
continually absorbed in his mercantile pursuits, as to leave no 
time for the innocent pleasures of life, or for those refined enjoy- 
ments of social intercourse which expand the heart and raise the 
intellect to the highest level. His whole life is spent in the pur- 
suit of a phantom, which generally eludes his grasp ; but which, 
when he succeeds in capturing it, proves of little real benefit to 
him. An observant traveller (Capt. Hamilton) has remarked, 
that " Nature, in forming a Yankee, seems to have given him 
double brains and half heart ;'' and never, perhaps, was a descrip- 
tion of character so accurately conveyed in as few words. 

Among the fair sex, too, the difference is equally perceptible, 
though, if we except a slight additional degree of coldness of 
manner, it is rather in appearance than in character. The New 
England ladies are thinner and more delicate than their southern 
sisters, and possess more of that deadly paleness which neutralizes 
so much the effect of beautiful features. As wives and mothers, 
however, their character is unblemished ; and it is only to be 
rescretted that the men do not resemble them more in mental 
qualifications. 

There were other novelties, however, of a more gratifying 
nature, and among these we noticed many objects of cultivation 
which are but rarely seen in any other part of the United States. 
The buck-Avheat, one of the principal articles of food among the 
people, presents a very peculiar and pretty appearance in the field, 
especially when the whole crop has not been planted at once, but 
in portions, at short intervals of time, as then all the beauties of 
the different stages of the plant are seen at a single glance. The 
stalk, which rises about ten inches from the ground, is bright red. 
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the flowers small and white, and the berries black; and these 
intermingled with, and relieved by, the rich green of the leaves, 
produce a very pleasing effect. 

But I must hurry over the intermediate ground, or the White 
Mountains will long remain in the dim haze of distance, and my 
reader's patience will tire ere we shall have well reached their 
base ; yet there is one feature of the scene which must be noticed, 
as the most gorgeous and beautifiil of the whole ; I mean the rich 
variety of the foliage, which was just beginning to assume those 
resplendent hues which have been so often mentioned as adding 
indescribably to the richness of the autumnal scenery. The road 
along which we travelled afforded ample opportunities of viewing 
these in their fullest perfection ; and never can I forget the inde- 
scribably magnificent aspect of the woods, strewed over, as it were, 
with the most brilliant gems — the topaz, the carbuncle, and the 
ruby — in every shade of their respective hues : and we were almost 
constrained to imagine that the days of the genii had returned, 
and that we were wandering in the enchanted cavern of Aladdin, 
amid the gem-bearing arbours of the Arabian tale. In some 
spots the scarlet was of the intensest and most vivid hue, and in 
others it gradually softened into a deep and sombre red ; while the 
various shades of yellows, from the light and golden tint, to the 
rich and resplendent orange, combined with it, and the whole set 
off against the still lovely green of the surrounding woods, formed 
a picture which sets language at defiance ; and in the description 
of which, the warmest and most glowing terms appear cold, when 
compared with the gorgeous and magnificent reality. Imi^ne 
such a scene as this continuing over a range of hills many miles in 
extent, and on every side, and some slight idea may be obtained 
of an autumn in the American woods. 

As the shades of evening began to gather in, we found ourselves 
in close proximity to the White Mountains, the most imposing 
range of hills east of the Alleghanies ; and indeed the only ones of 
any consequence in this part of the continent. During the whole 
day they had been in sight, but it was not until we came close to 
them that we could perceive their magnitude or beauty. Unlike 
the generality of American hills, these are entirely destitute of 
verdure, a circumstance which adds greatly to their sublimity; 
and is more in harmony with their proportions than would be the 
soft and brilliant verdure with which the surrounding country is so 
thickly clothed. We had hoped to have been able to traverse the 
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pass through these hills (which is most unpoetically denominated 
the Notch) by daylight ; but in this we were disappointed ; for it 
was near midnight ere we emerged from the narrow and circuitous 
ravine. 

About half way through, a spot was pointed out to me which is 
rendered memorable by haying been the site of a most melancholy 
occurrence, but one which is by no means uncommon in these 
mountainous regions : — The family of a New England farmer had 
taken Up their abode at a small, though neat cottage, on the side 
of one of the lofliest of the range of hills ; a situation so evidently 
perilous, that one is inclined to wonder that any one should have 
selected it as a place of permanent residence ; but, notwithstanding 
the apparent danger of the position, years rolled on without the 
occurrence of any accident ; and, lulled by this impunity, they 
relaxed their previous vigilance, and paid less attention to the 
indications which the mountain presented than before. At length, 
on a dark and stormy night, in the month of October, 1824, when 
the rain was descending in torrents, and all nature was disturbed 
by the violence of the storm, a steady, rumbling noise, on the 
mountain above, varied by an occasional crash, excited their fears 
to the utmost, and, in a luckless moment, they determined to leave 
the house. Scarcely had they proceeded fifty yards, when the 
avalanche of rolling stones (for such it really was) reached the 
base of the hill, and dividing at some obstacle above the cottage, 
passed around it in two channels, but uniting again below, it flew on 
in a single torrent, which swept everything before it, and involved 
in the general ruin the unhappy inmates of the house which it had 
spared. Their bodies were found £he next day some distance 
below, torn and mangled by the torrent. The house still remains 
the picture of desolation, and a sad memorial of the disaster which 
it so narrowly escaped ; while the whole of the surrounding land, 
once in a high state of cultivation, has been torn up and scattered 
by the storm, and is now no longer valuable for any agricultural 
purposes, even should any one be found mad enough to settle in the 
spot after so melancholy a warning of the danger of the situation. 

Nor is this the only avalanche with which the pass has been 
visited, for the furrowed faces of the hills on both sides bear 
ample testimony to the violence of these mountain tempests. 
Happily, however, no other case has occurred involving the sacri- 
fice of human life ; for the farmers who have since settled in the 
vicinity have taken warning by the fate of their predecessors, and 
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there are now no inhabitants throughout the whole Notch, which 
extends for about five miles in length. 

The mountains once passed, we proceeded rapidly on our way, 
and about two a.m. reached Conway, a town of small importance, 
and, to judge by its appearance, of little wealth. Having slept 
there for a short time, on the floor, (for the beds were far from 
being inviting enough to tempt us to enter them,) we resumed oar 
journey, and, after a pleasant ride of two days, reached Boston, 
the metropolis of the New England States ; the hoary peaks of the 
White Mountains continuing in sight almost up to the time of oar 
entering the city. 

(It is but fair to state, that a residence of some weeks in Boston 
convinced me that among the higher and more cultivated classes 
of New England society may be found many favourable excep- 
tions to the description which I have given of the Yankee charac- 
ter; but with regard to the general mass of the inhabitants, 
including the second-rate merchants, I have never, during a long 
s^onr in that part of the United States, seen any reason to change 
my opinion.) 

A 
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In sacred grove or haunted ground. 
Where Nature's hand hath cast around 
Her spells of soft entrancing might. 
To glad our charmed and eager sight ; — 
Where placid waters calmly stream 
Beneath the moonlight's silvery gleam, 
And fragrant breezes o'er us pour 
The odours of each opening flower, 
While plaintive songsters warble nigh, 
And mountain rills are gushing by — 
How oft, in scenes like this, we feel 
A melody of thought all gently o'er us steal ! 

And if perchance, from ancient fane, 
The breeze should waft some holy strain, 
The vesper-hymn or voice of prayer 
Ascending on the midnight air, — 
Oh ! who can tell the blissful calm 
Which gently falls, like dews of balm, 
O'er every sense, o'er every thought, 
With still and solemn rapture fraught ! 
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Tet think not that in grove or dell 
The voice of song alone may dwell ; — 
Bind not her high and glorioos power 
B J music-bearing gales, bright streams, or midnight hour ! 

No ! deem not that to things of earth 
That heavenly minstrelsy owes birth ; 
Deem not its soul and spirit fled 
Because the things of earth are dead. 
It has a charmed and hallowed life, 
Untouched by care, or g^ief, or strife ; 
A glory bright that never fades 
In Sorrow's darkest gloomiest shades. 
Ev*n as we tread the haunts of men 
Its holy voice is with us then — 
That magic spell which e'en in death 
Blends with a strain of Heaven the good man's parting breath. 

This power have they to whom 'tis given 
To walk on earth as meet for heaven ; 
Whose common path is daily strown 
With odorous flowers in Eden grown ; 
To whom each breath from earthly skies 
Is sweet as gales from Paradise. 
In every stone they find a gem 
Meet for an angel's diadem; 
In every breeze they hear a strain, 
An angel's harp might not disdain ; 
In all they see around on earth. 
They trace some mystic signs of their diviner birth. 

E. H. P. 
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Oh, fairest lineaments I sweet glance divine I 

High bearing, graceful in thine own disdain I 

Words that the coarse and brutal could restrain. 

And to high courage the base heart incline ! 

Sweet smile, whence flew the dart through which I pine 

Only for death, and nought besides would gain ! 

High spirit, worthiest with kings to reign I 

K better times, bright visitant, were thine, 

Thee must I bum for, and in thee must breathe ; 

For, thine alone I liv'd, and, losing thee, 

Calamity can bring no sharper wound ; 

With hope and love my heart thou didst inwreathe. 

When paus'd the dearest joy life granted me 

Whose words the winds dispers'd, an empty sound. 

C. C. 
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AN APOTHECARY'S NOTE BOOK. 



'* Trifles make the sum of human things.'* 



There are few persons acting their parts in the great theatre of 
life who have more frequent opportunities of witnessing the various 
scenes of interest which occasionally agitate the monotonous 
routine of private life, constituting indeed the several eras of a 
family, than the general pi^actitioner of medicine. The incidents 
are often trivial in themselves, and, by many, might be passed 
over unheeded ; they are oflen distressing, and, by many, might 
be shunned. Pictures of misery and wretchedness he is fated to 
behold ; tales of woe, the tears of the orphan, and the lamenta- 
tions of the widow, are frequent greetings. His person, nay, his 
very name, is often associated with sorrow. He may be seen only 
when sickness, wounds, or death destroys some valued member of 
a little circle ; a lengthened period may elapse ere his visits are 
renewed, and then, what painful associations, what sickening 
recollections, are occasioned by his presence ; tears that had long 
been dried are wept again, and griefs almost forgotten bleed afresh. 

It may be asked, how can scenes of affliction interest one, the 
very nature of whose vocation tends to steel his heart against 
them ? Such scenes are beheld too often ; the shriek of agony, 
and the moan of the dying, are too familiar to be felt or noticed. 
Oh no I though the surface of the character may be somewhat 
hardened by their frequent recurrence, though chilled, it is not 
frozen ; his stem 'countenance may remain unchanged, but it is 
not heartlessness. He can participate in the sorrow he witnesses ; 
he can condole sincerely ; he can pity the anguish of the dying. 
The cry of wretchedness is heard ; and to staunch the tears of 
affliction, and bind up the wounded spirit, he breathes the words 
of solace earnestly. And so can he partdke in the happiness he 
has been instrumental in effecting. How gladly does he behold 
the returning bloom of health in a case he had deemed hopeless I 
With what joy he sees the ailing form of beauty restored to the 
native vigour and freshness of youth I A husband raised from the 
couch of sickness, in whose life the hopes and fears of a family are 
centred ! As it is his business, so it is his delight, to combat 
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disease ; and, through Providence, chase the fell destroyer, Death, 
from the habitations of man, and prolong for a little while the 
brief period of human existence. 

I was always fond of obserying, and have recorded the various 
little events which have come before me in the practice of my 
profession ; they may not entertain so mach as the love stories, 
the tales of romantic passion, and mere fictions of novelists and 
poets ; but, gentle reader, if you regard with pleasure the simple 
incidents of private life, an Apothecary's Notes may not be entirely 
destitute of interest. 
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EDWARD MAURICE. 

'TwAS a fine evening in the beginning of June, the beautiful 
face of nature was lit up by the parting beams of the setting sun, 
and already had a grateful breeze dispelled the heat of noon and 

brought a refreshing coolness to the earth. My friend L had 

dined with me that day, and we were carelessly conversing, in the full 
enjoyment of a leisure which those only who are occupied by active 
pursuits requiring long-continued mental and corporeal exertion 
know fully haw to appreciate. The extensive landscape spread 
richly before us, 

" Graceful with hills and dales, and lofty woods," 

adorned with all the variety of the time of year, and enlivened by 
the bright colours of the vegetable kingdom, exulting in its prime, 
doubtless conduced, in an especial manner, to heighten the plea- 
surable feeling. 

But it is the greatest annoyance incident to our profession, that 
we are at all times subject to the beck and call of the public ; the 
moments we would dedicate to quietness and retirement, the 
leisure we would call our own, may be unexpectedly wre&ted from 
ns by the necessity, often by the caprice of a patient« When can 
we say we naay rest securely — that the day is finished ? 

We were suddenly interrupted by the hasty entrance of the 
servant with a note. It was from the wife of a patient, requesting 
aH immediate visit. The unfortunate individual was known to my 
friend, and but a short time before I had spoken of his illness. 
« # * * * 

" Poor Maurice!" I exclaimed, after reading it. 

" Is he worse?" inquired L , hearing my melancholy tone. 
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" Yes," I replied ; " he cannot survive much longer ; a few 
days, or a few hours, perhaps, will terminate his existence here ; 
and his wife and children — " 

" You intend seeing him/' interrupted my friend ; " I will 
aocompanj you. — Poor fellow I" he exclaimed, musing ; " I 
never thought he was so ill — and badly off too. We must go at 
once, you see, doctor. We may be of some service to him yet — 
medicine, doctor — ^we mustn't let him die." 

I shook my head. Medicine had long ceased to relieve him. 
During my friend's brief and hurried speech, he had risen, and 
already prepared to go. I was willing to humour his benevolent 
haste, and we started. Although convinced that, in my profes- 
sional capacity, I could be of no further service, I was not without 
hope that the visit of my friend would be attended with some 
advantage. I had, in previous instances, beheld the superior 
efficacy of his treatment. 

L had traded largely and successfully ; his honest efforts 

had been well rewarded — he was rich. But if he valued riches, 
it was only [as they afforded him the means of benefiting his fellow- 
creatures; for his benign and excellent disposition was ever urging 
him to do good. Indeed, he seemed to live* but for that purpose. 
*' *Twas his delight," as he once told me ; '^ 'twas his hobby, to 
help his neighbours out of scrapes." Oflen have I regarded him 
as a ministering angel on the earth ; a visible instrument in the 
hands of Heaven to distribute the Divine favours amongst man- 
kind. Benedictions and happy faces everywhere attended his 
footsteps ; for he was (like Job of old) the father of the poor ; and 
his bounty was dealt freely and unostentatiously. 

There is a class of suffering poor who, as the sajring goes, 
'* have seen brighter days ;" persons who, by improvidence or mis- 
fortune, have been reduced from circumstances of affluence to 
destitution : these are not only too proud to ask, but they would 
even spurn relief, did they see the hand which proffered it ; and 
these have often had to bless the generous unknown who supplied 
so liberally, so constantly, yet so mysteriously, their every want. 
And if the kind being was sometimes discovered, the manner in 
which assistance had been conveyed, was usually sufficient to 
reconcile the most scrupulous. And though my friend alwajrs 
aimed at secresy, nevertheless he made himself known on exigen- 
cies, or when any good purpose could be answered by so doing ; 
for L was well versed in Scripture j and if we read, ** Let not 
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thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth/' he was aware it 
is also written, " Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see your good works." 

We walked on silently, and a few more pax^es brought us within 
sight of my patient*s cottage ; humble enough in its appearance, 
yet there was a pleasing rural look, a neatness and superior order 
in its arrangements, one would hardly have expected to find 
in its secluded situation. 

Edward Maurice was the only son of a wealthy merchant. He 
had married an elegant and accomplished girl : she had no fortune, 
it is true ; but he was in expectation of an ample one. Their pas- 
sion was mutual, enthusiastic, and romantic; and their sum of 
happiness seemed complete. They had set out with the fairest 
prospect, on the flowery path of early and well-suited marriage. 
It was, however, too bright to last; yet little did they anticipate 
that the pleasures then surrounding them should quickly vanish, or 
that their glittering path was to be darkly shadowed by a wayward 
fate. And when the joys of life are drunk so pure, the bitter cup 
of misery likewise comes unmixed ; and the draught, more bitter 
bv the contrast, will be loathed the more. 

His father had embarked his property in large speculations, 
when a quick succession of disasters swept it from him. He died 
soon after, leaving his son pennyless. And thus, in a moment, 
were dissipated all the schemes he had formed of future happiness, 
anticipating almost boundless wealth. Edward retired, half broken- 
hearted, with his wife, to a distance from his native place ; for his 
proud spirit could not brook the many galling mortifications which 
accompanied his altered state ; the haughty bearing, the merciless 
neglect, of those whom he had called his equals, and who professed 
to be his friends : and these were many ; for he had moved con- 
spicuously in the highest sphere of fashionable life. 

Twas this misfortune brought him to the town of A , where 

he had obtained a situation in a mercantile house, the proceeds of 
which, with a trifle he contrived to save from the wreck of his 
father's property, served him to live respectably in the retirement 
he sought. His wife had sustained this overwhelming reverse in 
their circumstances with the greatest fortitude : she had been 
throughout his comfort and support ; she had shared with him the 
cares of adversity ; and, by a moderated and well-timed flow of 
spirits, lightened the humiliation of poverty, and cheered him to 
retrieve his fallen fortune. 
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When they had been settled some little time in their new station, 
they had two children, and these were constant causes of joy to the 
fond couple ; new links, as it were, binding their faithful hearts 
closer, if possible ; common objects of labour and affection, render- 
ing their union more sacred and indissoluble. For a few years, 
they again seemed happy ;- 

" Yet we, alas I have never seen 
One glimpse of Pleasure's raj ; 
But still there cune some cloud between. 
And chas'd it all awaj." 

Maurice appeared ailing ; he absented himself occasionally from 
business; excessive lassitude incapacitated him; the slightest 
exertion became burthensome ; a short, dry cough teazed him ; his 
large dark eyes assumed an unearthly brightness ; and his coun* 
tenance, although it seemed to wear the hue of health, had lost its 
fulness. His wife watched with anxiety his altered looks and sad 
emaciation. I was consulted; and there was no difficulty in 
recognising incipient phthisis. He became irritable, his weakness 
increased daily, and, at length, he took entirely to his bed. I 
continued my visits ; they were consoling, apd I could, at times, 
alleviate the most distressing symptoms of his malady. He 
appeared reconciled to die, and often told me he had but one 
sorrow — his family would be left destitute. It is true, he had 
insured his life for a sum that would have made them compara- 
tively well off, but for some years he had been unable to keep up 
his payments ; his wife's friends were not in a situation to assist 
her; he knew no one to whom he could commend them : and the 
insupportable thought, that his wife and children would be friend- 
less — would want, perhaps, the necessaries of life, visibly hastened 
the progress of his disease. I mentioned the case to my friend 

L , and found he was not unacquainted with the family or 

their circumstances ; and I doubted not that some benign intention 
had induced him to accompany me in this visit. 



When we entered the room his wife was supporting him in bed; 
he had been weaker and more faint than usual that day. After 
a few preliminaries I presented my friend. L sat by the bed- 
side, and with the ease and freedom of manner of an old acquain- 
tance, asked after his state of health, and how he then felt ; and by 
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turns addressing his wife, noticed their children, and familiarized 
himself to the sick man by the many soothing observations with 
which those who are in the habit of visiting the sick for the motive 
of christian charity so well know how to intersperse their conver- 
sation ; and I could not but admire how by such remarks he was 
delicately paving the way to the more immediate object of his 
visit 

" Can I do anything for you, my friend ? *' he at length 
inquired. 

Maurice viewed him for some time silently and with an air of 
distrust, but the earnest manner in which the question had been 
proposed inspired him with some degree of confidence. 

'' Not for myself," he at length replied, (and as I thought some- 
what haughtily,) ** a short time and all earthly wants will cease 
with me ; but I leave my wife and little ones, and they will be 
destitute, — cast on the unkind world friendless, — and they are help- 
less, too, — my boy is young, — they cannot toil, — grief shall hence- 
forth be their lot — poverty and wretchedness — a bitter portion. — 
Oh ! *tis for them, for them I sorrow. I do not fear, to die ; if I 
have rejoiced in this life, I have also drank deeply of its miseries 
and cares ; 'tis but an uneasy resting place, but the grave is dark, 
its pathways gloomy, and when we think of those we love, the 
heart mill fail. . I had insured my life,'* he resumed, *' but for a 
long time I have been unable — I have been unable — to continue it ; 
'tis misfortune, not imprudence. I should not then have left them 
in absolute penury,*' 

He was proceeding in this melancholy unconnected strain, when 
L interrupted him. 

" Cheer up, cheer up, my friend ; do not despair ; you will leave 
them, indeed, but Heaven will not forsake them ; think not they 
will be desolate ; an eye that never sleeps will watch over them, 
advise, direct them. The Omnipotent hand is laden with good 
gifts ; and, believe me, the choicest he reserves for the distressed." 

There was a sincerity in his hurried tone and manner that ap- 
peared to console the sick man; and he seemed already more 
happy. 

^^ On earth I will befriend them ; and hark ye, Maurice, it was 
by chance I heard the insurance of your life had been neglected. 
I knew your usual prudence, and doubted not you were unable to 
maintain it ; the policy, however, has not become void ; rest satis- 
fied ; it is secured to your family ; the monies have been regularlv 
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paid — nay, naj, 'twas trifling — be bappy ; they will not be without 
means — they will not be poor now." He ceased abruptly. 

Maurice rose somewhat in bed and gazed vacantly on him. 
The unexpected declaration of my friend's benevolence had been 
too much for him ; his heart seemed overflowing ; he could not 
speak. But tears at length came to aid him. Yes, tears : it is 
not in grief alone we weep ; there are tears of rejoicing, and tears 
of gratitude, and there are many other occasions for tears. In 
sorrow the spirit may control itself; expressions of joy are mode- 
rated ; but the grateful mind cannot be ruled ; the emotions of 
thankfulness cannot be suppressed, and, in these moments, even the 
strong man weeps* 

His wife had approached towards my friend; she knelt and 
grasped his hand. At the foot of the bed stood her two lovely 
children, with their innocent faces turned towards each other, 
wondering what this should mean. I regarded the scene at a dis- 
tance. L was looking on the ground, apparently confused at 

the silent expressions of gratitude he beheld ; his face was flushed 
with a pious satisfaction. How I envied his feelings I He had 
made the dying man happy ; the heart that beat so sorrowfully he 
had lightened of its one great care ; '^ he had delivered the poor 
man, and the fatherless that had no helper ; he had comforted the 
heart of the widow," 



THE POET. 1 
Bt Major Caij)eb Campbell. 

His heart, by wayward feelings torn, 
The Poet — Nature's favourite child — 

With hair dishevelled, raiment worn, 
Graze haughty now — now sweet and mild, 
Wanders through life, with many a gesture wild. 

This hour, with passion proud and wan. 
He seeks the shadow — ^flees the sun ; 

The next will find an altered man. 
Who to the summer-fields will run. 
Nor strive the glad and golden air to shun. 

Oh I ye, who deem ye spare your time, 

Spend it not in the harsh formation 
Of scornful thoughts ; — nor think all crime 

The Poet's fanciful creation 

Of pictures — drawn ftom many a veiled sensation ! 
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THE LIFE CUP. 

A SPIRIT of light, from his radiant home. 

On the distant if orlds looked round ; 
And he said, ** Methinks it were well to roam 
^ To the far creation's bound." 
So he spread his bright wings, and away he flew, 
In a pencil of light his course he drew ; 
And onwards, still onwards, he swifdj passed, 
Till his feet on this vagrant world at last 
A place of resting found. 

He met an old sage, and cried he, " What cheer. 

Call you this the planet Earth ?" 
Quoth the sage, " I see thou'rt a stranger here *, — 
Those wings are of heavenly birth ! 
But come with me to my peaceful cell. 
Deep in the shade of yon sylvan dell. 
And m show thee how mortals, — for such we are, — 
Can find in this lonely and distant star. 
Both wisdom, and love, and mirth." 

Soon to the cell, the hoary sage 

With the wandering spirit came ; 
And his furrowed face, though worn with age. 
Now beamed with a jocund flame. 
He filled his hand from a clustering vine. 
And into a goblet pressed the wine ; 
** Drink that,'' he cried ; *' 'twill open thine eyes, 
For this is the way that we grow wise. 
And cherish our mortal frame." 

The spirit took up the sparkling cup. 
And its deepest dregs he drained ; 
And a second draught, and a third, he quaffed, 
Till not a drop remained. 
" Aha!" he cried, ** here indeed is bliss ; 
The nectar above is nought to this. 
Good sooth, sage mortal, thy speech is true ; 
My bosom is filled with life anew — 

With nectar— though long profaned." 

The sage again the clusters pressed. 

And the purple drops down fell. 
Then thus he spake to his shining guest. 
Ere he quaffed his boon fieirewell : — 
** Betum, return to thy home on high. 
Where dwell the bright spirits who never die, 
And to them this message, in friendship, give : — 
If they wish to know how we mortals live, 
Let ihem visit the sage's cell." 

fjL, a. £. 
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SCENES AND SKETCHES. 

Old men have generally a propensity, and always a license, to 
be garrulous. Of this license, gentle reader, I wish to take ad- 
vantage. For it is my intention to indulge myself for a short 
space in the privilege of a grey head, and to give way to those 
thoughts which must arise in one almost alone in a generation 
which knows him not. A strange desire sometimes seizes me to 
relate the incidents of my youth, and I feel restless till my mind 
is unburdened. I experience somewhat of the sensation which 
troubled the *' Ancient Mariner," though I cannot boast his power 
of fascination, nor his faculty of selecting a patient hearer. My 
early life took place in one of the most brilliant periods of Britisb 
history — the age of Burke, Sheridan and Pitt, — and they have 
left, old — very old — ^as I am now, an indelible impression on my 
mind, with a wish to bring before the view of the present gene- 
ration those glorious deeds and exertions of intellect, which make 
the puny attempts of their posterity appear like the convulsive 
efforts of a pigmy to imitate a giant. Men of a past age, who 
have exceeded the usual term of life, and trespassed, as it were, 
into the territory of their successors, are wont to think how much 
their contemporaries surpassed those who have risen up in their 
place. 

And yet, though confessedly a " laudator temporis acti," I could 
see without envy this age excel my age. My interest in these 
times is not so great as in those which have passed ; but their fate 
and their fame have been fixed, whilst the place which this age 
will find in the opinion of futurity remains yet to be determined. 
With no anxiety for the past that was mine, I feel that the present 
generation has some claim on me for instruction and much for 
information. Though it was my lot to live in the midst of such 
stirring scenes and events, I mixed but little with the world, and 
was content with the capacity of a mere observer. Such a state is 
not without its enjoyments, and even the recollection of them now 
somewhat atones for the loneliness I feel. But I often grieve that 
those glorious times have passed away, and perhaps indulge a 
slight sense of superiority over men of this day from my acquaint- 
ance with them. But to do myself justice, such a state of feelings 
is rare and transient. I can behold this age, if not with pride, at 
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least with satisfaction ; and if I find fault now and then^ I shall 
not be deemed a traitor to my generation^ as those who are con- 
tinually engaged in depreciating their contemporaries^ and in setting 
the lowest value on every thing which characterises the time in 
which they live. Such eternal complaints are neither profitable 
nor amusing, except to those who make them ; nor are they such 
as I shall indulge in, though I could do so with more propriety 
than those who now undertake them. My age was peculiarly the 
age of orators. Distinguished as England then was for many 
brilliant speakers, as well as for a number of talented debaters, the 
study of oratory could not but claim a considerable portion of the 
thoughts and exertions of aspiring men. I with many others was 
infected by this desire : being by nature of a dreamy and contem- 
plative mind, I imagined that the days of the Athenian Demos- 
thenes were come again. I studied the orators ancient and 
modem ; — I was indefatigable in my attendance on lectures in 
elocution, and societies for the practice of speaking. I was noted 
by my equals in age for the eagerness I always displayed to be 
heard on any question whatever, and for my uncommon readiness 
to speak on any subject, prepared or unprepared. In my closet 
I studied language and composition, and covered with writing as 
many sheets as it would have done good to an author to behold. 
Logic and rhetoric too formed part of the system, by which I 
hoped to make myself the greatest orator the world ever saw. In 
conversation I never felt easy till engaged in an argument, which 
I flattered myself I could conduct with great ability ; though I 
must confess that my hearers, and even my antagonists, were 
sometimes confounded by my subtilty, and wearied by the variety 
of illustration I displayed. My depth of research and my powers 
of amplification were enormous, I thought, if people only knew 
how to appreciate them. If in conversation with a single friend, 
he was doomed to hear a lengthy disquisition on something which 
he did not care about ; — if in company with many others, I never 
omitted an opportunity of making a remark, or of using my best 
common-places to illustrate subjects of which I was completely 
ignorant. It is true that my volubility of language was great ; 
though I never considered reflection and thought worthy of my notice, 
but as only intended by nature for the use of those who did not 
possess the inspiration of oratorical feeling. I had many phrases 
ready prepared for immediate use, and used to carry a tablet or 
book in which I noted down on the spot whatever ideas occurred 
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to me. In short, having fluency, I thought it easy to acquire the 
other powers of a speaker, and would often quote to those who 
rallied me ahout it, the Latin adage — " Nascitur poeta, fit orator.'* 
And here I must do myself the justice to affirm, that however 
deluded I might have been about my rhetorical capacity, I never 
considered myself a poet, — a vain imagination which I have found 
to lay hold of many in the present age. My conduct was peaceable, 
though my language was sometimes forcible, and even violent. 
By many young men of my own standing I was much admired 
and followed ; by some pitied ; and by a few despised. My re- 
putation adhered to me long, though I never met with success in 
parliament ; and some venerable men who remember the influence 
I had exerted in our talented society, will shake their heads at the 
mention of my name, and lament the downfal of the orator's aspi- 
rations. When my duties as a member of the senate called me 
from that scene of my inspirations, I foresaw its ruin — it fell — 
but it was long supported by my name alone, as we read in history 
that the war-cry of a fallen leader could restore his retreating 
soldiers to the combat and to victory. Pardon my protracted 
description of myself, my passion is an impulse almost unknown 
in the present age — for the rhetorical delusion is said to be snc* 
ceeded by the poetical mania. In turning over some of my old 
papers, I found the following description of the "debut" of a 
young orator, written when I was a member of parliament, and 
which I shall communicate to you as a specimen : — 

THE YOUNG ORATOR'S MAIDEN SPEECH. 

I entered the house rather late, just as an able and experienced 
speaker was bringing out the climax of his concluding sentence. 
When the applause which followed the speech had subsided, and 
was dying away into a faint murmur at the lower end of the house, 
the young orator arose to combat it, without a single friend in the 
assembly to greet him. At the sound of a new voice, those who 
were earnestly engaged in conversation stopped short to stare at 
the man from whom it proceeded, and then seeing nothing re- 
markable in his appearance, relapsed into the finishing of the 
interrupted sentence. The few who were interested in the 
question seemed to listen, at first attentively, and as he proceeded, 
eagerly, to the arguments he used. 

He continued for some time to employ a progressive train of 
reasoning, even and clear, with occasional illustrations and similes. 
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His style was lucid though somewhat florid^ his words well chosen , 
and suitahle to the method of arguing which he had adopted. 
One hj one a few turned round to listen ; some awoke with a con- 
fused idea of a pillow heing snatched fi*om under their heads ; for 
inferior speeches were in my time the pillows of somnolent mem- 
bers 5 during the delivery they thought themselves entitled to 
repose. Many dropped into the little listening circle, because they 
saw others attentive ; the striking imagery he used attracted the 
more superficial : so that by this time he was addressing a tolerable 
audience. Gaining confidence from this, he began to animadvert 
on the speech of his predecessor : and as he attacked it in an able 
and spirited manner, that gentleman and his party, before superci- 
lious, became suddenly and considerably interested. He proceeded 
by a calm course of reasoning to overthrow piece by piece the argu- 
mentative structure which his antagonist had been so industriously 
raising: until the solid edifice was levelled, and only the ornaments 
remained scattered about in cumbrous profusion. Having succeeded 
in erasing from the minds of his hearers all the impression which 
his adversary's arguments had made, he burst forth in a strain 
of sarcasm, as brilliant as unexpected, which pealed through the 
house and forced the attention of all. His unfortunate opponent 
looked like one who had imprudently removed the dam of a torrent, 
and stood expecting to be overwhelmed. The vivid blaze of his 
satire, which played in every direction, made each speaker fear for 
himself : and from that display of his powers he ever after received 
the deference which men always hasten to pay to speakers possessed 
of such formidable weapons. 

Having, as it were, annihilated in turn all his antagonists, and 
now feeling himself thoroughly excited by his subject, he gave full 
scope to the impulsive fervour of his mind, and let forth a torrent 
of declamation, which forcibly laid hold of the feelings of every 
one of the hearers, and made them subservient to his direction. 
He had now complete mastery over the minds of his audience — 
even of the coldest and dullest — each thought as he thought ; every 
one was led, by an irresistible power, to feel as he felt, and to let 
his afiections and passions flow in the direction he pointed out. 
But, as if unconscious of this, the speaker was entirely absorbed in 
his subject, and so engrossed in it as to be insensible to the effect 
he was producing. And when at last he sat down, holding, as it 
were, the reins of every heart and every understanding in that vast 
assembly, all seemed released from the skill of the enchanter, which 
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had held them so long. In the applause and confiision that 
succeeded, I was not able to learn his name — ^which afterwards 
became so familiar to me and to eyery Englishman. 

Such is the fate of an orator : he rises an unknown and unac- 
knowledged man ; he sits down one whose powers all are acquainted 
with, and whose genius all must confess and admire. Strange 
things are wrought during the flight of a few hours. 

One Forgotten. 



THE WITHERED LEAF. 

The summer time hath passed awaj, browB Autmmi spreads around, 
And through the forest withered leaves lie strown along the ground. 
Oh! many a silent moral, sad and eloquent, though brief, 
The heart may learn, if learn it will, e'en from the withered leaf. 

The time hath been when every one that's dead and withered now 
Hung fresh and full of lusty life upon the healthful bough ; 
And, but a chilling blast hath swept the branch whereon it grew, 
Tet now how changed its beauty ! and how desolate its hue ! 

And is not this the history of that allotted span 

The wisdom of omniscient Heaven hath portioned out to man? 

Is not his life as passing all, and every way as brief. 

As that the Maker's hand hath given the frail and tender leaf? 

E'en Love, that fidrest, holiest of every mortal flower. 
Let but a blast of envy strike, doth wither in an hour; 
E'en Hope, the nurse of every joy, doth sicken into grie^ 
Beneath the withering hand of time, as doth the autumn leaf. 

The brightest wreath the conqueror's brow in gaudy triumph wears. 
The common fate of earthly things, for all its glory, shares ; 
E'en Beauty, Love's idolatry, hath still a reign as brief, 
And falls to earth as sadly as the sear and withered leaf. 

Then go thou to the forest, where the spoils of Autumn lie, 
And mark the red and fallen leaves, as on the ground they die ; 
Then own there is a moral, sad and eloquent, though bridT, 
The heart may learn, if learn it will, e'en from the withered leaf. 

C* H. H. 
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EARLY DEATH. 

(From the German of Herder*) 

Early in the morning, a maiden went into the garden to gather 
a garland of roses. They all stood yet in their buds, closed or 
half-closed — fragrant chalices for the morning dew. ^' I will not 
gather you yet/' said the maiden. '' The sun shall first open you : 
then you will shine more beautifully, and your perfume will be 
stronger." 

She came at noon, and saw the beautiful rosea corroded by the 
worm, bowed down, faded and withered by the heat of the sun. 
The maiden wept for her folly ; and the following morning she 
gathered her garland while it was yet early. 

• ♦ « * 

God calls his dearest children early from this life, before the 
hot sunbeam hath scorched them — ^before the worm hath touched 
them. The paradise of children is a high degree of blessedness ; 
the most righteous man may not come near it; for his soul hath 
heen stained. Puck. 



THE NIGHT OF THE BUBIAL. 

We've laid her in the cold church yard, 

Beneath a mound of clay ; 
Loved as she was, weVe left her there, 

To loathsome worms a prey. 

And lol the mist is on the hill, 

The rain is gathering fast, 
The evening skies are wild and dark. 

And chilly blows the blast 

And now this roof— (for many a year, 

In many a storm so wild. 
This humble roof hath been a home, 

A shelter for my child — ) 

And now this roof— her father's roof — 
Can be her home no more. — 

How can I close my house to-night? 
How bear to bar my door ? 

To shut her out, for whom so oft 

It gladly opened wide ! 
To shut her out that was so loDg 

My hope, my joy, my pride ! 
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We safe within these friendly walls, 
On beds so soft and warm, 

Shall rest, unmindful of the shower. 
And sheltered from the storm. 

But she is in a cold, damp bed. 
And o'er her lonely grave 

The driving rain will fiercely beat, 
The ruthless whirlwind rave. 

While lurid lightnings glare around, 

And thunders hoarsely roar, — 
How can I close my house to-night ? 
How bear to bar my door? 

But idly, wildly flows my verse ; 

How vain are thoughts like these ! 
She heeds no more the driving shower. 

The tempest, or the breeze. 

In vain for her the spring shall bloom, 
The fervid summer glow ; 

In vain the fruits of autumn smile, 
The blasts of irinter blow. 

Unmindful, in the silent grave. 
She lies in peaceful sleep, 

While I in this sad world am left 
To wander and to weep. 

Clarissa I — Thou hast been to me 
A blessing from thy birth ; 

And time, that added to thy years, 
Still added to thy worth. 

A little lovely babe wert thou. 
Within thy mother's arms ; 

Thy father, with a heart of pride, 
Then doated on thy charms. 

And still thy form more lovely grew. 
Nor less thy mind improved ; 

Whose eyes beheld thee, all admired ; 
All hearts that knew thee loved. 

And oh! when grief was at my heart, 
And care was on my brow, 

My truest, kindest comforter, 
My fondest friend wert thou. 

Nor was thy kindness unconfessed. 
Thy fondness unreturned ; 

Living, how dearly wert thou loved ! 
And dead, how deeply mourned ! 



C. Verrxl. 
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NUGIGERULUS. No. II. 

" Besolve, 

That column of true majesty in man." 

Few qualities are so requisite, in order to pass through life with 
ease and respect, as decision of character. There is always an 
involuntary homage paid to it, even if it be unaccompanied by 
extraordinary talents. He who is deficient in it will often find 
himself outstripped by those who carry all their metal in their 
faces and in their lungs, and will have occasion to say, as Lord 
Byron did of his bodily defect, that howsoever his intellect and 
acquirements may place him above his fellows, this one failing 
sinks him far below them. To the accomplishment of great 
designs it is indispensable : a man of talent may devise well, but 
if he have not resolution to execute firmly, his designs must fall 
to the ground. In his plans he will be wavering and irresolute ; 
undecided as to the proper course to adopt; taking up an idea only 
to lay it down for a fresh one ; and breaking off one settled course 
of action in the middle because another seems preferable. And if 
such be the conduct of a man in deliberation, what can be expected 
in action, when so many more things will combine to distract him ? 
Firmness of purpose always gives confidence ; but from the irre- 
solute we can look for nothing but distrust in themselves, and a 
fearful anxiety for conse(|uences. To proceed still farther in the 
praise of decision : it is a ray which sometimes illuminates the 
cold and cheerless character of a man who possesses little ability, 
and the absence of which renders the history of a man of genius a 
blank. For energy of purpose has many peculiar advantages; 
it ennobles an otherwise commonplace mind, and gives it an emi- 
nence of which all men are conscious. It communicates confidence 
to those for whom or with whom it acts, and always commands 
respect as the highest of moral qualities. Decision, says the fable, 
the child of Zeal, was commissioned, when arrived at maturity, to 
attend on Genius, as a companion and assistant; Zeal called in 
Judgment to assist in the education of his child, and to fit him for 
fellowship with Genius. But these two instructors did not always 
agree well, and when they were at variance each wished to engage 
the common pupil on his side; but Zeal generally triumphed^ 
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probably from filial affection on the part of Decision. Grown up 
under such precarious tuition^ Decision entered the service of 
GeniuSy whom he often led into error by urging too strongly the 
precepts of his father. At other times^ inculcating the cautious 
advice of Judgment^ he often damped the plans of his master by 
excessive prudence. He was^ nevertheless, on the whole a faithful 
servant, and indispensable too, which Genius discovered when he 
had foolishly discharged him for some time, and had led a very- 
wretched life during his absence. It is said that they were intended 
by Jupiter for one another from their births, and that the size and 
strength of the one were always proportionate to those of the other. 
But G«nius was not the only one who had a master's claim on 
Decision : he condescended to aid all, in an underhand manner, 
who stood in need of his assistance. 

But to return to the observations on resolution of character. — 
The dignity of moral sentiments is perhaps greater than, certainly 
as great as that of high intellectual exertion. Compare one of the 
grandest efforts of intellect, that of an orator concentrating, by his 
eloquence, the affections of a vast multitude, and leading their 
judgments by the master force of genius, with the moral grandeur 
displayed in the conduct of a man who dares to withstand the exe- 
crations and persecution of a whole people from a sense of duty, 
or who can hear unshaken the more insidious appeals of affection 
and interest : compare Demosthenes, inspiring the Athenian people 
with one sentiment and one passion, with Regulus, resisting the 
entreaties of his fellow-citizens and family, and then say which 
spectacle raises the highest ideas of the majesty of man. Surely 
there is in the worthy exercise of unshaken constancy that which 
elevates men for a time above themselves, and discloses a faint 
glimpse of their immortal nature. It is scarcely necessary to enlarge 
further upon the necessity of firmness in a worldly point of view, 
for it confers that respect which is always given to consistency 
though in a bad cause. I will therefore endeavour to illustrate my 
meaning by the following short tale : — 

Eupithes and Sterrus were brought up at the same school, and 
were close friends and companions, until they separated in the 
world, each to take his own path. When still young they gave 
indications of their different dispositions : Eupithes was in talents 
rather quicker than his friend, but at the same time so fickle and 
humoursome, that the more persevering Sterrus was enabled to get 
the start of him. His master acknowledged to his father that 
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Eupithes was a lad of considerable ability, but that he had one 
Ming which it was of the utmost consequence for him to conquer 
— that he could never apply to his lessons sufficiently to become a 
sound scholar^ or a reflecting man. Whatever he attempted he 
effected easily, if it were not too long ; for his patience was soon 
exhausted, and he would readily lay hold of any opportunity to 
change his course of study. Sterrus, on the contrary, steadily 
adhered to whatever he had once set his thoughts upon ; he was 
never diverted from any deliberate plan except by absolute necessity ; 
and he soon, though young, acquired by this means a habit of 
patient investigation and a faculty of profound reflection. 

In consequence, he was a favourite with his preceptor, who 
prophesied of him that he would become a man of solid parts and 
soand judgment; but these qualities, and a habit of expressing his 
reasons and opinions when he refused anything, did not endear 
him to his school-fellows ; and he was not 60 much liked as his 
more yielding companion, Eupithes. The latter would often join 
in mischief, though he was aware of his fault, from an unfortunate 
inability to deny a request ; and he was perpetually in requisition 
to write postponed exercises for those on the same form. But 
Sterrus, when asked to do the same, firmly refused, at the same 
time expressing his conviction that it was dishonourable and 
unworthy of them. His weak friend felt the truth of what he 
said, but was led, by a strange fatality, always to act contrary to 
his own better judgment. At length, after remaining the usual 
time at school, their fathers wished their respective sons to choose a 
profession, or line of life. Sterrus, who had long resolved upon that 
course, entered a merchant's counting-house, with a determination 
to work his way in the world ; while Eupithes, who had wished 
himself in every profession under the sun, and who regularly took 
up a new idea and desire eyerj month, could not reconcile himself 
to be tied down to one, and desired his parent to decide for him. 
This^ however, would not do ; for his father had a notion that 
every man should, in such a case, consult his own inclination, if he 
had no particular tie to bind him to one pursuit. After much 
delay, and much alternation of wishes, he at last entered the 
Church, on account of a living which had been promised him. 
He went to the university with good prospects of success, which 
he spoiled by gaiety, and by being unable to decide, during the 
time be remained there, whether he should ^pply himself to the 
classics or to mathematics. 
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Alternate gaiety and readings he found to be a pfecarious systeniy 
and, as his time was drawing to a close, he summoned all the little 
remnants of firmness he possessed, triumphed for half a year over 
his constitutional failing, and succeeded beyond his expectations. 
When almost ready to take orders, he conceived a dislike to the 
clerical profession, and gave up his prospects in the Church for 
the sake of a few very slight hopes at the Bar. He entered 
upon a preparatory course of study for that profession, but was 
very soon wearied, and willingly relinquished it. He then became 
author, and distinguished himself by small productions, but could 
never be induced to finish any large composition, though he com- 
menced many. He could never discover in what style his genius 
lay ; and by attempting so many, and so diverse kinds of writing, 
he did never excel in any. In fine, had he been a man of decided 
character, he might have made himself remarkable ; but though 
he had almost every faculty of making himself great, this one 
defect could counterbalance them all. His friend, on the contrary, 
became, in time, a flourishing merchant, renowned lor his integrity 
and judgment, and universally respected for his firmness. He 
proceeded, from step to step, through the highest offices of his 
city, and was unanimously called upon, by his fellow-citizens, to 
represent them in the senate. There, by his sound judgment and 
upright principled, be assisted in the management of afiairs, and 
was entrusted with several important offices; and his character 
was reverenced at all times for his undeviating rectitude in 
prosperity, and his steady resolution in dangers and difficulties. 



ODE TO PHRENOLOGY. 

Fhrenoloot, thou power divine, 
I bow before thy awful shrine. 
To offer thee, however dull, — 
(What can I less ?) — ^my votive skull ! 
While daily converts seek thy throne. 
And thy tremendous influence own, 
Come, as thyself-«>a goddess bright, 
And captivate our mortal sight. 
Thou, goddess, wast in Greece unsung ; 
For thee no golden lyre was strung. 
Offspring of modern days, arise, 
Fresh added to the deities ! 
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ThjT Yot'ries crowd from every plaee. 

With vast importance in their face. 

To find for what their minds are fit, 

And for a guinea buy a wit — 

They kindly offer, it is said, 

Their j)oUa to be examined ; 

Amd closely cut or shave their hair. 

To find what wit is lurking there. — 

Thy temi^es rise in every street, 

So often sought by anxious feet: 

Their doors the attractive notice bear — 

" Cracked skulls replaced or mended here ;** 

And heads, arranged in many a row, 

A grinning recognition show. 

Thy harmless priests, with aspect sage, 

Seek our attention to engage: 

** Pray enter here,'* cries one, ** and stop 

To view the glories of the shop." 

A second says, ** I, sir, can tell 

How Bacon earned his fame so well ; 
' And how Napoleon's glorious head 

Is shrunk to nothing now he*s dead.** 

A third, with many a crafty smile, 

Exerts a far superior wile. 

You raise your hat—** Dear mef' shoots he, 

** I never such a head did see 1 

Sore Bacon was a fool to you— 

I know it, and Til prove it toa 

Behold th' aspiring forehead rise; 

(Believe me, sir — I tell no lies,) 

Causality — (I see it all) — 

As large as is a cricket ball ; — 

Your intellect astounds me quite ! 

Each rival you must put to flight 

See I the resources of your mind ! 

Here's power of thought and wit combined ! 

Comparison — ^no egg so large*- 

A forehead broad as any targe:-— 

A second Buonaparte you'll be. 

As sure as one and two make three. 

Lo I here T — but there the speaker paused ; 

Though what the brief suspension caused 

The muse unable is to tell — 

To let it rest would be as well— 

And thus the poor unlucky wight. 

Unless he takes himself to flight. 

Is victimized, and turned about ; 

And well besmeared with praise, no doubt 
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Thea hopes on eagles-wings arise. 

And raise him to his native skies :— 

He sees the prostrate nations M\y 

Obedient to his sovereign call ; 

Visions of glory fill his bndn. 

And thoughts that l<»g concealed ^ave lain. 

Himself (this nraeb most be confest) 

He thinks a genins, at the least 

He pays his fee, and glad departs. 

And muses, as he goes, by starts ; 

He walks abroad, with i^ sMime^ 

And celebrates himself m rhyme; 

And dreams, in his ambitions plight. 

Of &me and laurels'as his right. 

The soft delunon fills his mind. 

And raises him aboye mankind. 

Goddess! if such thy doings be. 
How much obliged are men to thee ! 



L.O^ 



SONG. 

ThL be true to thee, love, 
While blossoms deck the springs 

While leaves are on the tree, love. 
And the larks so sweetly sing : 

When the flowers are fled, love. 
And snows hang on the tree. 

And the lark's sweet song seems dead, love- 
Til be true to thee;. 

Ill be true to &ee, love^ 

While life is in the prime ;^ 
While light at heart and free, love^ 

We dance away the time : 
When life is in the sere, love. 

And youth and beauty flee. 
And the locks of snow are here, love — 

111 be true to thee. 

Ill be true to thee^ love,. 

In every chance and change ;. 
When fortune smiles on me, love^ 

When frowns her looks estrange ;. 
In triumph, or in sadness^ 

In anguish, or in glee, 
ISo chance — ^no chaoge — but madness,. 

Can make me ftdse to thee. 



G. Yerrdc^ 
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THE ROBBERS. 

( Trandated from the German of Friedrich Von Schiller. J 



ACT II.— Scene I. 
Francis Von Moor (meditating in his chamber J. 

It lasts so long — the life of an old man is an eternity ! And 
now there would be a free, even path^ but for this worrying, tough 
lump of fleshy which, like the magic dog in the ghost-story, 
blocks up the way to my treasures. Must, then, my designs 
bow themselves under the iron yoke of mechanism ? ShaU my 
high-flying spirit let itself be chained to the snail's path of matter ? 
A light blown out, that yet glimmers with the last drop of oil — 
more is it not. And yet I would not willingly have done that 
myself for the world's sake. I would not willingly have killed 
him, but that he should have ceased to live. I would do it as a 
clever physician — not by a cross stroke have wrested nature from 
her way, but furthered her in her own path. And as we can 
actually prolong the conditions of life, why should we not also be 
able to shorten them ? Philosophers and doctors teach me how 
closely the humours of the spirit harmonize with the movements 
of the machine. Gouty sensations are always accompanied by a 
discordance of the mechanical vibrations. Passions misuse the 
powers of life — the overladen spirit presses its house to the ground. 
How now, then ? Who may understand how to smooth for death 
this untrodden path to the castle of life ? To destroy the body by 
the spirit — ha! an original work — who can accomplish it? A 
work without compare ! Think yet, Moor ! That were an art 
worthy of thee for its inventor. Have men raised the mixing of 
poisons almost to the rank of a regidar science, and by experiments 
forced nature to give up her limits, that one can now count the 
heart's beatings for a year before, and say to the pulse, So far, and 
no farther? ♦ Who should not also try his wings here ? — And now, 
how must I go to work to disturb this sweet peaceful unity of the 
soul with the body ? What kind of feelings must I choose ? 

* A woman at Paris, by regularly-performed experiments on poisons, has 
gone so far, that she can, with tolerable certainty, prophesy the most remote 
day of death. Fie upon our physicians, who are shamed by this woman in their 
prognostications ! — NoU^ in Schiller, 
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Which are the most fiercely hostile to the flower of life ? Rage 7 
— this hungry wolf gorges itself full too quickly. Care 1 — this 
worm gnaws too slowly. Orief? — this "viper creeps too idly for 
me. Fear 1 — hope suffers it not to clutch its victim. What ! 
are these all the executioners of men ? Is the arsenal of death 
so soon exhausted? (Thinking y) How? — how? — What? — No. 
— Ha ! (starting) Horror 1 — what cannot Horror do ? What 
power hath reason or religion against the ice-cold embraces of 
this giant ? And yet^ if he should even stand this storm ? Oh ! 
so come thou to my aid^ Misery! and thou, Remorse j hellish 
Eumenides, burrowing snake, that cheweth the cud of bitterness, 
eternal destroyer and eternal creator of thy poison ! and thou, 
howling Self-accusation, that layest waste thine own house, and 
woundest thine own mother ! And come ye, too, to my help, ye 
beneficent Graces, softly-smiling Memory ! and thou, with thine 
overflowing horn of plenty, blooming Futurity, hold before him, 
in your mirror, the joys of heaven, while your flying feet glide 
from his grasping arms ! So I fall, stroke upon stroke, storm upon 
storm, upon this frail life, till at last the troop of furies is closed 
by — Despair, Triumph ! triumph ! The plan is complete — 
weighty and skilful as no other — sure — safe : then (satirically) 
the dissector's knife finds no trace of wound or of corrosive poison. 
(Determinedly,) Well then ! (Enter Herman.) Deus ex 
machina ! Herman ! 

Her. At your service, gracious lord. 

Fran, (gives him his hand.) Whom you have proved to be 
no unthankful one. 

Her. I have proofs of it. 

Fran. You shall have more soon — soon, Herman ! I have 
something to say to thee, Herman. 

Her. I hear with a thousand ears. 

Fran. I know thee — thou art a determined fellow — a soldier's 
heart — a hairy man. My father hath much injured thee, 
Herman. 

Her. Devil take me, if I forget it ! 

Fran. That is the tone of a man ! Revenge well suits a manly 
breast. You please me, Herman. Take this pui*se, Herman. 
It should be heavier if I were first hrd. 

Her. That is my constant wish, gracious sir ; I thank you. 

Fran. Truly, Herman ? Dost thou wish truly that I were 
lord? — but my father hath the marrow of a lion, and I am the 
younger son. 
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Her. I would you were the elder son, and your father had the 
marrow of a consumptive girl. 

Fran. How would the elder gon then reward thee ! how he 
would raise thee into the light, from this ignoble dust that so ill 
suits thy spirit and nobility ! Then shouldest thou, just as thou 
art there, be covered with gold, and rattle through the streets with 
four horses — truly that shouldest thou I — But I forget of what I 
would speak to thee — hast thou already forgotten the Lady of 
Edelreich, Herman ? 

Her. Storms I Why do you remind me of that ? 

Fran. My brother snatched her away from you. 

Her. He shall pay for it. 

Fran. She refused you. I believe he threw you down stairs. 

Her. I'll kick him into hell for it. 

Fran. He said it was whispered that you were a lefl-handed 
work, and that your father could never look on you without 
striking on his breast and sighing, God be merciful to me a sinner I 

Her. (wildly,) Lightning, thunder, and hail I be still ! 

Fran. He advised you to sell your patent of nobility by auction, 
and mend your stockings with its profits. 

Her. All the devils ! I will scratch his eyes out with my nails. 

Fran. What ! are you angry ? How can you be angry with 
him ? What harm can you do him ? What power hatli a rat 
against a lion ? Your rage but sweetens his triumph. You can do 
nothing but gnash your teeth, and vent your rage upon dry bread. 

Her. (stamping on the ground,) I will grind him to dust. 

Fran, (claps him on the shoulder,) Fie, Herman ! Thou art 
a cavalier. Thou must not let this dishonour rest upon thee ; 
thou must not let the lady go ; no, that must thou not do for all 
the world, Herman ! Hail and storms ! I would attempt the 
uttermost if I were in thy place. 

Her. I will not rest till I have him^ and him under the grounds 

Fran. Gentljr, Herman. Come nearer — you shall have 
Amelia. 

Her. That must I, in spite of the devil ! that must I. 

Fran. You shall have her, I say, and that from my hand* 
Come nearer, I say. You know not, perhaps, that Charles is a» 
good as disinherited ? 

Her. (coming nearer.) Impossible ! The first word that I 
have heard of it. 

Fran. Be quiet and hear further. You shall hear more of it 
another time. Yes, I tell you, eleven months ago, as good a» 
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banished. But already the old man repents the hasty step, which 
he yet, (laughing^) as I hope, hath not done himself. Also, 
Edelreieh daily presses him hard with her reproaches and com- 
plaints. Sooner or later, he will seek him in all the four quarters 
of the world, and good night, Herman, if he finds him. You may 
very humbly hold the coach door for him as he leads her to the 
wedding. 

Her. I will murder him at the crucifix. 

Fran. The father will soon vacate the lordship for him, and 
live at rest in his castles. Now has the proud muddle-headed 
fellow the reins in his hand — now he laughs at his haters and 
enviers — and I, who would have made thee a great man — I myself, 
Herman, shall be bowed low before his threshold. 

Her. (hotly,) No, as my name is Herman, that shall you not! 
If yet a spark of reason glows in this brain, that shall you not ! 

Fran. Will you hinder it ? He will let you also, my dear 
Herman, feel his lash ; he will spit in your face, if you meet him 
in the street, and woe to you then if you shrug your shoulder or 
twist your mouth I See, so stands it with your wooing for the lady, 
with your prospects, with your plans. 

Her. Tell me, what shall I do ? 

Fran. Hear then, Herman. You see that I take your fate to 
heart as a true friend. Go — dress yourself up — make yourself 
quite strange — go to the old man — say that you are come straight 
from Bohemia — had been present with my brother at the battle of 
Prague — had seen him give up the ghost on the battle-field — 

Her. Will they believe me ? 

Fran^ Oh, leave that to me. Take this packet. Here you 
will find your commission fully, and documents to boot that would 
make doubt itself believe. Contrive now only to get out unseen, 
spring through the back door into the court, thence over the 
garden wall — tlie catastrophe of this tragi-comedy leave to me. 

Her. And it will be ; long live the new lordj Franciscus Von 

Moor! 

Fran, (claps him on the bach,) How sly you are ! Then, you 

see, in this way we attain all our ends at once^and soon. Amelia 
gives up her hopes of him — ^the old man attributes to himself the 
death of his son — he sickens— a tottering house needs not an earth- 
quake to fall to ruin — he will not survive the news — then am I his 
only son — Amelia has lost her support — in short, all answers* to 
our wishes — but you must keep to your word. 

Her. What say you ? (Exultinglyy) Rather shall the bullet 
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turn back in its course, and bury itself in the entrails of him who 
sent it ! Depend upon me. Adieu ! [Exit. 

Fran". (caUing after him,) The harvest is thine, dear Herman ! 
— When the ox has drawn the com- waggon into the bam, he must 
be content with haj^. A kitchen-maid for thee, and no Amelia ! 

[Exit. 

Scene IL — OldMoor*8 Chamber. 
Old Moor sleeping on a couch. Amelia. 

Amel. (coming in gently.) Softly, softly i he slumbers. (She 
stands before him.) How beautiful, how venerable !— venerable 
as we paint the holy — no, I cannot be angry with thee I White- 
locked head, I cannot be angry with thee ! Slumber softly, awaken 
gladly — I alone will go away and suffer. 

Old M. (dreaming.) My son ! my son ! my son I 

Amel. (takes his hand.) Hark, hark ! his son is in his -dreams. 

Old M. Are you there ? Are you really there ? Ah ! how 
wretched you look ! Gaze not on me with that look of agony ! 
I am wretched enough. 

Amel. (awakens him.) Look up^ dear old man I You only 
dream. Collect yourself. 

Old M. (half awake.) Was he not there ? did I not press his 
hand ? Vile Francis ! will you tear him even from my dreams ? 

Amel. It is Amelia. 

Old M. (rouses himMlf.) Where is he ? where ? where am I ? 
Are you there, Amelia? 

Amel. How do you feel I You have had a refreshing slumber. 

Old M. I was dreaming of my son. Why have I not dreamed 
on ? Perhaps I might have received pardon from his mouth. 

Amel. Angels bear not anger — he pardons you. (takes his 
handy sorrowfuUy.) Father of my Charles ! I pardon you. 

Old M. No, my daughter; this death-like <}olour of thy face 

condemns the father. Poor girl ! I have ruined the joys of thy 

youth. Oh, curse me not ! 

Amel. (kisses his hand, tenderly.) Thee ? ' 

Old M. Know you this picture, my daughter ? 

Amel. Charles! — 

Old M. Thus he looked, as he entered his sixteenth year. Now 
he is different. — Oh, it maddens in my heart ! — this mildness is 
unwilling, this smile despair — is it not so, Amelia ? It was on h\§ 
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the roll of Frederic's all-conquering drums into Bohemia. Suffer 
me, he said to the great Schwerin, to die on the bed of heroes — 
I have a father no more ! 

Old M. Look not on me^ Amelia ! 

Her. They gave him a standard. He flew with it against the 
Austrians on the wings of victory. We chanced to lie together in 
the same tent. He spoke much of his old father, and of better, 
by-gone days, and of blighted hopes — the tears stood in our eyes. 

Old M. (hides his face.) Hush ! oh, hush ! 

Her. Eight days afterwards was the hot battle of Prague. I 
can tell you, your son behaved like a brave warrior. He did 
wonders before the eyes of the army. Five regiments were relieved 
at his side — he stood. Bullets fell right and left — ^your son stood. 
A ball shattered his right hand — your son took the standard in his 
left, and stood. 

Am EL. (in rapture,) Hector, Hector! do you hear it? he 
stood ! 

Her. I met him in the evening of the battle sunk down among 
the whistling bullets ; with his left hand he stemmed the spurting 
blood, the right he had buried in the earth. " Brother ! " he 
called to me, '^ a murmur runs through the ranks, the general 
has fallen an hour ago." " He is fallen," I say, "and you" — 
*' Now, who is a brave soldier," he cried, and threw his left hand 
free, *^ follows his general !" Soon afterwards he breathed out his 
great spirit as a hero. 

Fran, (rushing wildly at Herman.) May death seal thy pursed 
tongue ! Are you come here to give the death-blow to our father? 
— Father! Amelia! Father! 

Her. It was the last wish of my dying comrade. " Take this 
sword" — the words rattled in his throat — " you shall deliver it to 
my old father ; the blood of his son cleaves to it. Tell him, his 
curse has driven me into the battle and to death ; I have &llen in 
despair 1 " His last sigh was " Amelia !" 

Amel. (as if awakened from a swoon.) His last sigh, " Amelia !" 

Old M. (screaming and tearing his Iiair.) My curse has 
driven him to death I he has fallen in despair I 

Fran, (walking about the room.) Oh! what have you done, 
father ? My Charles, my brother ! 

Her. Here is a sword ; and here is also a portrait^ which he, 
at the same time, took from his bosom. It is very like this lady. 
'* This shall my brother Francis " — he said. — I know not what he 
would have said. 
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Fkakt. (as if astonished,) To me ? Amelia's portrait to me I 
Charles, Amelia? To me? 

Amel. (going furiously to Herman.) Hireling ! pander I 
liar I [Looks hard at him. 

Her. That am I not, my lady. Look yourself, if it is not your 
picture — ^perhaps you yourself gave it to him ? 

Fran. By Heaven, Amelia, it is yours ! It is really yours I 

Amel. (gives him hack tite picture,) Mine, mine ! Oh, heaven 
and earth I 

Old M. (shrieking,) Woe, woe I My curse has driven him to 
death ! he has fallen in despair ! 

Fran. And he thought of me in the last heavy hour of 
departure — of me ! — ^angelic soul I — when already the hlack banner 
of death rustled over him — of me ! — 

Old M. (muttering,) My curse has driven him to death I my 
son has fallen in despair ! 

Her. This sorrow I cannot bear. Farewell, old Sir. (Softly, 
to Francis,) Why have you done this, too. [Eocit, quickly. 

Amel. (springing after him.) Stay, stay ! What were his 
last words ? 

Her. (calling hatch.) His last sigh was, " Amelia !" [Eocit. 

Amel. His last sigh was, " Amelia !" — No; thou art no 
deceiver! It is true — true! he is dead — dead — (she sinks 
down) — dead ! — Charles is dead ! 

Fran. What do I see ? What stands there upon the sword, 
written in blood? — Amelia J 

Amel. By him? 

Fran. Do I see aright, or do I dream ? See there are traces 
of blood : " Francis, leave not my Amelia /" Look there, 
look there ! and on the olher side : '* Amslia I oM-powerful 
death hath hroken thy oath.'* — Do you see now? do you see 
now ? He wrote it with a stiffening hand ; he wrote it with his 
heart's warm blood ; he wrote it on the fearful brink of eter- 
nity I His flying spirit yet tarried to bind together Francis and 
Amelia. 

Amel. Sacred Heaven ! it is his hand ! — He has never loved 
me ! [Exit, quickly. 

Fran, (stamping on the ground,) Despair ! my whole scheme 
is ruined by this obstinate girl I 

Old M. Woe, woe ! Leave me not, my daughter ! — Francis, 
Francis ! give me my son again 1 

Fran. Who was it that cursed him I Who was it that drove 
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hb son into battle, and to death, and to despair? — Oh f he was an 
angel I a jewel of heaven I Curses on his murderer I Curses, 
curses on you yourself! 

Old M. (striking his breast and forehead.) He was an angel ; 
he was a jewel of heaven. Curses, curses, destruction — curses on 
myself! I am the father that hath slain his great son. He loved 
me unto death! To avenge me, he rushed into battle and to 
death ! Monster, monster I 

Fran. He is gone ; to what end serve late complaints ? — 
(Laughing scornfully,) — It is easier to murder, than to make 
alive. You will never fetch him back from his grave. 

Old M. Never, never, never feteh him back from the grave I 
Gone, lost for ever ! — And thou hast prated the curse from my 
heart ; thou — thou — give me my son again I 

Fran. Rouse not my anger. I leave you in death ! — 

Old M. Horror ! horror ! Give me my son again ! 

[Starts from his seatj and seizes Francis by the throaty 
who flings him beick again. 

Fran. Powerless bones ! you dare it — die ! despair ! [Exit, 

Old M. a thousand curses thunder after thee I Thou hast 
torn my son from my arms. (Tossing about on his coucli.) Woe, 
woe ! Despairing ; but not to die ! — They fly — leave me in death 
— ^my good angels fly from me ; all holy things shrink from the 
grey murderer. — Woe ! woe ! will no one hold my head ? will no 
one unbind my writhing soul ? No son ? no daughter ? no Mend ? 
— Men only — ^willnone? — alone — forsaken! Woe, woe! Despair- 
ing ; but not to die I 

Enter Amelia, weeping. 

Old M. Amelia! messenger of Heaven! Come you to set 
free my soul ? 

A MEL. (with a soft tone.) You have lost a noble son. 

Old M. Murdered, you would say. Laden with this witness, 
I step before the judgment-seat of God. 

Amel. Not so, sorrowful old man ! The heavenly Father hath 
called him to himself. We should have been too happy in this 
world. — There, there — beyond the sun—- we shall see him again. 

Old M. See him again ! see him again ! Oh, it will pierce 
through my soul as a sword I If I find him a holy one among 
the holy— in the midst of heaven will a shudder of hell pass 
through me ! In the sight of the Eternal, the remembrance would 
crush me : I have murdered my son ! 
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Amel. Oh^ he will smile away the bitter memoiy from your 
soul ! Be more glad, dear father ! I am quite so. Hath he 
not already sung the name, '* Amelia," to heavenly listeners on 
seraphic harps? and have not the heavenly listeners lisped it 
lightly after him ? His last sigh was, " Amelia !" — will not his 
first jubilee be, " Amelia V 

Olu M. Heavenly comfort flows from thy lips. He will smile 
on me, sayest thou ? Forgive me : you must stay by me, beloved 
of my Charles, when I die. 

Amel. To die, is to fly into his arms. Well for you ! You 
are to be envied. Why are these bones not dry ? Why are these 
hairs not grey ? Woe upon the powers of youth ! Welcome, 
marrowless old age ! nearer to heaven and my Charles. 

Enter Francis. 

Old M. Come here, my son! Forgive me, if I was too hard 
against you. I forgive you all. I would willingly yield up my 
spirit in peace. 

Fran. Have you wept enough for your son ? So far as I see, 
you have but oiie. 

Old M. Jacob had twelve sons; but for his Joseph he shed 
tears of blood. 

Fran. Hum! 

Old M. Go ; take the Bible, my daughter, and read me the 
story of Jacob and Joseph. It has always much moved me ; and 
then I had not been a Jacob* 

Amel, What shall I read you? 

[Takes the Sibley cmd opens it 

Old M. Read me the sorrow of the forsaken, as he found him 
not among his children — and waited for him in vain, in the circle 
of his eleven — and his song of mourning, when he thought his 
Joseph was taken from him for ever. 

Akel. (reads.) ^' And they took Joseph's coat, aod killed a 
kid of the goats, and dipped the coat in the blood. And they sent 
the coat of many colours, and they brought it to their father, and 
said. This have we found : know now wh^her it be thy son*s coat 
or BO.'* — (JSxit Fraamsj suddenly.) — " And he knew it, and said. 
It is my son's coat; an evil beast has devoured him: Joseph is 
without doubt rent in pieces." 

Old M. (faUs hack on the pillow. J " Joseph is without doubt 
rent in pieces !" 
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Amel. (reads,) " And Jacob rent his clothes^ and put eack- 
cloth upon his loins, and mourned for his son many days. And 
all his sons and his daughters rose up to comfort him ; but he 
reihsed to be comforted ; and he said. For I will go down into the 
grave unto my son — " 

Old M. Leave off, leave off! I am very ill. 

Amel. ( springing upjleU the hook faU.) Help, Heaven! What 
is that ? 

Old M. That is death ! — Blackness—swims — before my— eyes. 
— I pray thee — call the priest — that he may give me — the sacra- 
ment — Where is — my son Francis ? 

Amel. He is gone ! Gx>d have mercy on us ! 

Old M. Gone — gone from the bed of death 1 — ^And that is all 
— all — of two children of hope ! Thou hast given them — hast taken 
— them — thy name be — 

Amel. (with a sudden cry.) Dead ! quite dead ! [^Exit 

Francis comes m, rejoicing, 

^^Deadr they cry ^^DeadT Now am I lord. It peals 
through the whole castle, " Dead /" — However, perhaps he but 
sleeps. — Truly, ah truly I that is a sleep, truly, where there will 
never more be a ^' Good morning." — Sleep and Death are but 
twins. We will, for once, change the name. Good : welcome 
Sleep ! we will call thee Death I (He closes his eyes.) Who will 
now come, and dare to challenge me ? or tell me to my face, ^^ You 
are a villain ?" Away, then, with this wearisome guise of gentle- 
ness and virtue ! Now shall ye see Francis as he is ; and he shall 
hon*ify you ! My father sugared his demands, gave forth his orders 
to a family circle, sat kindly smiling at the door, and greeted ye as 
brothers and children. — My eyebrows shall hang over you like a 
thunder-cloud; my name shall hover like a threatening comet 
over these hills; my brow shall be your weather-glass. He 
stroked and caressed the necks that stiffly rebelled against him. — 
To stroke and to caress, is not my way. I will dig the toothed 
spur into your flesh, and try the sharp scourge. Under my rule 
shall it come so far, that potatoes and small beer shall be a feast 
for a holiday ; and woe to him who meets my eye with a full and 
ruddy cheek ! The paleness of humility and slavish fear is my 
colour : in this livery will I dress ye I [Exit. 

{To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

FRANCE— HARFLEUR—THE PASSAGE OF THE FORD. 

The malicious laugh of Andrew Westrill was still ringing in 
Edward's ears;-^to know the extent of his misery, to protect Kate 
from the threatened danger, he would have ridden at once to 
Ellerton, hut what then could he have done ? Worse than power- 
less, his presence could serve only to add new perils ; and Kate 
was faithful, firm too, — ^he knew it well, — persecution she might 
suffer, hut not disgrace ; persecution that would he doubled if he 
dhould return, and, by relinquishing the golden hopes held out to 
him in his present situation, throw aside every chance he had of 
an honourable alliance. Decided by such thoughts as these, he 
remained, with an anxious heart, to follow the course of glory that 
fbrtane had pointed out. 

Entirely to omit the narrative which follows of Heringford's 
career in France, would be greatly to obscure the perfect develop- 
ment of our story ; yet, since it is only at the close of this career 
that the more important detail of adventure can take place, we 
shall endeavour to pass over it with the greatest possible rapidity. 

First, however, let us briefly call to mind the state of affairs in 
France at this period. Let the reader remember, that it was 
Charles VI. who occupied the throne 5 Charles the Bien-aime, 
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b^ ^ dwl^.Q^OjrkawTBXid Burgwidy^ • T!he. dmn^ot^&woBt^i 
a brother to the king, rested in his propin(|iiit]r to thedhnmep duit 
of jpur^JuQdy ia superior pofwar^ Th^ cK^pute ofthb ro(r«lcdBb» 
eiL^ndiTfg lbr/9ugli tbe oquntrj, formed two violent, faotioinu >r^ > 
reconciliation was effected, — a reconciliation in form at l!Qmfyr:rAn:ti 
the &es ^wa^e frieQdsbip l^efore thedBaomd allan reeeivedin o6'ih- 
iDuniiKi tbe biolj sacrament, and knit their pkd^ mtittssery- 
YQW that can bind man to. his fellow. > Soon mlher, n^ibe instaoide! 
oi^ Burgundy, Qrleaofi was^^ aasaeainated. Atthiaej^aovpleioffeai/ 
perfidy, every man ija whose soul a sense of; honour exidted^ totAs 
the part of the young duke of Qrleans>- to assiet in a^cognng b^. 
murdered father. Burgundy^ finding it vain to disavow the «limQ» 
threw off the mask) and gloried openly in hie iniquity i. il^ei' 
young princes of the blood sided -with the duke of Orleans ^. Burv* 
gundy was charged before parliament, hut awed that body by- hif 
power, while the holy council of Constance dared scarcely pfo^' 
noupce against biju^ a feeble decision. I 

The faction now raged more fiercely thau erer* Orleans, having ; 
married a daughter of the Count d'Armagnac, his parlizana ^ere 
styled^ Armaguacs, their oppppenta Burgundians.; tbe kingy inkiii 
liM»d intervals, alternately favouring either ride, increaieed £be 
contest^ and he himself was often in the bands of an enraged popUfi ' 
laqe. In Paris^ tl>e fraternity of butchers declared for Burgundy ji^ 
the Armagn^cs, to counterbalanGe these, succeeded in fining, 
over the fraternity of carpenters : but the mob of the c^qntai ^nas. 
generally Burgundian. ■> > a)uU' 

Thus stood mattei^s. when the English army poured imiupit^iiitbe^ 
distracted country. \ «i miIjim 

On the French coast, having performed those duties of >jrdigk>B, 
which Henry piously exacted, and which all deemed«eppiMi^r|ai)^<tei) 
a mission sanctioned from above, having abo peaoefuttyt deieiDvtitiBdi' 
the festival of the Assuipptiop, the army; accordiikg*tb pr^dn- 
certed arranganent, marched against Harfleon . ODha «dad>[lf|yn 
through orchards and gardens filled wiAh flowers aodifimiti; "ikB* 
weiather was hot, but the meaAuced tramp-of thetmo^tingr/bobt, 
cheer^ c>n each, man of which .itiwiaft epu^posed/ '«fid<with)aifif^jeit8l 
b\ic(yant.wjth uncheoki^^ ar<lo^r> thie^ arrived inridueittijrdebiraiUie} 
the town. ,.,.»,, .,, i. ,•: i.^it-. ''-j-zFi 

Harfleur i§.sitmi,ted by the rsea-shercj, between- two hilkh^je little 
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i^(6rflawin|p)fixym4h6oooiintvjr r^acU^s tti^^^Us^^C-the town^ and 
itiflidiDgi>ki/^ari; rea*0Uiid;>^lMis«^>l^m6 offdrdilig'protectioB; it enters, 
passBBcfiiBokt^h^naBsA ^kiltlnHei»'i«iiMO(Mr0^'iii«^ the Seine^ whteb ft 
jdob aldnor^^l^eai'dii^titieei * 

^'JQn^)oim^Qf£ i^\^4ihT^\B^iMet»y^OTd6ve& bid o^im tent <td be pitclfed, 
olbse k]^<atobkp€d^Qiid<hefeicimdiilt6d> trfaileon t&e modedf ftrture 
prabeediii^.^£ (n'^'-t -.i < <•. '•■. •»' '• "' " •'■ •' ' ' 

•i^tofto^QT/ifrms to^^bi^ 0Uf¥omidedv' Miob^l'^IaPode; wbo 
c0iDBiasided iheihi^t ]me^'i'otH»^ieSt^%he^^4itmAtfy on one dide fif ibe 
}Hl]9*Jtod «^rvttdta> sunromid a smIiH pait of the w«i])ii : the ri^dt 
TVBs^ulidenlitus^iid^iide^of tbejehikesef York GloueesteT; i¥itb 
oiksD liobkiueiiu ' >A^ portioii of tbe fortrfieatien b^yoild ' the river 
yek^ i!0amba&d to %&-opposed^ wbile, to effisot* tbid, )t was heceis- 
sar^idsa^'iChe^'ri^er' sboold be ifiia&sed i - the ^Mkp beyond being hj 
tbafaU. means' (9eparafted' front the in«in fore^. This duty fell u^Km 
tbBtdhk&of <^eiice/. Tbe-totrnsfie^e^-were al) dtawn upoib tbe 
op|io9ile/fafliik(.tar69ifit bifr pftB0^ <ai4d 'a 'feafrfalertruggle was to 
be>cfl(pe6tedw " • • ., . • 

Tbe duke, with those placed under his e<^ifiinand, and, among 
tbemy^'Edwai^ *He«ringf<xrd and bis ba&d, sow adtrahced to t)ie 
coiiteBted;\|ioi4[j tind the. tfbr^bsf party pidnged' into the ford. 
BrdTidyiJand 9tixidily>dldi4he>i£len ^fliatfleur await tbeihoek; at 
tbcilr hsad df'fistdMiteviiiev with'de Guitri and de Gaucourt, urged 
tkeip4ioi fighft for' their boBoieB and their eountr y. Word«r wel^'bdt 
nedh^'ZJto'^pnr tb»iy ■ courage '7 the 'English were' forced bac!^, 
re^nlB«(^ itit6> tSte stt^eam. -Again ^id- Clarence bimtielf lead his 
mea^lliifoiHgh the water, in vain ; their position was a disadvantage 
which no courage could overcome ; — hundreds fell ; neiflier piarty 
sdckticHb(wdIlnig • to< i)etire ; tbe contested post was too important for 
either to relinquish. Edward now, with bis band of twenty, 
pses§Bd^'ifarvffiairdiiinte'<the fray : be threw himself upon the towns- 
peoplefi^^Mjfc^dldedy veliirtled^ pressed on by others behind' them, 
ahflb.M6^tb)diii'Bi^e«rs»ry back. 

"if6*fnr iEngibiiid^.ho|V.'«sbotttted Edward. ''For' England !'*^ 
rgpIiedfsbiB edflipanioiiii9>airidlkgfak^i;hey preisded ikp^ ^e f6ie, who, 
oaatB porcir^CBdkxg^oi^aAiiikionient,' again fbrced back their ^emy. 

,5fidws^dr8mitditedlhiis<i««hile btotitter-from him who held it: — "For 

£ngilfad^tiiolH94Foftlo^|^^icried''hi^, and 'gsflloped with fiery' haste, 

foMirdd»byithwJbwn metiy wp this rh^i*'s bslhks: *' He flies*! He 

flies !" cried a thousand voices. 

»i^^»Folloi*^«!>*? •^hiouted'Edward, and dashed into the strisam'; — 
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'^<For EngflaAfl/ bo i-^He trbo /<0a»# >not < txyi i^ufgitf^'Mth' tiri^fltf 
agakrt a kost-^feUow I^?> and befere* til»««^l»3rt^^ ittM%t^y>f iiii» 
d^^^'hehad^raaolidd the 4)ipfM)tsile<btfilk^ ki^^ pwtt^^iik»^i^>^AI^ 
iHDiprataoted • ••-'•' i"-' -*•' '••''' •'■"''" 

'!StiUTm^ing{<h& white bton^ abdvcf hk^ head,' ^d''i[iw<^^kl 
hand^ be riiahed anutong (te foe, iblbWdd eh^ly by"hiii'btk¥k 
friends. ' ■• " - ^'^^'^^'^ "■ 

>^ iVictoty I .Tkrtory l^Eiigland'>aiidi'Vi{96(yrr 1'^ wtt« tfef^l^h^eftit as 

the townsmen, thus taken by surprise, feli<bdfblie thidtr bk^WidJ' ; ' - 

" England and victory !"— with redouble fbi-oe^the^attacti was 

oontii»]edc>^ the attention of ih^ besieged wai^' caUV^' away from 

the inkier tb the vash imtiigKitiist whd hfk^ stkih fetcrtiA tiddL 

" England and victory !— For England, ho \" The t-efirt of the 
force took ttpthe word as iheypass^d the tK>w ilUproldcti^ Ford, 
and joined the fray. The defeat of the towyi!S{ie6]Mb wM ^^idbdl, 
and'ifaey fled, hotly putisued, tO'^e'pfoteiG^on'^ their dwn W^b. 

*' VictMy!" shouted Edward, as thfe gates dos^afterthfeiyt 
retreatiis^ man ;— ^* Well done, tny ga^hmf band, we kttve earftM 
octr first kurel8!'^ ;• ...•..-- <, ■ i--. « . •■• 

> Boime ehmg by -the enthusiasm of die molneAt, tlie'meny iii'A 
deaAning sfaouty eaalted thinanie of ^tfaeir yoii% oapittili. Ffdm 
nineteen voioes arose a tribute of load ttiid>h«ne9l adfilik«ll60i:tth6 
tiK^tialh^ wad ' not ailent, it was the nitittei^^ v^Jel*oft€aitU^tH^< 
M Hibidfty will .soon be ovtsr!*'-- ■ .'^su^/ «.::(. i.,'fy j-. .i)is/^i).'i 

ji ,, * . . , .1/ 'I •! I • / .1 ' !'• I -- "it .»"?:-«ii.' 

1.. • ., ^ . , ..... • .• •' .: •/'-•• •'••'('. I : j*^ J).iifo^ 

CHAPTER THE NINTJf^, ,.„ ,.,i i.. Ln^d oi'^ 

}.!,,. .j ■ . •• ' . - '. . *• \' I' > -fl .!•■ 'tBV-* lOt l)/l' 

W^lf . ^ king that ,eve»}pg^.,Wicor^i|^» tp^iUttvfenwA ^luittxa^t 
travelled,; through tl^e camp^the .nMtrk^ )Qf Awi^UtriQflilftwedl'Bpon 
Heringford and his men were proud andign^Hi^uig^-ii ^y^li ^d-giso'ui 

" |Ye h^ye proved yojwrselv^? m^dMef^m^ k^ii^imik frftfe ; 
y^pur. gotd.se^,y4q^.sh^^^.^ot;|)a#a iivKe^r^dft vUIWp HbblflfjbfiiiA* 
while(it;fait}^fii^lly^^o^ ijts„yfMii|g,jcbi(8fl.;#h«U nelifWiJ>e ftraugeri 
to glory. We have a mission to be executed, and c^i^jJe^i^ilQ Aisi 
hero qf Har^^u^^ ye yU^l ^flomjp^i^ himv .t(B^,Niath fo^, Kd^a^-d, 
after the hour of prayer," ._. _. ;^hnw\ 

^twas. wjtj^iq^l^n hojifr .pjf 3H<^sc^,„when t^ ^^\^^rn?y>^^8 >to 
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ajj«fimyeain//pi»j?gr^|i«puodtlie*iroyelquatteii^^ for Memy kcfu^^n- 
lotiBlj.^eam^ ^'Vit^xS^xmwl^i^^^ neBgioufl dotioi; it'waimdtiii 
anbqiar.9f.isi|in99t» fini !^w4rd aU^iUed up'^hetMinks of tha littk 
river, until he had passed the lines of the camp. Tims as "be 
Wi^l^^^jthiQ}dng,of his nftli^ve iEagland^a smart ckfr^ on the 
db^^ejri^eoalil^ hlpi ^ hid s«nsea> ftod koking touad^ bei bdheld 
an armed soldier* . ■ j • ' 

,^'SMt9Tmh^l'* cri«d tiie-intf ttdi9iv l^^i^^Bg ; ^ Werily aBtomi^hed ! 
Edwar4^jhfttii|fe?gQtt0tt..inier ,- . . . - 

,ff ^t^'^iloUies iiM»»t indeed woork a change if thou knoiw^t not 
an oldji'wi^ ^^n he wefurf them !-^i&(at MajFbird* Dost thmi 

'^ P[a'i^Q,,^jr bliadne^. M^» that I knew thee no* before ^^ 
rigj^ welocHBe ;U7t thou V ' 

Bmt a^. oar readers, without being bliodi hare failed in Tecol- 
l^ng^MJft^ M^bicd|. (os the simjde season that -he hath not yet 
bee^ intarodiice^ ip. ^ beooiQuiiig maAner, vfl9 take this oppoita<- 
nity of fulfilling in that respect our neglected duty. Mat May^^* 
bird] Tifaa bom , M2 £lkrton viUage, and bred a companion to 
JgdifiM^ H^pgfond' May bird and Henngford formed, in ftet^ 
an; inseparable ^m^MdUd while &e two partners agreed in many 
respeel^r dd: otb)$«s tliey were totidly dissimilar. Mat was, Mke 
Edward, a good marksman, active in body, and bold to a fauk i^^ 
there the similarity ended. Mat was as merry as any mortal well 
could be ; Edward had much to throw a gloom over his mind. 
Mat was light-hearted, perhaps light-headed, — ^thoughtless in the 
extreme. His ruddy face now beamed with pleasure, as he grasped 
the hand of his old playmate. 

'/^y^J^'r^ ,jfl[ i^^y^c^ of j^^ Beringfordy" owed he j " isaayst 
live for ever on the credit of this day's deeds. I feared I should 
AoKhaire Ajmad^ihee | and lo !-— tibou art known all over the camp.*' 

t<^^irily*ahi>^iil'ednie*next, Mat," replied Edward; " but what 
brought thee from SSfertJ^nf' 

. ffiij litartddiiW Pratde tlief day after thou wert missing. There 
G0biie(laa''bld ^llbw ihle^^^e ^age to collect recruits; I joined 
bkgiir.iA iKib^a^ tild^feUd^isr Captain Rantem; thou shalt see 
hiiis^riie^iliy^^' •'^^^' t-''-:>^i^-" » >■ »' 

J'^^'Aiifi -at '^EHeifen ?"■• a»fced Edrvard, — timidly, — " our 
friends" 

""I 'ftee^""repii^ Mat,'" thou'wouldst have the latest intelli- 
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gehfcecohcemfng n ctrihln ^^sekadi of 'mie' patf bf b?rtgHi fcliie 
6ves • hair " ' * .i«. • .»- v» w- , i«- • -»»^tii.:'. > 

'^ A-trtiti^'!x^c«rfdlogiierir ' ' 1/ ; . ' ,.t-i;!o» .r..* » 

^«*iWhftt*'I tftottght a time lovei- ha^ *e*tt VejoWfed'lit An'ittiuiiifei 
ration of his lady's charms!" .'!*•' ' ' "*' 

'^'Wo, Mat/' Tep«^EdiwlW[/"'VWt ftettt thy profedfe'!^.''^*^ 
*"As tfcou wilt 1— One day's mt^lUgence is but UttWi R*f«l(# 
cotLfhk h ft^ ffowAy as ala^ flhd^iiM be whose lo^e^lttiight liWlij 
evanished; Imtl ^^r slie hath other cJau^ibr sbrroi*", since t>id" 
Westrill her father is dtogerotWly in;*-^wi«r/6^rt a'fcRftrife^' ^ reco- 
very,^-doUbtitsS, by.thij? tkne, dead;" ' ■ '-^ '"' •»'' " '"' "^ 

• « Then," eri^dHeringfditl,-" may j^ist Hettten in i!^ Ho^'pSff 
and protect the orphan girl ! " . -*•» n ; • i 

<''' Kate; then/" coiWihued Mat M^ybh^V'^^ ^flf'%* vtM^t^4eT 
brdthefV care." ' • • ■ .-:■■. -t /..... i i. -.r,,,. 

"Mat, as thou loi^fet tne," iiHed''Ed%at€,'=-^f^ai^6^^%fc4 4i(ftf 
thus !" I have sorrow ehoiigh Without thcf thmig^t^of^tMsf'^'t'^ " 

Although unable to understand these feelings, Mat was*tt*fWll- 
ling to 'pain his friehd, and, accordingly,' Vtftf^ hiS'teiWs.^"^! 
met Willie Bats," said he, " as we marched to Lowddnj *fe« Wfts 
returning to EUerton, a^he told ttni^ With thfe 'fixed tnfeftttin of 
opening a siege against the tender heart of Cicely." "oi-km 

' *^ ts it not alreddj^ (Jperied V^' ' ^'k^ ©**r*i^^ ' MP^h^ feti '"«6sfebt 

" Opened long since, and the fortress taken by stealth, a*feto>^* 
cumstarice of whic^ neither' pdrty-^eems't^ •lfe''ttW«rftl( ^tit, 
Edward,"— . '•• ^Ht •mn. 

'^ What wouldst thou. Mat r' ' - . -.I . . / 

" Old Rantern, I fear, will give me srtiafll dC^pe'fer^fiinpV' ^I' 
must serve in thy band; — ^nay, no' frowns !*-^^ it''dhaSI'^b^¥ I' 
know thou hast permission to enrol whom thou wiM, eMci th*tl 
me ! 'tis as well for thine own interest as mine ^— 'thou hU^t ^Ae 
pleasure of my advice and company ; — I, a cajytain fo^ wb6«l'*B 
don't care." . 7; ;,, zmi^H 

'* A candid commencement !** said Edwai^dj laughing. • ^ 
" I will not disgrace thee," replied Mat; '^-place me,"thewfttj 
fore, at once on the list. Number twenty-one, Mat MtiybiM, (Wrf 
man in the company,)— give me thy muster-roll, I'M put *n»ytetfj 
down." , .»• ;• 

As Mat's desire was complied with, the heavy tolling of tlid 
chapel bell broke upon the air. . • • 



^* L4 m& uitroduce. Xhee to, tk^ /eompwdoas,'' ,9^ ,^w4r4<r. 
" to-morrow we set out on some errand yet unknown," ., , . ^ , .- 

'' I am content !" cried Mat ; ^' if it Ix^.tQ. th^ 9»ti^Q4e%. I'll 
he^,ftb^e .cofups^.; ,im &aa: but ,that. I i^alljx^^heiiBy/i^Jf /per- 
fectly happy!" 

Retur^ng^la..^li^.<;ai9Pf wd-w^^dvig^h^lEf^ea tb^iirtreoft^like 
alfpI^^ ampMig ibp tepts^ the -twp ffie^d^) rea^shed their /.own 
cy^Sffi^f^'.^i'iiifA, M^jbird'Wa^ aoQU iutv^fiqed to hJ3 foXm^ hreUu;^ 
ia,WTW,.an4/0if^,tlia.pafitj liad wac^ed the spo^t deprolied to priQW,,. 
hQTOSifeBMji^ with eiT^ry one a^jpfligthea^ . ,. ....7 

In the service of their churcli the^ king ^4 W/(iol^^£pgiyi^li arfny, 
r^Yere^tly,jpiBed.;..il^.f|i4e,c>^ tjiey again di?perH<l.JvQ. their ^fejal 
duties. . . 

J^dwj^d, having cond^qted . his jittjo ba«d.heyQn4 tUe fi^er, 
prepared to ob6y the king's order, and repair to the royal M^^' 
M^ M^yhi,vi. persisted la ^coompanyiog hijofu / 

"Them-wiH no* be .admilited to the royal pr^esence/' urgj^d 
Eflwj^rd*f ' 1' . . . 

T^M'aijri*tter/''Wpilied Mat, " I can vail; for thee outsiide; hut 
w^ mn^t not .p«w^t^" • ■ 

^f'nThouMwik^^ifc," ret^ark^ • Edward^ " like 'a; dog, for Jbi? 



master." 



I )' ' *. , 



r.S^J|o«wloieojnj|>ri»W% CfQuirteoue a^ir ; l go to watch over .thee 
as an anxious parent, not to follow thee about like a four-fogifd. 



*> 1 -I 



.ifftiA. pr,eQiou8 parent]" cried j^wajrd, . laugbin^g ; " tl^pu wilt 

spoil thy child !" .',.'.' 

" No, no, Edward, I will be very qan^uj pf ,tl^^} a^4. b^ we 

ate a,Mfte'j^o4f>€if in^y«^y,;,,at.th« cjto^s,— buf tl^^y :lwLXp nwe,— 

a| itef eiftrffncfi btfe, ;tb^e^> . 3^ wU a.Wt thy returp,— Be carefHlojf 

^ffi^itbiiafrpfflFentalrrrl#t^9nv.t,h^ J?a,^.from his.gay.cpinf^nio^,. 

Qei^fordo^n^^^tli^ rQyal t^,,^od, spon s^tood before ^heJyjDig,. 

Henry was writing at a table, and rose to greet him as he e)u(e^*^.. 

" Here xB^tt^-^m^Tfrnia^^ ypimg-firji^nd," aaid h,e.;..^f ye /nust 

awtjrlby j4iyJ>fl0i>^4o-wriTofvv,^^iKl hasten Jto Paais j .there 3ep the 

pfd(dEe(hfiyN0fi rti^ lilingVto?^4. ".r Tbou.wilt find thep^" .oQnMnMj^d. 
Henry, " all ihou requirest ; now farewell, and Heaven prosp/^i:; 
thfitusauin(^Ah^s0 aJlyfoiTget nut that. ^lviUf.ar^,|QbpsQp,ftf/rep;'e- 
s^nt the army of the British nation." ,: ,1 .^ vJr.'.t 1 1 i . ,: '- 
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,jrerii«g,(i)rd'aii|(}e li]Bii4»ei«^n?ey,i>ndrelired; •*/ .; u m;.|» ri 
On reacluDg the open ttSry .{W^vf ard^ ttm^i^ilbdtihmitssttafamsa 
wa^DiQ lof^ger iH trakiog,; but pft^ceiTed 'hiub^i a|>aittiirtodi8tadce| 

',.;.•• WiU^«iffel) .WilLl,^f^4|! (,.:■■ .iioitqin-iMtiri inoxlti'/r 
. , ., Ip^tur my. wd©8 eyery d;fy ;-^,., r, ,,. ,_ji,o. 'to ^^oiblBn^ 

Then what care .II , •. r '. r j 

" What care I if we b« gi^,^ •'' >I'f{^ t'>ti ^^''^ q'''>^^ f^'^'^'' 

Whaliotrej! TF'haljcawl! •.« ^-jll -nh -j:// JrM 
, "j;is an;exc«Il«Qt pairt w« hjxve tft,pja0j,{j,,[,,^j .fnoVorrnoH 
. . , , . .And what cawl!" , .^ ^, ^, . ,, ,^^^|, r.ti't;!^..^' 

^' Ha 1 my most venerable paren^" .cried, E(^w^c}^,^|^,f^^ 
up to him; *' hath thy.pa^rnal tend^rn^sp^ ^lv^ixi^,^f^^ffi p^-^-^ 
patience ? Couldst thou desert thy valued charge T* 

" Not I," replied Mat : ** but there were sentinels enough to 
watch over thee : they stared sufficiently at thy old father, and 
when he also had stared to his hearths content at them, he departed 
in peace, rather than stay until he should be moved to break both 
the peace and their heads at the same moment." 

" Hadst tbou^one.fiQ, Q fl?y,ppp;i;t^'; 3^id,;R^ftfd,„V I should 
have been compelled to lock thee up : thou wouldst have been 
whipped %,#sturbi»g. the p^n^p,?, , ,,. ,hv.oo- UpA ivj'< <ih'1 

" .Thy >f(wds,ti«y.d^eftr.,E4?f,fr4," f^ie4^J^tvWa}^V^, ;4/f^9m 
alas I tpQlitfJ^.ftf, filial affection l-rBvt.wJJi^itl^ aLf^jv^^v^iH'^ 

^ur.xf^r^^, . I.; ,.....■ ' . '. ./ . -^ /M.i't •'('! .7i?3> ois'fr xiem 

* ■ - 

r '1.?Aw^i Wltf)7bHt (tfi^oi*alft)rftS>^y^rfij|h§ ^fl^nfo/inuji^grf 
^inq i^^^t t JliRfi ;? fl^MWf jlfreTOJ(f e,!ff^jrfeg<y Bg :qirf»iteq|?gri%|H 

" ttK>»^f¥»»^s|,(f^st>,7vi)[jl5^i^ng^";nnI^ Auv)h)miiH Imnob-^hs nomniODnu 

^ .*f,R^J7.^i^)W^i^ffl4'Mafe;o%jtal}^§* %flf§JfoPps|»jali-ftf^ ^lafe 

i:<fflWrej<Q9^^ J ftP.i»»ff«r*:?ff?fcWe^f^ertT4o;^^^fl%^f*B 

Uj,eKi .Jf^-4^yfif jfta^.;*o»^|t^ft,,^iia^»»i4ftftft nftMtli$4Mo|f^^riffiff 



an appetite. No r^gt:iyi»t,i^we'iiiust'^tf •' MfM*H>'piW''«fUhi» 

- Bgn^aie -iwffliBg caidi i<tf ^Mit^'May'btfd, • ' ft* >i^ttffidierif:qHdrttttj"=6f 
supper was speedii/'^div^ttedtctf^^Qiid^afisem giw$h'4i^fteit'^<A»tii^ 
to retire to rest. 

Edward^ who had pB&sedf^^'^^ay of fatigliie,'1lionId have slept 
without interruption, had %^^'^ot^tkHn cbftWaM^j/ 'disturbed by the 
snatches of song and convifelflatWifi', that! toitigf'^H W ith the snores of 
his newly-found friend, whose good-humoureid flow of nonsense 
even sleep was not able to supfiii^esfl. * * ''' 

Mat was the first to iK^e' im 'the itiorfiiilg','^and, awakening 
Heringford, pointed^^dUtf Iffi* ttibiiHn^* work t "tci wit, a plentiful 
breakfast that he had succeeded in bringing to light. Having 
demolished the substance of this entirely to his satisfaction, Mat 
M^i^!\fa%lhOTout^to' join his conbrades, and,'T£awar(i soon foU 

. CHAPTER THK T^NTH. 

"n j.ir< 'ii> »..(]:■ » ' 1. - ;.• .' . . . -.1 t, '1-'., ..J 

M^^d £>Vi^^:il J^bhiu'/ ijoiij ■ i/J . >•'' I •■ f I' ''"1 /• « 

The sun had scarcely risen abcNn^ tbe briehdixlk that' suitdand 
m9fl«iir; ^^iii4ii(?4{t\k it66p clf* horsemen trotted gaily ibrth : 
Bd^M'^'^f, ft^-'lJd wfed'fulfi'IHng ah honoiil-able d^; tlife 
men were gay, for they followed one who had already led th^na to 
glory ; Mat Maybird was gay, for he never was othert^ifee '; ' even 
Curts was pleased, for he looked forward to the speedy ai-Htal of 
sdrife^bp^^tttiilfy 'that would fftvour his sinister designs. This 
Mt^'klik^M'^lid^ li#el- bisen in great favour among the re- 
tainers of his master's house ; he had been universally regai*ded a^ 
a disagreealA^/'ttfa(k)*afpanf?6¥ittWe'personag^^^ and -shunned accord- 
j8g)^,iin5^o|nf^^ diingte^^eettied notr *o have b*eii worked in 
bi^^'ffi'4^itlito':^'hl^^4iflltea, jbkted^ feughed and beftfed with the 
vaef^f^m^ ttiojfe/'he ^*nr abstainbd from contradicting them, which 
uncommon self-denial sufficiently showed that he was at no ordi- 
nary jJft^s^^H:^'^ ttoii«iWAt6* their favour. Thuff journeying, they 
atia^'rf^t^ff6;'^kn»^*^tfefi,'t«ili^ards evening, in k psl>^d cotwt^ 
5^Wf;*^ftfe^ it >la*^ef slobe fliftrisionv-guarded by'Sij^tinels atid'ai^ 
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itan pite, tbe t>alac6 of th6 duk^ 6f OAeufnk^ 'Md'*£<lvrfti'd«t^ 

shortly to fuffil hk mmitm before thei'taitiii^i^ Ainl tiduii0il{o£ 
Prance. .. • • , • *• «ij'«i':n/' 

The room in which the^ met was of niMemte'^iie^^ ekil^^^eW 
adorned with architectural devices. The <jeiHti^'wa*'paihtedy«fid 
the walls hung with rich drapery, whilst two^'pftinfied' w'irtdo'W^ 
cast in gothic mould, admitted light from without. ^Tkd'fioor>Gf 
the room was thickly carpeted^ and in the cetifl% wiftS a^^kiKfg 
table, around which were seated the first DobleU of France^ wkh 
papers piled before them. The whole soefiewas^ Hghted'b^r fempa 
in various parts of the room. At the hedd of tb^ table sat^tii^ 
duke of Orleans himself, in robes of office ; a* young nfan^ with< a 
pensive expression, that might be ascribed to the peculiar cir4ami- 
stances of his position. Among the other noble^ were tke* due de 
Berri, the dukes of Bourbon and Alen^on, the constafbie< d'Atbrdt, 
the corate d'En and of Vendome, with de Gauoourt, one df^dte 
brave commanders that had defended thd ford« at Hafflfetir^ a«rd 
who had found means to pass the British lines, In ordejf lb contidy 
intelligence to the capital ; it was in consequence of this intelli- 
gence that a meeting of the council was held, and it Was ^d ibis 
council that Edward was now inti^uced. ' 

After formal preliminaries, Heringford proceeded to make 
known his errsind— once more to offer peace to Ffanco'on thfe con- 
ditions formerly proposetl : — the completed payment of king John's 
ransom-money ; the cession of territory ; the exorbitaiit Aotwevibt 
two millions with the princess Katherine^ and^hier denuuids/that 
history has recorded. '•'- • •'* > ** 

'' Hast thou anght more to say?" a^ked th<e dttke ot^&tlcatB, 
when Edward had concluded his enumei-ation. • 1 , >uoiil) 

** But this,** replied Heringford; "the Eriglish^iiitftify ii^pdw 
encamped around Harfleur, and that town isdevoted^to ddstroc- 
tion : if ye reject the terms England offers, it will speediiybidl. 
I am commanded to urge the cabinet of Frafnce mot'itoibe Wind to 
the danger into which this country is plunged. « ¥dur*4issiaisaihs 
will paralyze every effort that can be mode in solf^dl^feiieel;! ait^oqlt, 
therefore, the terms again so graciously offered^^atid^sfaivcrtbii^d 
from being drenched in blood I** ■ ; - » )i!' .it inho jU'.yy^- 

** Wo know," replied Orfi^ftiis; '^^th*t Harfl^iLfefte^egt^^ but 
we know not that it is in any dtftiget^i 't^ know"thak'«h jfingiieh 
army is on our shores; but wfe' kwow'wk ttetwe few^^ifrtuKte to 
drive it thence, whilst there is yet chivrilvy in Frane«;"» Y^t for 



beyond. iStU porwerof oomplianc^, w^ »re. willing. to lu^cede to 1^^ 
exorbitant demands. The dowry required with our fair princew 
l^%thfffimt wboee.Tbeauty. a«2d.yirtae D^d no 4owier, is b^^nd 
pr6ced^t^:y€^ will we so £m satisfy the (vvari<;e of. your ki9g a9 to 
giv^iWdith W eax hundred thousand crowns, For the lands your 
monaM^h a^ks, we have already told l^im the rijeh provinces we will 
QOiMient to ' pact with ;'^badqt, thou .treaty for tb^se, there would 
have Jb^een. (N^oe between ua" 

- ^ I am exprodsly eommanded/' replied Hering^ordi '^ to mal(« 
ktiDwn to ye tfaatitho king and people of England will not abMe 
ofitbeiit demandfi one orown of naon^^ or one acre of i^J^ef^ 
landk'* . . • ,: 

•: ^^iNoMes of France !'* cried Orleans, rising, " how say ye to 
this!?/ Shdlwiepait with one half of our fair native country? 
SIhsdl we yield- up our treasures to whatsoever man bath the audar 
xaty first to demaod them 7 Shall we aeknowledge the claim of 
this, upstart son of an usurper to the throne of France, and buy off 
the annoyance, of. \^% importunity? Proud, hereditary fellow- 
iMbsB -<£. France, shall we do this, ox resist tb,^ march of the 
intruder ? If those we have beard be the only terms, of peace, if 
we.are»to be^ground in the dueit for the sako of peacis, my voice is 
'fiost for iwar^War, though it ruin our homes and lay wastQ our 
-laild^; '.war, iboi^h we peeish in the struggle !— iQetter so than to 
• live/dMgDafied'!" 
MiiiA-^tnumnur of ;approbation ran tlirougb the room., 

'^ Go,'* continued Orleans, ^' these are the sentaments of all: tell 

•tb|Dlfaitig^' ibat l^ugh England may brook an usurper- on her 

throne, France will oppose him : an army will arise here in ^ few 

fiia^9^ aniiQi&li^d by 'every feeling of putmot chivalry, tbn^ shall 

omth^ writhorOVetpoweriAg sti'engtb, the wefdc.for^e of the in*> 

I>ffifWith(dciepi sowroit," replied Edward, "will I bear this de- 
fiaac^^'^retMtltfnk wi -that in culumniating tbe generous soul of 
Tlflng:Honry)i(i^li>4lQ$t.ihim evilsei^iee; bis character stands too 
'Kfai^ftilv^f>(l^eaAt3 ^ Ills. countryman for thy weak words to 
excite other feeling than contempt;" . . . . 
(M) ]iYitb a.ha4gbt]fi'4)(lKisianQ0 Edward deft tha council cbandber^ 
l4>ii|4i}fefba.d:^t."r«p^had the ai^ofttha corridor before h^ heard 
tsld^lsbrtpiehiad, aii^d the d^ke^ qf Ocl^ans stood beside him* 
< .) ,S^ ]f oung«u¥4i>'^ said: Iwv earnestly,. " art thou protected ?'* 






aJWrisfe.'''''^""'^' ;ii/' hell- .J;>i »j^ i: t'.' ^n.;^{.l"iJJ(j -Jih iiluH JlU'jiiy'! AbH 

gates^ thirsting for the blood of any with whom I holi wtfWSI^. 
Hte't^d«^lJ^flidintf'df^«ifeiri^4Hiitf^^^^ '^^ hi'luv/i j^uiIj oil eA 

an«-^' 8^oo<f;-'?rftJ^^ss^ ^I^' iHMfce^^W^''{hracS/e%SbB^^iim^ 

dark and iirtp^^W^ caiir^/'Whfeh'^shi'dft(ieff*(^^ l%^^4fc^* 

H^hta bfliieaVeif, feid^i^illgtK^Vlatktt^ss 6f Vif^t^'jfei'fekk^i-'^stiU 

Looking down upon the steps of the palace intd^^ttife ^iibtttt-j^atdj 

Edward' $kWi h^{a^mbi:i^nlh[\e'V2tti&;Vk^''t^^ 

df"OPleani^''^tt^0'i3tfl«aTi^d ■itiiriip6^iy^*ii'diftbfergi''iffiij/efa"fc th'e' 

patidiiiy'Wf'^i*J''V^hilirt^the'kiii^''bf^^^^^^^ 

against which this was to protect the housej fcbeatti ^rofent^'kra^ 
fflance ' " "" ' -•■'•'■-'i^ lu-f.w >> i, . ,'«,.!^ '" ir't.,jn u /lonirii A *' 

■ Withitlfffbi^ll-oik'^f^ friJ0it fee'ie^Mtf grini^'pifep'ectt^^^tf host 
of angry faces; torches flared in the darkness, with whicH iJiiiW'' 
black, lurid vapours mingled, and displayed the force and num- 
Ui*B of th^'ftinous tertilltkuafe.^ "PKoStf'n^ati^lhe gat^ sfid(fte#ith 
fraiitie tehem^nee' th^'nksisivb bat*d;' Bnd '^lared;!^^ 
iMt pt^y',^%tdl^t (iWet-'cotirtl" tJfxiti'iKes^ tfthei^ b*iri^^J)Vy^tg^ 
wildly forward,— " Paris and Burgundy !'''S<'fe''«e'^te(yiik,''i^^ 
spttndttd''tb'by dtHelf Vbfettr tHat'S^thted tb ^bttdWd'tft'tH^^i'Mfti^st 
diitancfiiv ''Thei^d Kght of the'torch^; iss they^'^^i^'ttiafv^ Mfife^ 
aif, 'dlspMy^'thle -sstil^e and villan6Ufe'featUf^^ 6f 'Hh^fe 'te^fi'P 
their med pikes rtfleteted the light in a thckis^d"(Jtlart^^j' ^'^" 
cleavers, feeythes, ^eiy tsemporaiy means of wbrkitig'bht^liS HHfStf 
task of murdei', here glistened above the heads W*A6'i4'6ters."'^A4^ 
Orleans appeared with Edwiard on the steps, kldUSfAHh&i^i^^ 
those near enough to distinguish hrtn, and the shbtit^ti^sJs'tkkJsh^tip 
by their fellows, until it pierced every coiner of Pafti "^'^ « ^^on^b 

** Sb^fi w^ scattef these hounds f^'inquh-ed Mlit^Mttybii^,*as 
Heringford and the duke descended intd'the'bbliA.yai^t'^^^^'' ^^^^^ 

" Young man,^' said Otlearts, " I would tidt hive 'ili'r i^^^^'^ 
form another sacrifice to our dissensions. G6 M j^e't %4^ : iHS* 
attempt IS madness/* ' ' - '" ' "' '^^^ * 

" They dare not attack us^ithotit breaking thy la^ it riitteW^'^ 

«0h, my young ftierid," replied 0«'^kn^;'**d6fel''«ioif^\Haik' 
these men will card for the kW of nation^, whehtlieirfebaei^Hfifli^ 



ask reasonirom the partisans of a secret and wily assassin .JrrrrlO^^ 

As he thus recalled to m6n)pj:y,the nj^fjX]^]^,f^^ oSitmtP^ff^ 
^^fny9iWlS fJjVJ^?. P^ced tbe.littl,e:Pojvt.W^hi.b»wi<M Wfi feefele ^p. 
•%fff^STolK##.^^^^T^W fifW tb^,.pw?fffccf....:'iTJbie^;:. 

^Sli^fW?,^ ^iiP",#.^»^y st93?pwg.bdp?re ]P(lvfar4ji".$l»sQ B«e.i*w^W 
^^h- ni ^-fPHf^^^^^f 5 t wt .not thy^^f among th^ !" . . . . ,:.,,. 

Tffe®/^.™o^^lft^t?i! . • - :. :<•- t- •:• -"iH w.. ./. I 

.^ i^.^^g^^ff^io?^^ .^^s j?aej« ;. tl>^e.>jr»s^ftete|i:wffat}ftil iw.^vflry 
^l^^^^iTf^^fiV* ;^pprJiYesJ"'cried j^p i^rippgijigCjj yho.b^ obtained. i* 

" A traitor^ a traitor I" shouted several fierce voices. , .... 

.w"!?SW>"S^M.I*^ wr9^(;Jj,,th^ ,^^^ J^T^gw; .Orfewfti" .cried 






er^^^d,,... fl:firiingfof4.4QOj4.^appaUp4,.M. th« duJu?,, iw. Ih^iloe* 
gj::5)8fl..^l^jf . mf|%li^»ii^^t^.fri^^d, ^l|l mg^ftiijg. pit^oj^y j^oq bi^ ^su-*. 
tijrpe<jij.^^|de^^d^^^pfc.'. ,,.,.....j.n .,: .. /i - ■■ ' ■- w 

^.^fljd^^r§^.q^l3j,^bj^;a;i9f^ ^Vf^AQu^by th>ia fir^t^l^^ pfblpod^^bp 
SJff?^!^ ?j^ /^FgW^ W^ t^Qttbl^d tbi^ir sl^(?ijtai.an4,{rtseej»ed w 
'^l^ftftSl* £l|^lfa<{(to^/4^j?foj^,.9f Ajplfttion Jiai,^gbed witb,bpjtftfirov« 
^^^. aa<'?^SijX^^Ri«f uhlPt Yq^ri|99..bu;r?t flppifti-Ws, 4ftHgbt€id ^m 

%*^^^Tc^?R'^^fTJ«Wl4!)W?ie,,^a M^W p?7^9ib^WW.faq9aJ*ft»|l^qki(p4,'. 

<ienoe of the g^glpy ^g^p^^sp^ip^, ^i^ .Hi^gif^lR^Rr. .^//. i.t m • 't ^ 
2B\yfid^^»^^"h9<iTJ^tHirjipgfpr4 ;..'^ffiQWtT.iiOwr«d^ and 
keep togethgj;^,^. jQ^l^ jIP% j^qS^I ,fppf}. . ar^^ , ^ky i not, p^. ^T^i^hoflt 

Rjm9P^ D7^«1#^?^^^Fy M)lit^Ve, fqj: thy .g^erw^ apliei- 

The men belonging to Orleans were nowij^i^ge^ jbefoj^e,;tbei 

^Mi^¥ol»m ^aJr^9,y(j%f}^<^ prq^fi^^ifln.^i^ld,.}^y^, been 
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make room for the heavy gates to swing upon their hinges^ and 
one advanced from within to make loose the fastenings. There 
was silence on all sides i, e^F^Q . the jaa^mg of the bolts^ as they 
were withdrawn^ could be aistmctly heard : then the gates were 
pulled open by two of the .rfo^J^, a^d ^m^,^jf^f^a\\oping 
forward as a close wedge,^ was ^#Qf)t^v.^uJ^<'^i^^^ .jiiyrit^e throng; 
its course was impeded^t^A^^foppwilw r «.«. x .■ . .. t«f.^,^,',4r '>«r isnA 

'' Forward! forward !*^i9i4«d"<EtftWlli. '^^^Hittej^^^av, or we 
strike I" '*'^ ^tr*"'^ v»*'f r^^^r^vf a 

"Paris and Burgundy V\ was th6re|fly^ ^o^^^^ 
voices, as their fierce assatilaets pl»iQg.lM«wi^lb^ y.^t 

" Strike, comrades ! strike I- ' eri^ii 2I«i»gftrd»$^^/lii(t our only 
hope ! Be not separate, ai» jift^rinfe ^tifir)MM^* »-'^ ''^ 

The struggle was fearful i EdwklHl ftlt'thftt ftg R^d^^ Advanced 
but a few yards, and the crowd extended for si iiSile, as dense as it 
was here. There was no prospect ^f ,effe(^ingj| p^g^^e; death 
was before them, and^ t^oj^te, bje iainei]|t<^|feig,|>rfsia|ft^tion. 

" Fall not as cowards !'' cried £dwa«d^aHipeir69ii|i tm^ie last !" 

A sheet of lightning c^t it&*Oi|gfat- tipdii'H;)le' ttrild^llirong, and 
loud thunder rolled through the air."'^ AgaifttfifebfiM*. pitchy air 
was lightened ; again the elemental strife mitigled^Vith va^ unequal 
mortal contest. , . ...*m,^|^ 

" Charge, charge once more4? cried J^w^nti^t i^0»)^eTC/& thiip 
throng, or perish in the endeavour !-' * ^'^ ^- '^ 

" Peace !" cried a loud, conrmanding toice. ' ^ -: *^ 

" Paris and Burgundy ?* 

The glare of the torches disclosed the form of a horsepian, and 
another broad flash from the raging sky exhibited to t|e incensed 
multitude their leader — Burgundy himself, ^, i^u^ 

A loud shout rent the air— '^ Burg]Eiiidy !. Bur^iidg^." — 

" If Paris love Burgundy, make way fti* th60e'fiMft/4#9iiikch me !" 

A lane was, with difficulty, made thTotfg^l tiie"ii!jrfi^e, mass, by 
which Heringford and his comrades,, pre^erved^ ^ a^-^^jjj^ey felt, but 
for the moment, advanced to wjj^r^ |1^^4ttk)^'» .%L®fl|aft>|Jiscerned 
in the heavy light. h, <; uw.. ,. , . jiotj/k 

" Stay here," cried'Baf%aftdy,'^*^M»pWlfih, Af*fen«#taie!'' 
« We follow,*' replied Herfiigf&rdr*^ * '-' ''' "'- '*^^ ^A 
*' Make way ! make way ! Way for Burgundy !" and speedily 
room was given for the? pa^ty tp, leave the throng. ; " "^'^** 

Hvi^ r't.-l. 1 .. ., J hli lo «uqwU HUU bah 
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"Titid worli has some places they tell us, 

WH^ l^duBttt^ is sore to he foohd, 
And BO thought a cluh of '' Good JPellows," 
I Vh» tWl at the '♦a^ In the Ponnd.'' 
A regular care-killing set, 

With their pipe and their glass and their son^ ; 
Ani though 'twas hut weeMy they met, 

They dlwtt^ in nimdhers w'ere tttirmg. 
>' HMy hateHidl'^ridik: a&diio play. 

So they ihvlaiiUy fon&'d th^ design 
, . T^ have i| v^ote d^y to be jolly and gaj. 

And to go in the country to dine. 



:;^-- f 



A doiihi where to go had arisen, 

"tm fkty htord fHtti their friend Mr. Goff, 
Hhut liKre was a relation cf his'n 
. : . %epk aw inn ahout. thirteen miles off. 
. No fitage ever traveli:d that way^ 
' But stages they didn't require, 
iror some kept their own horse and shay. 
And the others were willing to hire. 
• ilU olbtacleff having now ceased, 
Goff wrote his relation a line, 
To get a prime feast, for a 4Q?en at least* 
Who would go in the country to dine. 



► » n r, ... 



• • * 
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They all started ofi^ on the day, 

For this inn, al&ough none of 'em knew it. 
And it lay so much out of the way, 

Tfaey aii kMt thehf way getting to it 
Toftt, Wildie^ had wager'd a het 
, That he the place soonest would reaoh ; 
He a borrow*d four-wheeler upset. 

And turned his friends into a ditch. 
Jb^'ffiBibgton managed to drive 

About eight miles out of the line *, 
^dt^MMftiialf after five ere they all did arrive 

At the inn in the country to dipe. 



I 



t •»• 



Here they found lots ^room for complaint. 
But not half room, erumgh for their horses ; 

And their hopes of the dinner grew &int 
When they heard of its fSdlure and losses ; 
VOL.- 1. NO. IV. Z 
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For though Mr. Goff sent awaj 

Some soles and some salmon from town. 
It didn't arrive till next day, 

'Cause the errand-cart chanced to break down. 
The plates and the saucers were cold ; 

But 'twas quite the reverse with the wine ; . . 
From the ponds, too, the whole of the ducks liad been stol'n, 

On which they were chiefly to dine. " . - - 

-There WBff no one providedjeo wttHr) ' i" j »i -*^ -'■=^ ^ ' "=• 

Ifthe^jw|8h'4acle^^p\assQy^.S^ate..3 ,^ ^^,^^. lo . i . i -^ ^ 
They must wait until some.could be wash'd. ^ . ^ 

The dishes were placed oh the board 
In a manner both awkwairl'sLtid'sttang^, " ' ^ ^ 

The8pd«tis^d^*l-5Df<w^i^t*r,i * .. • -c - h 9*^ .'' 

Andthe Am'iv«c0ii/<f»'£^|w^pn|y^«A<tii9«. -/.J -!].••,£ ) Ji .i> */'^^ j 
The (i^ssert was so baci.th^t they all . ^ 

Had a strong inclination to pine : 
But no one disputes they enjoyed all the frutU 

Oftheirtripinthec<rtintry'td^^. ' * "^ "' '^'^ '' ' ' '^^ 



r • 




Them wene lipairtiftilf ^raftgrromiA wbottt, » ■ ' ^ • ^ < ,' *>i -^ x* ^i 

Shady bow'r8,4ifld,ji^^rig»f^bc^S#g:g;rf}«s^ ^, tit j^ J^vi . .»j 
But before they had time to ^e^o^r^ ,^ ,^,^ j^ ?,io)0'.>oto ^.li^jio^r 

A precious hard rain had set in. , i • j 

Their prospects weWniittgi^'atf^V '" ^ ^^ '""^^ DMru.Ho-onfTBil 

B\or if ta-h8rAJitftittin^«fce5^>»«y{'- ^^'^ '' «"'>i **» "^^"^2 ^ > 1"'{^' « 
Wt<ftmthn[3i.b«$f5h0<ik»ig^a4.'iitiAe^-tit>I({ /- ':l.^.» i iroiBi-. >*{ .e7i> 

Andu;i«&ouf;ii^.fjF^^^|S5^^jjf6f,!',. ,,.,,n^^ )^ uiii^ , iJfieooi.: m 

two 
jii 

^'' ''iWi«itlitetripliitW«*itttrr<to'diii^.'*>f ^ n<>'^**i^^'^ '^ *• ^^ *f ' 

Andthe road, as I've saidj.-viWkftrqpi^Sri'iiOyx -o 01.. i^a- 

They w^rel^^t^^^^ s ^r nsy^ 

Till they found themselves lost on a common. 

^ Thehi^etwhh^^^t&iyi^Wdgy?^*^ ^^ '''^^^^ » '^ '^ -•'"^■*^^ 

J u >:l!hit<lh«!fgbtfWltw^<i»iO«tti'ttiiWi8Bt »19^<^ ^'f^ 9''e«lc"- 

■' ^IttO«ie^'^»Ty toB^4)nilite|Tgor; ou Hzs^.m bns u^io'^sm^' ^ &ir 

> Di4n'^&i^thfir,y^.|Kj|^fi^a^i5f^%^ jp^. o.^.n e' J oou' -' 

Thus ended t^eir^g^trpai^,- ^ ^^^^r 3^^.. ^^. ,^ ^^ .,, ,ij, 

Such jaunts may we always d^line : , . , r. 

Ft*whh'^we'ddn-riif^4o«imS^t!g}U^ ^'' 
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RANDOM SKETCHES, 

FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAVEIJ'EB IN THE UNITED 8TATB8. 

o '• :< '• t i' 

Ko» IIL WASHINGTON. 

Scarcely a yolome of travels can be found, embracing any 
portion of the United Stat^, wbiclt does not contain some account 
of the legislative metropolis of the Union ; and it may, therefore, 
seem to some that I have pfileeted tf Unte and almost exhausted 
subject for descnfCi^iikp^tii^ip^es^t'iikeMh f but as there ia no 
spot in the Republic yvhereii^kf^YihW^ci mixed and varied an 
aspect, so there is none wUch afiords so (Excellent an opportunity 
of studying the America^ cl^iti^^^terY ^l^Qth pby^cal and mental, as 
is here enjoyed. As such, then,ilY^may proVi6>fl&^i»tere8ting topic^ 
though, as regards the g«»4^rai' 'aspect' tioid dharacteristics of the 
place, nothing could seem to affi)rd a lea's promising subject. 

Washington, whether coivsidiered as a ^mall provincial town, or, 
still more, as the legislative capital. of so. vast a territory as the 
United States, possesses but few claims to architectural distinction. 
In the laying out of the iiiteildediB6trepoli% winch was designed 
to rival, if not to surpig»fy^thw('df the'^dtb^ tbtltitrjr, so confident 
were the projectors of its futdt'e ^iz^fn'^iKie^ and magnificence, that, 
having obtained from the adjoi^g^^t^^ pf '^aqrlpnd and Virginia 
a spot of ground ten miles sqi|grei^iMi^op»|Rwng.thi»efore a hun* 
dred square miles, they plant6iiirii^«ftpii«ibfliiidi«thcp^pttUfebuilding8 
in the centre, and commenced bUiM^^b#dt^'t{)^t'pbfiiift from the 
outer edges of the territory ceded j— relying' confide^y on the 
hope, that, before m^n^ ye,^rf(.49u|4 ^^mfi^P g^-Wflld be the 
influx of population and' jf^lt^ ,|^^. tb^H! ^\^ mrnH'Si be fuU 
filled* and the whole of the allotted space occupied by mansions of 
stately magnificence, and biisy^tftraietv'toimthi^ willf^kepiiiHustrious 
population of a comxA&ffMV^^ssipiMi ^^ ^ '■' '^^'^ ^'^^ ^' '^ 

Even if the sit^'fffift |B^^s^ed ;ik^^ of jtVe highest 

order, if the beauty oiPt{ie,^9ig€^|^ .^]^(^ atmo- 

sphere had been a temp^)eiprf^Bl'«gmai»t>^4het^a|Siiofi/ff^ and 
its commercial and maritime positMAidnd-keeA HiAtieisdyi good to 
induce the merchant a^^l^tiiliiAtl^iS^ ^Ikf^^i^^^^ resort, 

this hope would have been Yi^^^i^^iniS^iMjiil I^V as the case 

^mmwi^jbmm%mf^\^^'^ ^^ *eir 

\S^i^\m9AiO& lanj^iijii^portance could 
ari^Q im a spot so inappropriated and unsuited in every respect. 




1 M ' RANDcTlk' is)t£>^il^. 

sceiref^ 'J^^'fltti^ ^' tiidnt^titig:] ni»(l' ibe 'fiDfl^ miMAy 'ted ^p^i 

di^i^a^b^^M^^Bf 6iM^ of (ili« 'fti^igiy flmbtu^iadMithtti^iigoiitoCiiaai 
^i%4td; itbali^ allied^ hii^'bpltiiMv of |lle^'fU64'<deQhmdjaia« ik- 

'^awib^^rifilMfldl A^eHctti eitiei^ w« true €»BlpeHgi(ito !«hn^ 

]iitl^^'iSciii'Gi^idAy>f|icrtuiH9'o^ tte Uai)ted)Slid»8|ri^fiBhl 

#ftl 1>« tf6t^it^ bj" lh«> fef«}gti«» ^ A liUMi fe^robi^Uriindite^ct. 
iMti ^iBe '{yra^iei^ dO ^py«rv«fetit'atiioiig dlr olBt^esy »ef < >dbftiMtnmiig 

i^tb!ki;i '1%ei^ iii^<"m'4r«rtfa^) Bome'^ratlier JOogari^m^UBOiibo&R 
Btifck^ 'eoa^|e> whioh ttudt b^'€ilkmcK[>»lliillie>'«itight;4tfKi(di) as llili 
difficulty of procuring good servants^ and Iboddll >gKeaiahtmitye 
^'kl^p^g liiatt IM^ ahy:^iiKievwliett 9ni»'Qbti&iiMB;)rfifa9r|i«(li];<^ 
imtt^= to 'sfeyrkufe^ »f''tiiiy»kmd'ii8ngot;flfrii^^ 

Amfetiellti'fefe^^ Mt tkOM^^'Vrho dedii^ilq iddidgentotheiJaxttByiJif 
tr^ite^ ddmedtit^ kk<^' 'obliged' ^to> pa^ «^i )di^lfiiBiioIiJaa£{^faftiadi 
ti^^Am^^^ bftve toMi^t^^t^i^r/k^rwUttt^ 
a sentence for which very strCQIg gt^TlndtD^uot^anbtfoii aiiooiiBBlsji 
Wh^b ikhMt i9so^dcaf(^^i i^&mix^tidf iffdei^d^iiafny^ittubtfripbg' 

thi^yniple Arid nr^^'katftiM ^«i»lU]iti/l^itlK.tj{4^f M^tc^itftrllbii^^K 
fM^ii' ^let' ^^J^h^' i«ply,/<d^Ut^i^ii^iW>1{9f«ikiUif 9^iflf);?«olook 
WHich' stifl9bi«H«y tok>^«y«a ^^leAd«d;i'^fike^^'Ji3)ie ^^ttiUiiai 
hbm i ""^ih]^ >iMdk! '''htt¥i«f^nb6«ti <b6«i«we#ilii^mntiMy j^Dotdf^iiii 
ordeV' t6*^ty^M'^^' Utterance ^f ^iphras^i ti»»i^hiebr|fa^y^lnn»d)B^ 



growing up wild, riotous, and ungovernable, and ut^fi^ ^fi^ififi 
tlHctiiiMirin{^>tti)0(ieBtfsaad iioiijil.n^enie^i'V^m^ }^pf^rt»(it^ebfr|i^Ito 
c)iM}iOQti««iAKklfa;<pat'b^ H$^t^> 

as^ths^s|idvaiila^e9iw^del»^Qfciii9'fi^t^ i^^if poi^fl; 

Qiltbajdifiimuniiyljo fefcolR^rloftkfdyjtlwtog^/tfe^iftrejfew^ ^i^/)^ 
ldiBriiaQpofilid^dr><Uii :tide iOO^j»epiS»g(>iijflBW^e/;jT¥J>^^ife'f»<qr^fi 
ov^'ihfeiobiidrailo'il^ii ftdditfofirito lbd:;^9i^aliip4}0lf^€|e^.^jiich jtft^ 
q|wnxriB(irf1ho%Be)wUitdjitite i^roduo^klMlfe^^^h^ilildi^y^li&j^fLt 
88iideWatod0ri^[daim)ltifitlil)4«^ te 

tiffte4i^4ikerptac0fipoe 0iflik>pnNiiJ9C^dii»-iM9$3^^c^i9^€i dep^^c^ol 

pW&et}dotlld9||Cififick}l ^ j-^, ^^M'*vv.» Itoo-o oiti-K/- o'Kj'to 7^';.:,iii:lj 
-^^anpdiic^flmSAiigB an^ iljitmy jfaeiissud^ tfcl p^ «94c|fl^o^|^ 
Ab orfyf)rt*rali|iim8 ^fiiWa«fcii^<}nTjia^4^ 
^i^atteiitioibatiai|^tel)l}i p^mHiif oi^wrB^A^ /S^t^^ie^ii^^?^l^k 
dsDls JiigBe9tdmiin{Mntaiip9 an^ b0aai^^i(|ob^|]«$t@^&i?s</|f)^ 
ach^uirofaa^kpB»teatiflMm4^yfCf^]|ifes^^ 
][«taii0ooaa baatdB»g4lwiif^.)Of/4^ ^1^ rnv iIohf-T/ loi 'Bori^in'): h 
-gililfc«4ifeepi-ied,by9fa|! -^B^rwaeffflenfe-ten^u^el tfef*^ ^«W 

laiadwgj. 9iflfeate^ofrft(i&€#Mlft'iliPPd?i5 S^yi^ie'^^fJ^mmk^jiHW 
f«nttl»llaii«||ufirf©lPrth|>r^i|jf,i«0 BwbitS^VftHl4>h^^h^sfiira.|ppf'.e 
jndiaiaiis /pdlitloiirfthaB} i4.0€ieifpie^4io>6^bibil}tI)<^i9X(!;«]yi^9CQoif \hj^ 
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desiffn. . .The. huildinl)^ whiph.consiBts.of a mieriye centre, ^r* 
m^H^fm / ''J^J? ^'^W'ti?^** §"fJfW V^ ^w»„.wing8,.w^oli contain 
^1?/,«^,P.er^,W?}M.,?#,»^)»l'?/i P.T^''<»^^,J?eBrdPl^"Wr«WStoiir to 
V?P *y.t,f...?.H.«'?glJhiV'*«-^f!i'flfiW%.ftf'*° Wfhitec^ the 

WS?f' ?ft.M«ff° ^^ M f^S^ifljSlj^ufiffif VWt.f^f'Wow ptit« 

new .aj)pearanpe, .^,d^tru9H7;f|t9^.,b^^ Jp^iV^^^euHV #f Je§«t 
to ¥hPJ?,W.;%^.,„- -, U-,: ,!>i-ri..'. '.(I vKi-i tl iil-roo fmfi .nnoao-r... 

t^Wrafit. j^nf ,, ,y h w^ , pa]^^ , ft, .^puffge |W, ^ R9n^., (rf, tltRjgjpflf ^r^Ie 
°}?,1(?* ?^f 4isi^piR^ of, ^ J^m .mffi I^W1?.> J'H^«;«*«^»na-Mrge 

wing in^,^^:he^r4,%,^^ ^^^ ofl^^Rfflo^t 4Miftal^ 

siJ,?,^ asJ^.il'V^Jjf t^.iPffH^^i WJf SP^Jwhc^^lftpt^jj^lpfB ^^ggn«A 
ai^^.fl[»mf!d(8j|aa»6,tjh^.9p^]?^pf,fi|^|>es,^^ 
n»P|,,,bjj|pg,,|Aji|Te,.c^i;8^9|t^^,itg(,c^ «»utR9«09<fi^|a^«iW6 

three days in the delivery, and, unIes^|)jf,^i9^^,tb^<)tp4tn|^«^Biyi 

Ml?? ^^¥f ?PPf?#9-thW/<4lWf%^ tbfijr.fiftifil^y ^fB^Skyt 
Wejjsjpi;, ^^<j,,.Q^hq|^|^^,8^^p,(gfil^eJ»%R9W^s^4«^ ^d^«tej# 

tjiqugh t^^jir^de^v^Fj h^ )wf ^^t ^ m^&tm^mmn^mVm 

i? ,s.9. ,jP4fSR^"fi?%.^o^»P fffam^..i;^P4o^h»i»e5bjbitJng(,Aft 
in^ejresi ^f t|»^,9pe^)jef;,M^3»^f#i)^F%*HW)ow«^§MiajSi»^M*k»^ 
ap^,^,nc))tiii^,tj?ftmjfl^ o^.J^ AfliJi^j^fiSt ^|k^ afifb#s^gp«bfl<b 

%.c?Jf» m^. ,M^mfif> JJfftsWHfe W^ift CRS^ftl|p:^w§atJiniiirfdii» 
W*PjRf .t!ie.,qft??t\^ j^Q^e|.j^c^^H„ j3*Mffl»tt <*(WP^«gitfd 

being favoured with a numerous or fashionable audiencf^[)£l ■jjaifj 



^ASli&GTON. 




^enefally^coiicmrated tHe 

aiTofds Awe Mf< Ate lest' 

character %i^ ils fbcdii^ti^tf^^ 

some of^«i6 ^rf8n4»'^<)ScMl«IW^i^f ^Al'^^4liipy^M 

retndvcld 



ccuucc^ uccui^ti,cu 111 a iicat oiiu Mppiupiiabc Auaniici. as uic fiuwic 




a I^cJcdHtb ^MtiiM ' -Ma" pi'^yente'd,' ' t^lilcb; ' hWweVer grafe'fuT' ^o 
the-^*eyfe <tf'a-^ltifWBlicto,'-1iki3'''c^'rtifittty bdt'few' cKarml'fcr'an 
European, and could hardly be considered as adding t6' 'tlit at&ac- 
tiott9'or*&ii^8etee.-'^DoWii-lA$<£ Mei6t"^h Htt^esi room derbbd 
»«-«^'p«bii»4HdeiJ wi4rri"jyife^,'nii'"dottbl6 t^nts, antf 'arrayed' 
iii4''by^n«'ttrt4fi*Jtfid'inoSt'titUtiM-i6oStitiiite;''ppbups of artizins," 
ftesh^fl^to ma att^il ^'tha ' •Wd'AMi'p; 'aid' Wt 'always ' purified 
fW>iri'Hhfe=fMce8^(^'Hittii' ¥e«^-MibTih,'''(rb(t, 'ImVing gi^ciously'' 
<S<«aesSW)«*tt' t«ofBw^'%l^ pHVlli^ fc'HvWcb, 'iis'Wtiz^sy tfcey 

aaay th'Mlk^iiicVimaifSi^'ia V WeOi 'ib%ir^ ' '6^^'%t '(i pHTil6^e> 
wUcft tlK^Utttl^is^ Wi{if'iii<>M"diaglM attd'iY^Inf 'intamei');<)n' 





bit»i«P-<«#e»«a<J«iy i6«^»i;''Mr^'^«k^6g"Ms byiio^'Mii^' ail' 

M««WW«(ftlW)e^^W«6iirii«^'"" «^'"- • '.'■'"' •■' •"'•' '" "''.'''' ''■'■'''^ 
^yUAOa^tik viiaWB/tati} ^ei-g' W^xWio'WbiMicer&'^Ai^ frdVe! 
appeai«»!b^ ^)%iWHld^ 

ft)ati^''tiflffig!>VS^eriei(li^ctiafee^-^'4i^ iMoPknd^' '6f 'fllitt'"iir6^ef ' 
#^i«iie;«6yniiiagl(l^(di'Uik«^lei^*VM^>£%ht'^^''j^ 

their ladie^o"^^"^ sldBrioirfeBi to auo-tomun is iliiv/ boiuovut "^iiml 
ttOaee^iftfe69hi<»>{fa%<Hf^^bl^^t}SJh'(n'%^|HiJ^^^ 
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by the moykg eremi, the scene before me ; aii4 oertaialy, wkh 
the exception of the slight blemishes which I have nawed, theie 
ii«8 moeb to del^[iit aad interest the cimerwr, more eqpesMly 
anong the tusMie portion of the asitmbly. The beantj of. tlie 
Amerioan hMUes is so peculiar, and. in many partkidars so stAing 
and imiversal, Ihat my attention was at eaoa cbnawn t^ Ae snfcjeciti 
and I inmediatriy began to kistitate comparisons between the 
huiies of the United States and our own country. 

A straiq^, who contented himaslf with such obaarYatieas as 
he oonid make in the streets on a wiirter's day> woidd» m^ doabt^ 
he kiclined to the opinion, that the American women were sape- 
rior to those of any other eonntry in personal attractions ;.8n4 
he wonld certainly be justified in sodi a decision* As ftr ss 
regards the iaee alone, nothing can be more perfectly and ddKr 
eately beantiful than a yoong lady froan the age of fifteen to twes^ 
in the United States. Small and regular features, clear thoagb 
pallid complexions, dark hazel eyes, findy p^ittUed eyelMowi, 
dark hair, occasionally fine teetib, and almost always dimimh 
tive hands and feet, are certainly no mean elements of female 
loveliness, — ^and these are possessed by the great majori^ of the 
ladies of America. It is tme, that one but raxdy meets with the 
clear, deep bhie eye, (that most eloquent of all eyes,) or the driiestff 
roseate flush, which chunns the eye in England, and which em 
hardly be compensated for by any oAer attraoticns ; bnt ae Isr as 
regards E^onmetry of features, the most ftatidious CBtic vnH find 
little to complain of in the ladies of the United StiGtes. - 

Bat there are other elements of female beawb^, whi^ those^ho 
are the best judges in such matters are apt to consider of iaamaah^ 
if not of greater, importance than those which I have^ • onmne* 
rated. And firsts of form. Who theft has mingled inn JE^gj^ 
society, be he native or foreigner, but more especiaUy iheJbrtla»»ffl^ 
tre are often blind to Ihe advantages we <mrsdifi» faMw es s n new 
forget the graceful outline, the bold and wdOknoulded bUs^ andttfce 
accurate proportions of an Englishwomanr's fignre ? Who ^nf has 
ever dwelt with delight on these, can believe that perfect bcantjpean 
exist where they are absent f Yet in America they are. rarely, if 
ever seen. The forms of the women, though pinched to a* wasp- 
like delicacy of waist, have no *^eganee of ontlinei and not the 
sligHtest gi^e of movemelit, even in the young; while^mnong the 
elderly ladies, (by which I mean, in the Am^oan acecf tad^L of 
the term, all above twenty-^five,) the sharp angular projeetiDnf 



g fybilfe W IWlfy •''^^'^ ^ ^'>»f- '^ <JfKi*:f«ft>l(.' rd^'lf ^Hi 'to noit^po/'^ sift 
lrj^i^xflAtf^V^CK>]i^i<^<M«^^lii^ pMOfiql siipareedt>i9fnq» 

fi^ofifl^^'iAifei^ieA^^il'b^ wiffdrffflasal btto# 

ance ! Yet so it ii'^ ^A^ftiflfT^^ '•(^EW'v'akMr d^ibe ftadifeip miiU 

afe^<rtg>ftB ^ )<iB y e^fifa4riy^cBpeaiaHy ite^New ^EnglwidyTbiit^ilo ^li 
gN«f dm»t,<lSmagteM*lte %hote trf'^idie Um^ &tetc«, ^miiMf ng 
h'>l^afig^>#liMri^<w«f8'4ifciik to'iiei^^ . Atttoog tfaempp^ 
dili£^ flfis i8i^'i»aherd4;tBe weaiin^aifayV^ot' tb&'fe<StffV)%ctiM 

^^fWMv^ ^p^VlitymliB Mi bdmUr thfiilj^gbest fcmhB\ i^t^^tftim ifom 
li8otekblr«ftegt«eL'tr.OnB»)9foAer«iipdfnQ9lh ^ tbti 

AmsiAmtk hstksnmto jptA tlie?To{<ieni& ||]i»,higbii Ji^^ri^ g4i{0iM»l 
0i»mfaitf(mf knd^dte;eff<lQt.of.dhMni«i^ t^ng^ )mgk^^&i bf ^an 
ifanittdiiti, ^te t aBmfai gritonB, oa cerliml^' any thi^ff bmt . agr0aM>la jtf^ 
Ate lltt^levVtierveK!^ '^il* \i' p -(^,->.» «•. •..•.. -it '..i. _ ;,- -, , .r.{ 

«teM(l}f )toitt»>miiii]t^tUk Ibeiafiinidfil^inef (M Aia^piofUkftt^ ^ ,£4>g-r 
Ml 4roiban'>teofimai;.iiib8ti'evtdeBli$ «nd^.oom|)A«e<lfiiill^i^i«li% 
pDiBd^^itfimere^fsntoBdrpaiAolioiidUB hfOldl^MieN'tb cQasideraibiop; 
lAriWdtrtr^f^fiBbiigifoirrthttiiMfiirtiibea^^TOtberlt mid $^ ^»Ud abe^oi^ 
of liTeliness 0r«tt&iiation,^air^geii^^.}deficiencie9* 
'i^0f«1iib ^Hemat I iliillBay'biitHtd&: diare 19 in them mpch 
atovetiadiTidQliI^eeoentriGipty than in .the other sex; jbut. thei^ 9te 
itmkhosstmfsAoie <tODdial, «nd haye iBii«}»:iiiqieiWiMrmth5>f 'Chajri^tfr 
i«4^fl£nl(df'i]|0[i>ttk;iii^ptetaiiott to ^theinw^eller^ In personal 
iqp^eaninrieF^ik^tmfioqliytwi*' nMbna pi^NHNAsmng^ nor are their 
naBfiersHehgaat^torrrafiBad^ fottt-lfafly gettendly exbilHt a genuine 
idUIwsrxtBhedKlJbdrlDiDdbeis^ ^faich tends, auioh to- eoclear thentto 
tU ^lutoia^Mrailgei^^liOn tb^ are always ready to welcovie, and 
tenvv^omdlis^iisir er ^ to fo^ttfid all the oivility in th^s^ poii^r^ 
'( ,l^bdk'iafdeeMiB»I'jh«Til hfffe giveii ifjiU ^pply os^ly to the ii^- 
li|lSHtei<ff 1l»iM«rth^m'8kid eaatem ^Itat^y^^.^ej^uthern^rs^a^^ 
idieixtirely^diffisii^di^ipeniQnaJiid ehan^o^ri %ifi4, it would hf^ vadn 
i^iejatsBW^Hdhe d^Mi«ptiA<» h^re^v I «M^«^WTie ijt^.thei^piie^ to 
tomeffatffe:)p6inodyiMfato')itr Qiayr,fi«4 $ ¥(H)n3;appifopi^tiB plap§ in 
a(d0nffptionj]tf«oine(pciifti<Hi!of'the.-$OH)^ji^ st9t^(^ , 
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180 SONG, INCIDENTAL TO THE SON OF DION. 

Besides the president's levees, the houses of the various secre- 
taries of state are constantly opai ; and parties are given at some 
of them almost every night. To these, however, a special invi- 
tation is required, though it would seem, from an anecdote 
which was related to me while in Washington, that this ceremony 
is not always punctiliously attended to by the independent and 
democratic citizens. Some few years ago, during the session of 
Congress, a family of high respectability arrived in Washington, 
on their first visit from one of the north-eastern states; and it hap- 
pened that an entertainment was to be given on the evening of the 

same day by Mr, W , one of the secretaries of state. On the 

ensuing morning, one of the senators from their native state called 
and expressed his regret that the news of their arrival had not 
reached him sooner, as he should have been happy to have pro- 
cured them an invitation to the party in question : *' Oh," replied 
the lady, '* do you consider any thing of the kind necessary ? We 
knew that he was our secretary, and that ive paid him the salary 
which enables him to give these parties, and so we thought we had 
a right to go, whether invited or no. So we went, and passed a 
very pleasant evening, I assure you." Fancy such an idea as this 

carried out in our own, or any other country of Europe ! 

A. 



SONG, 

INCIDENTAL TO THE SON OF DION — A TBA6EDT. 

When first young Bacchus took the field, 

Old Vulcan's forge fisr him supplied 
A lance of steel, a golden shield. 

And arms that mortal force defied : 
But impious men were bold and strong. 

And scorn'd the beardless god to obey ; 
And — " Not to me these arms belong," 

He said, and threw the gifts away. 

With rosy wreaths he crown'd his brow. 

Around his javlin trained the vine. 
Then pluck'd ripe clusters from the bough, 

AAdrpress*d their juice, and call'd it wine : 
Arm'd with the strong delicious draught, 

From realm to realm the conqueror trod ; 
And men grew pious as they quafiTd — 

And shouting, hail'd the rosy god. 

C. Verbal. 
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THE PATRIOT MAIDEN. 

[/n the time of Louis le Debonnaire the Bretons under Morven rebelled against 
the yoke of France, and the insurrection was quelled only with the greatest difficulty, 
after Ihe country had been deveutated, its dwdUngs laid in ashes, and aU aUe to 
take arms had perished on the batde-field. Throughout this struggle the sinking 
courage of the patriots was sustained by Ihe high spirit of Morven^ s daughter,'] 



A SOUND, 



At hand, disturVd her; looking then around 
She saw her father near ; — his welcome voice 
No longer made the daughter's soul rejoice, 
For there .was sadness in its tones : — Matilde 
Enquired the cause ; with anger filled, 
Morven replied : — 

" Seest not the flush 
Upon my hrow, Matilde ? Oh, hlush 
For that thou art a Breton girl, 
One of a race of slaves ! Would I could hurl 
France from its place, let l^ttany alone 
Kemain, a little isle, its glory all its own ! 
But no ; — we must be slaves ; — all we possess 
Is Frankish ! Girl, thou blushest 1 Heaven bless 
Thy patriot heart ! Thou lovest not to bow 
To those thou scorn'st ! Hear me then : even now 
One of these lofty Franks dared to insult 
Thy father ; in his pride he did exult 
To call him slave and vassal ; — for he yields 
Tribute, unwilling, for these barren fields 
He owns.— Ay, redden, daughter of a slave; 
Bow, bow to insult, 'tis thy birthright ! Lave 
Thy hot brow in the streamlets of Bretagne, 
That are not ours ; let foreign breezes £m 
Its warmth away, but let not treasonous speech 
Betray thy feelings : — ^we are slaves, and each 
Must bum in silence 1" 

Then Matilde, 
Goaded by shame, no longer stilled 
The voice of energy : — 

" 'Tis well," 
She cried ; " henceforth shall no man tell 
Of Breton slavery ! — My father, can 
These foreign breezes ever fan 
The patriot flame to coldness ? — No ; 
On but a spark now let them blow, 

And a fire shall burst forth 

From South to North, 



ISS THE PATRIOT MAIDSN. 

, JProm East to West, throughout Bretague, 
That shall rage, and appal the daring man 
Who speaks of slavery I — Away ^ 

With vile submission ) — ^Father, say, I 

To strangers shall we tribute pay, / 

We who are better and braver than they ? I 

For freedom, for freedom Bretagne shall fight, 

And Heaven, in its justice, maintaia our right ! 
Away, away with slavish chains ! 

Who tribute asks, we bid him take itl 
Bight welcome he to all he gains — 
For a boon of dishonour our brave ones will make it! 

I — ^I am but a Breton girl; 

Then, father, delay not thy flag to unfurl !— 

For freedom or death is each maiden's voice ; 

And shall Morven, then, doubt of the warrior's chcdce? 

Thinks he, where women scorn disgrace. 

That men will own a second place 

In feelings that are most their own ! — 

Morven, be bold 1 — 'Tis thou alone 

Canst guide \ — Cast off the brittle yoke ! . < . * 

Not such as thou the goad should bnx^ I 

Be thou our king, and let the cry 

Forth to the Frankish monarch fly : — 

Justice 1 —Bretagne, and Liberty ! " 

The maid was silent, and the blood 

Flushed on her brow ; ereot she stood, 

As one scarce human ; from behind 
Their silken lash 
Her dark eyes flash. 

And from her face beamed forth a hero's mind. 

Roused by the wild appeal, then Morven caught 

His child's high feeling:— 

♦* Though the task be fraught," 

He cried, "with danger, that way glory lies;— 

Glory be ours !" 

At once the mission flies ' ' ^ - 

Throughout Bretagne :— " Rise, for yottt fr^9ckn\ 'rise I 

Rise and cast off the yoke!** -.. | • ■ • . 

The£>!ank8 4«ni9iH(. ., . n 

Their usual tribute, this the Breton ba^, ,.)[,. I 

With scorn refuses : — / 

" Firmly we wiU stand,'* ' " ""^ '" J 

From heart and soul they cry, ;»; -i tr 

" Though Heaven will each man shall die, • ( .' > 1 1 
And leave the oppresitors deserted lands ; < ■ /. i f 1 1. . , • 

Their tribute — our corpses with blood-stained hand^ ] 

That once fought with King Morven for Liberty ! " 
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A ROMANCE OF THE SEA SIDE. 

In the early part of the present autumn I passed a few days with 
my fnend Frank Graham, at one of our most fashionable watering- 
places. The weather during the whole of our stay was very 

unfavourable ; but, happily, before we had been in four-and- 

twenty hours, the following incident commenced, and afforded us 
great amusement for some time. 

As we walked along the esplanade, on the morning after our 
arrival, we were struck with the beauty of two young ladies who 
were sitting at the window of one of the most elegant houses on 
the parade. That they were nearly related, their strong likeness 
to each other plainly indicated; but, at the same time, a difference, 
however slight, did exist between them, and, by a most fortunate 
circumstance, the one I most admired was considered by my friend 
the less lovely of the two. Immediately on our return to the 
hotel at which we were residing, we inquired of the head wsdter, 
whose business it is to be intimately acquainted with the affairs of 
every body, who and what our fair ones were : he informed us 

that, like ourselves, they were spending a short time at , and 

intended to return to London at the end of the week. — Scarcely a- 
word was exchanged during dixmer, but as soon as the cloth was 
removed, and we were left alone, Frank turned to me and said, in 
a tone of the deepest melancholy — 

" Lewis, I'm in love." 

" So am I, Frank," replied I, in a similar style, with a sigh by 
way of accompaniment. 

^^ I sha*nt rest," added he, in a more miserable manner, if pos- 
sible, than before, " until I've made a declaration of my affection; so 
I shall write to my charmer immediately, imploring a rendezvous." 

Having recommended me to pursue the same course, we pro- 
ceeded to our task, picturing to ourselves success and happiness, 
and precluding the possibility of any obstacle or alloy. Just as we 
were about to sign our names, a doubt as to the policy of so doing 
presented itself to our minds, and we were much puzzled how to 
act. Now it happened that two brothers, very intimate friends of 

ours, were at at the time, and living at an hotel very near us ; 

so without dreaming of any injury to them, I suggested the pro- 
priety of affixing their names and address to our letters. This 
plan having been adopted, the billets were sealed and directed, and, 
throiigh the medium of our good friend, the waiter, reached their 
place of destination in safety. 
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When the extraordinary communications arrived^ the young 

ladies were just welcoming to their brother, a captain in the 

infantry, who had that moment arrived from London to pass a 
day or two with them. That a letter of any kind should be 
addressed to his fair sisters, in a place where they knew no one, 
somewhat surprised the young officer ; but when he perceived the 
deep blush with which, as they read, tbeir cheeks became suffiised, 
his countenance assumed an aspect in which alarm and anger were 
plainly visible. He was, however, saved the trouble of inquiry, 
by having both epistles placed in his hands. The effect produced 
upon him when he had finished reading them, is far more easily 
conceived than described. His first impulse was to take immediate 
vengeance on the offenders ; but he was dissuaded from this course 
by the entreaties of his sisters, who urged the lateness of the hour, 
the sad consequences which might arise from his hasty temper ; 
and at length prevailed upon him to defer his intended visit until the 
following day, secretly hoping that by that ' time his anger might 
in some measure be appeased. 

The following morning found Captain Arnold at the door of 

•the hotel, in a state of the greatest excitement : a restless 

night had tended to increase, rather than to diminish the anger 
which had so naturally been kindled within him ; the efforts of his 
family to compose him were vain ; — he thought only of revenge. 

" Are two persons of the name of Jones living here ?" inquired 
he of the porter by whom the door was opened. 

" They are, sir." 

" Mr. John and Mr. James Jones, I think.** 

" The same, sir." 

*' Be kind enough to show me to their room.'* 

" Certainly, sir ; will you give me your card, or name 1" 

" There is no need; we are strangers to each other ; — tell them 
that a gentleman wishes to see them.'' 

So saying, he followed the attendant up stairs, and waited with- 
out the apartment until he might be summoned to enter. 

The innocent brothers were at breakfast, pleasurably reflecting 
on the good which their trip had done them, and regretting that 
the next day would oblige them to return to town. They were 
astonished at receiving so early a call, and the more so when they 
learnt that their visitor had refused to give his name : thinking, 
however, that some London friend wished to surprise them, they 
told the waiter " to request the gentleman to walk in." They rose 
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from their seat as he entered^ and perceiving him to be a stranger, 
stammered out something in which the words," indebted/' " honour," 
and " visit,'* were alone audible, motioning him, at the same time, 
to a seat. 

" This is no time," said the captain, " for unmeaning compli- 
ments ; my business here is soon transacted. You have dared to 
insult mj sisters ; you know fall well how, and I demand satis- 
faction. Lieutenant Hammond, my friend, wiU call upon you in 
the course of the morning, and you will do me the favour to refer 
him to some acquaintance of yours, in order to enter into final 
arrangements." 

** But, my dear sir, — " 

*^ I will not hear a word. Nothing can possibly be more con- 
clusive than my evidence. The name, — the address, — ^the every- 
thing." With these words he quitted the room, leaving its 
occupants in a state of feeling totally indescribable^: they were quite 
ignorant of matters of this kind ; and thinking that it would be 
cowardly to refuse the challenge, although they were innocent, and 
having, moreover, before their eyes certain unpleasant visions of 
tall captains and horsewhips in the event of such refusal, they 
made up their minds to declare to Lieutenant Hammond on his 
arrival that they should be happy to give his friend the required 
satisfaction. 

In the meantime the unfortunate little men sent notes to Frank 
and myself respectively, stating that they should feel greatly 
indebted to us, if we would kindly undertake to confer on their 
behalf with the second of a man with whom they were about to 
fight; that they were quite innocent of the imputed charge, but 
that the conduct of their opponent had been so impetuous and 
insolent, that they had determined to accept his challenge. 

We were vexed that afiairs had arrived at such a pitch ; but 
resolving that nothing should happen to our fidends beyond alarm, 
we began to think of some plan which might get them out of the 
scrape. Having heard from Lieutenant Hammond that Captain 
Arnold was an admirable shot, we relinquished the idea originally 
entertained of declaring ourselves the real ofienders, and acting as 
principals instead of seconds, and at length resolved to terminate 
the proceeding by making an apology, should the other pai*ty be 
willing to accept it ; nor do I think we shall be blamed for this 
determination ; for the sacrifice of life to a petty feeling of pride 
would, it must be confessed, in so trivial a matter have been the 
height of absurdity. 
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The eventful morning at length arrived^ and with it, at our 
roomsy the unhappj brothers. Thej looked so wretched that we 
were almost moved to confess the truth ; but we thought it wiser 
to refrain. Our opponents were waiting for us on the appointed 
ground when we arrived. Medical aid had been provided by 
them, as previously arranged, and every thing seemed ready for 
business. Now, the thought had never occurred to any of us how 
Captain Arnold would manage to encoonter both parties, and a 
long discussion was the consequence. I thought this a good 
opportunity for me to carry my intention of apology into execution, 
and accordingly walked up to the Captain, and asked whether 
or not he had demanded an apology of his adversaries. He an- 
swered in the affirmative, stating that this was all he required ; but 
they had refused to apologize for an ofience they said they had 
never committed. 

** Nor have they,'^ said I, taking Frank Graham by the hand ; 
*^ we are the real offenders, and offer, what you require, our sincere 
apologies." I cannot describe the effect produced by this declara- 
tion ; every one seemed thunderstruck. The captain bowed, and 
said, that as a man of his word, he was bound to accept the prof- 
fered apology, and with his party left the downs, while I with 
my friends, who were too well pleased with the unexpected confes- 
sion on my part to reproach me, returned to by another road. 

Thus ended our adventure. The adoption of our friends' sig- 
natures was doubtless an imprudent and thoughtless step ; but we 
tnist that we shall be forgiven upon the plea that " reflection is one 
of those qualities with which lovers are seldom if ever endowed." 

Lewis Ollapod. 



A FRAGMENT. 
Wht, like a shadow, doth our joy depart, 

And for so short a space our soul delight? 
Why, why doth sorrow rankle in our heart, 

Through sunny day-time, and through dreary night ? 
Oh I is it not that mortal man may know 

This scene for sorrow, not for joy, suits best ? 

For here joy lingereth not; it cannot rest 
Its foot on any welcome spot below ; 

But leaves to sorrow here a sovereign sway confessed. 
Where then doth it betake itself oh where 

A home congenial can its spirit find? 

Is it for ever to our race unkind ? 
Doth it for ever wander in the air? a. 
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CHURCH MONUMENTS. 

The siady of .ecclemstioal antiquities had not till within the hat 
fisw years reo€d¥ed^the attention which its importanee m^itad. 
It had been ragarded only as one of the many proTiaeea of 
antiquarian lorei distinguished by no peouliar interest, hallowed by 
no peQaliar associatioas. The consequence natural^ was that 
those who pursued it regarded it in a light exelusively seeular; 
they considered it just as legitimate an object of curiosity as the 
repiaiyis of Gi^ecian, or Roman, or Egyptian art, and as nothing 
more ; and thus, instead of being raised to its pioper rank, it was 
desecrated and lowered even by the very persons who made it the 
object of their study. True it is, that the antiquary valued any 
little relies he might residue irom the hands of the destroyer ; set 
a high esteem upon bits of stained glass, and monumaitBl brasses, 
and ancient sculptures ; sought eagerly for the treasures of rifled 
churches, and rejoiced exceedingly when he found th^n. But 
true it also is, that this esteem and this value were set upon 
them because they became his own } and, instead of looking on 
them as things that had been made holy and set apart for sacred 
uses, they were to him mere curiosities* Instead ot endeavouring, 
as he ought to have done, to restore them to their original place 
and purpose, or at least so to em^y them that they might pro* 
^te the same end, he shut them up in the recesses of bis cabinets, 
or .noAde them serve as the ornaments of his museum or his 
grotto. !^he effigies of saints and martyrs, through whose rich 
hues the sunlight once streamed into the hallowed pile, and became 
mellowed to a dim and holy light, decorated the window of the 
virtuoso's study ; the font did' duty- as a flower-pot ; and the 
mitred head of some veneraUe bishop might be seen side by side 
with an Egyptian miimmy and a grinning idol from the Sandwich 
Islands. 

Great reason is there to rejoice that this state of things is now no 
more. Men no longer look upon churches and monuments as things 
to be rifled, and plundered^ and deseerated at pleasure, but regard 
them with the reverence thatis diieto anything, however worthless in 
itself, which hfils been taken from the uses of daily life into the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. There has been no want of zealous observation 
and indefatigable research into the peculiar characteristics of the 
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ecclesiastical architecture of different ages, and with this there has 
hecn combined a fervent and devotional spirit to direct the informa- 
tion thus acquired into its proper channel. Institutions have been 
formed at the head-quarters of learning and religion with a view to 
promote both the study and the end to which the studj should be 
subservient. Their efforts have been attended with success, and 
thus there has sprung up a revival of more accurate knowledge and 
better taste, and with them, that which is of more consequence than 
either, of better feeling. 

It would, of course, be impossible, in the present paper, to 
embrace in its full extent the wide and interesting subject of 
ecclesiastical architecture, nor is it intended to enter at any length 
into a detailed history of that branch of it pointed out by our title. 
Our present design is rather to make some general remarks on the 
purpose and uses of monumental structures, and subsequently to 
show the connexion which exists between them and the character 
of the people among whom they are erected; how the one 
influences, and in its turn is influenced by, the other. 

The feeling which attaches a sacred character to spots rendered 
famous by illustrious deeds, and to the birth and resting-places of 
illustrious men, is all but universal. Like the belief in the exist* 
ence of a God, we find it in every people and country which has 
any degree of knowledge and enlightenment ; and where we find it 
not, we meet with a moral and a mental darkness. Nor is this to be 
wondered at as though it were a strange thing, and not easily to be 
accounted for on the principles by which our minds are ordinarily 
influenced. There is in all men who are awake to anything beyond 
the mere wants and cravings of their animal nature, a tendency to 
worship ; an acknowledgment of the existence of something greater, 
and better, and wiser than they feel themselves to be ; and whether 
it be directed to the illimitable excellence of Divinity which they 
feel to be working in them and around them, or to such of their 
fellow-men as are raised above in wisdom, or power, or goodness, 
it will in either case manifest itself by external honours, — ^by temples 
and altars in the one, by monuments and commemorative institu- 
tions in the other. It is well when the two are not confiised toge- 
ther, and the worship and reverence due to God are not offered to 
his creatures. 

General and pervading as this feeling is, there have, however, 
been some who have endeavoured to cast it off themselves and to 
convince others that it is irrational ; men who have set at nought 
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and thrown ridicule on feelings^ which, even were they uselesSy are 
at least innocent, and have thought that they were trampling on 
the fetters of superstition, when they were but rending asunder the 
ties of a pure and holy affection. Of these, some have contented 
themselyes with a sneer at the folly of paying honour to those who 
are insensible to all earthly things, of enriching with the treasures 
of art the resting-places of those to whom it is alike indifferent 
whether they slumber in marble sepulchres, or are cast to the 
fowls of the air, or are tossed about by the waters of the sea. 
Others, again, have assumed a loftier tone ; have told us that the 
memory of the good and great needs no monument ; that their 
name and the glory they have earned are their own exceeding great 
reward ; that the whole earth is the sepulchre of illustrious men, 
and that therefore it is needless to confine our tribute of admiration 
to a single spot, to give '' a local habitation and a name'' to that 
which ought to be beyond the reach of national or local distinction. 
Yet it may be asked whether this be a sufficient reason to prevent 
the indulgence of natural and deeply-seated feelings ; whether we 
ought to be deterred from following their dictates by the sneers of 
a sensual worldliness or rhetorical declaration. It should be 
remembered that none of the powers or emotions common to our 
race is without its proper direction ; that feelings so universally 
implanted must have their proper end, must be capable of their 
due development. We cannot, therefore, do wrong in acting as 
they prompt us, when there is no prohibition from a higher source. 
It is not, moreover, so much for the sake of the dead that we 
erect monuments as for that of the living, that they may serve as 
external monitors to recal our thoughts to the goodness or the 
greatness of those to whose memory we have set them up, may 
bind us in communion with them, and may rouse us to imitate 
their example. Disguise the matter as we may, discuss and argue 
on it as long as we please, we cannot do away with the fact that 
there is an attachment to places pervading all mankind. The 
name of Shakspeare is known, and loved, and honoured through- 
out the world, yet the monument and the house at Stratford are 
not the less the shrine to which the world makes its pilgrims^e ; 
the hosts who fought at Marathon have earned a deathless glory 
in all lands where the lamp of knowledge has been kindled, yet the 
plain itself where that victory was won will never cease to attract 
the steps of every wanderer who treads what once was Greece. 
And as this feeling is natural, so is it likewise productive of many 
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a noble thought and high endeayonr. The heart thrills with an 
emulation mingled with awe as it contemplates any objeet associated 
with the memory of the great ones of the earthy and is chastened 
and yet ennobled when it finds itself before the resting-place of 
some departed saint. 

Nor ought we wholly to neglect the argument that may be 
drawn from the effects produced by the desire of obtaining the 
distinction of monumental glory. A statue in Westminster Abbey 
has doubtless been to many, as it was to Nelson, an incitement to 
a courage that despises all dangers, and a fortitude that endures all 
hardships ; and though the moralist may say that the wish proceeds 
from ambition, and that, therefore, it is not a right motive, yet it 
may at least be said that there is in it a freedom from that mer- 
cenary selfishness which looks to personal aggrandizement as its 
reward, which should incline us to view it with indulgence, if not 
with admiration. The love of praise and of posthumous gbry is 
not in itself culpable, provided it be kept in due subordination to 
higher principles — ^to the reason and conscience which are given 
us to guide our conduct. 

A question may arise whether churches are fit places for the 
erection of monuments — whether we should make the building 
where the living worship the receptacle of the dead. There are, it 
must be confessed, serious objections to the practice of making the 
church the actual burying-place. The claims of feeling are not 
so great as to make us gratify them at the expense of the health 
and lives of those who come to worship, nor ought the temple of 
Ood to be converted into a charnel-house. True, indeed, it is, 
that there might be something solemn in the thought, that, eyen as 
we joined in the service of the sanctuary, we were surrounded by 
the remains of those who had offered up the same prayers, sang 
the same praises as ourselves — there might be an useful lesson to 
the pride of life in the sense of mortality thus impressed on us — 
we might learn to reflect that in a few short years we shall be 
as they, and shall have joined the company of the dead. But 
there are considerations which outweigh these. We are not 
to purchase occasions for such thoughts, however instructive they 
may be, by infecting the air of the consecrated house with the taint 
of death; we may not, to benefit the living, poison the very 
fountain of life itself. For these reasons, then, it is expedient that 
the dead should not find their ^Hast long home'' within conse- 
crated walls, but though they may be far away, slumbering under 
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the green turf, yet we may have memoriak of them which shall 
serve the same end — give rise to the same feelings — teaeh the same 
lesson.* The monumental urn and the storied cenotaph may equally 
present to us the emblems of our frailness and mortality — ^may 
teach us with equal force the nothingness of pride and ambition — 
may lead us with equal impressiveness to high thoughts and noble 
deeds — to imitate the courage, the wisdom, and the holiness of 
the dead. 

And, in this respect, there does seem a peculiar fitness in making 
choice of churches as the place where these memorials shall be 
erected. For here it is that we are taught the lessons of which 
they are a practical illustration — ^here we are led to walk in the 
path in which they have gone before us — here, and here only, can 
we derive the hope that they rest in peace, and learn the means by 
which we may be enabled to join them. It may appear visionary 
and fanciful, yet it would be but an extension of feelings, whose 
power is universally acknowledged, were we to intimate our belief, 
not as a positive dogma, but as a guess at the mysteries of spiritual 
things, that the thoughts and aspirations thus formed and cherished, 
the recollections, the hopes, the love, the reverence, with which we 
regard these memorials of the dead, may, perchance, be no slight 
link in the chain which connects living believers with exalted 
saints, and binds them together in a holy and Catholic communion. 
For if the youthful warrior grows warm as he looks upon the 
trophies of a conqueror, and feels that he himself could do valiant 
deeds and subdue worlds — if the poet, as he treads the ground 
hallowed by solemn associations, is full of lofly thoughts beyond 
what his lips can give utterance to, and struggles to pour them 
forth, till at last the fire is kindled, and the travail is over — 
doubtless no different emotions are excited in the breast of the 
Christian pilgrim, when his steps lead him to the church where his 
fathers have worshipped in olden days ; where many a time he 
himself "has trod the accustomed way" with friends who no 
longer live; or when he sees the stone which tells of men who 
were great and good in their generation, — saints, martyrs, con- 
fessors, a glorious company, — all having trod the right path even 
in dark and turbulent times, all having walked in holiness of life, 
all having borne their testimony against the errors and vices of 
their day, as "voices crying in the wilderness." Doubtless at 
such a time as this he cannot but feel a fervour in his devotion, an 
ardour in his zeal, a strength in his resolutions, which other objects 
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give not ; he cannot but acknowledge, even though his own heart 
be cold, and solitary, and aching, that 

" Their memory rests 
On many a prayer, the more for them endeared ;** 

that with them are connected holy thoughts and desires which, 
though weak and feeble in their infancy, may develop themselves 
into a glorious maturity. 

Considering the question in a practical point of view, a broad 
line of distinction ought to be drawn between monuments which 
the state erects to commemorate the services of her citizens, and 
those which spring from individual affection. It seems to us very 
doubtful whether a church be the proper place for the former ; for 
though it may be right to pay this tribute of admiration to those 
who have been renowned for their valour, their wisdom, or their 
eloquence, in order to excite others to emulate them in these 
respects, yet when we consider that many of these had no claim to 
our praise in their moral character, and that the vices of the great are 
written in adamant, while their good deeds are inscribed upon the 
sand, it is a serious question whether we do not give cause for 
scandal by placing their monuments within the walls of a sacred 
edifice. When, for instance, we find in a Christian church costly 
tributes to the memory of men of whom nothing is known but that 
they took or defended some important post, in some war, just or 
unjust, which the country might happen to be engaged in — or 
iulsome panegyrics on profligate and licentious poets — or absurdly 
profane praises* of men who did nothing but devote their talents 
to flatter the follies and frivolities of the day — our feelings of 
reverence must surely have been strangely blunted by custom if 
the incongruity does not jar upon our minds as something unseemly 
and wrong. For characters like these who may deserve to be 
commemorated because they ** have done the state some service '* 
in arms or arts, but who have not so acted as to call for a place 
within a consecrated church, there should be a state gallery, where 
their statues might be admitted by the voice of the senate, and 
where the visitor might admire their respective excellencies without 
being struck by the impropriety which, in the present system, is 
so obvious. 

* Ex. gra. The epitaph to the memory of Sir Godfirey Kneller, in West- 
minster Abbey, which concludes thus : — 

Living, great Nature feared he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herself may die. 
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With the memorials of private affection the case is widely dif- 
ferent. Even if they should, in some instances, he erected to the 
memory of the unworthy, yet the remembrance of the eyil deeds 
of the unknown soon fades away, and we know nothing more of 
them than what the tablet records, that they were mortals like 
ourselves, and were strangers and pilgrims upon earth. And if 
the epitaph should sometimes tell a lying tale, the deceit is not 
injurious, it does but lead us to the contemplation of the virtues 
which are said to have belonged to them, and incline us to view 
those connected with them with more favourable feelings. 

But there is an evil arising from our present system of private 
monuments, which during the present and preceding centuries 
has grown to a great height. So long as they were but few in 
number, they might be admitted without much detriment to the 
appearance of a church ; but with the advancement of wealth and 
the arts they have increased to such an extent, as to have become 
positive excrescences and deformities. We can scarcely enter a 
parish church without finding many traces of injuries arising from 
this source : windows are blocked up — arches are deprived of their 
&ir proportions^-columns are mutilated to afford a space for some 
ugly tablet, or common-place design. How this evil might be 
avoided, while we retained the advantages which arise from the 
use of these memorials, is a question of considerable importance. 
The subject has been ably treated, and a remedy suggested in an 
interesting paper, read by Mr. Markland before the Architectural 
Society at Oxford. It is the work of a man of sound knowledge 
and good taste, and well deserves a perusal. 

The plan which he proposes involves but few difficulties, and 
would be productive of^iany beneficial effects. Instead of having 
our churches filled with monuments which, however interesting to 
the feelings of sorrowing friends, are yet undeniably destnictive of 
the beauty of the building which contains them, he wishes that the 
memorials themselves should absolutely conduce to its perfection. 
A restored chancel — an altar — a stained window of rich and glow- 
ing hues — a font — or an eagle reading-desk, with some brief record 
to tell in whose memory they were placed there, would serve just 
as well to recall our thoughts from the living to the dead, and 
firom the dead back again to the living, as the monumental group, 
or the mural tablet ; and would, at the same time, remedy the evils 
which, at present, frequently exist, of meanness and nakedness in 
the interior decorations of our churches. We should then no 
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longer see, as we too often do now, neglect and misplaced economy 
inflicting ruin upon what yet remainS| and preventing the addition 
of anything which would really beautify. A better spirit would 
arise ; the feelings of natural affection would be pressed into the 
service of devotion ; and we should no longer be exposed to the 
opprobrium of paying greater homage to the pride of man than to 
the service of God. And beyond this, beyond the influence which 
any other monument might produce, there would be a moral 
benefit, which would give a peculiar suitableness to this system. 
The tomb tells us of mortality, and reminds us that we too must 
enter into the gates of death ; but were we not merely to place the 
memorials of the dead within the sacred building, but to incorporate 
them with it, we should be led to think on those of whose departure 
they tell, not as dead, but as living. Every moment that our eyes 
fell upon some part of the holy place which was connected with their 
names, our wandering thoughts would be stayed. As the light 
streamed through the rich hues of the window and fell upon the 
hallowed pavement, we should be reminded that the memory of the 
righteous shines even after death. As the solemn tones of the organ 
breathed the accents of praise, we should remember that, though 
dead, they yet speak. No part would be without its own hallowing 
and endearing associations : and thus even the very stones of the 
temple would become the emblems of our faith, and hope, and love. 
The consideration of the subject, as connected with its influence 
upon national character, must be deferred till another number. 

E. H. P. 

SOMETHING ABOUT A WASP. 

Bt Majob Galdeb Campbell. 

A BBEEZE^that was not wind, so soft, yet free, 
It wandered through my hair — in coolness came 
To shed refreshment on my wearied frame, 
As 'mid the woods I sought obscurity 
One summer day ! — It seemfe'd, then, to me. 
That here, where solitude alone could claim 
The intruder's fealty, it were rank shame 
To scorn the kiss that woo'd me lovingly ; 
And so I bared my bosom, to let in 
The fircshness on its burning heat Just then. 
Upon the gentle zephyr borne, a wasp 
Entered my breast, and with a buazing din 
Stung me !— Alas ! (thought I) how simple men. 
By VANiTT misled, may vilest venom grasp t 
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LINES 

WRITTEN AFTER THE PERUSAL OF A MODERN GREEK POEM, ENTITLED, 

Hail, land of mountains, vales, and lucid streams. 

Land of the patriot and the poet's dreams ! 

And do I see thee once again aspire, 

In these last days, to strike the sounding lyre, 

And claim thy glorious birthright once again, 

Thou fertile region of illustrious men ! 

Immortal land I hov many a wreath hast thou 

Of ancient days to deck thy shaded brow ! 

The plain, the vale, the mountain, and the wave, 

Still mark the Sage's and the Hero's grave ; — 

Enduring monuments, that Time defy. 

Like the blue roof of thine unclouded sky. 

In thee, the poet sang— the patriot stood. 

Firm as a rock amid the raging flood ; 

And dash'd the battle-surges from his home. 

Light as the airy spray or glancing foam. 

The heaven-taught Sage, amid thy honied bowers. 

With Wisdom spent the meditative hours ; 

And call'd the bright Instructress from the skies. 

To make man's shadowy home a paradise ! * 

ThermopylsB is thine ; — and Marathon 

Still gazes on thee — an unsetting sun ; 

Flatea, too, with its avenging plain. 

Still marks the tomb of the barbarian slain. 

And Salamis,~that emerald of the sea, 

Shines as the beacon-Ught of liberty ! 

But Slavery came, and with her withering blast 
Swept from thy brow the glories of the past 
Yes ! thou wert shrouded — centuries of gloom 
Enwrapt thee like the darkness of the tomb. 
But still thy spirit lived ; — thy lyre unstrung 
In the drear cell of Superstition hung. 
Till those who crush'd thee heard its notes again. 
And Greece arose, resplendent, among men. 

Hail, lovely land ! arouse thy sleeping fires. 
And with thy virtues emulate thy sires ; 
Then from this glorious island of the sea 
Shall we with joy salute thee — wise and free. 
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THE ROBBERS. 

(Translated from the German of FriBdrich Von Schiller.) 

ACT II. 

Scene III. — The Bohemian Forest 

SpiEQELBBRa, Razmak, and Robbers. 

Raz. Are you there ? — is it really you ? Then let me squeeze 
thee to pap, dear brother Morita ! Welcome to the Bohemian 
forests I You have become quite great and strong. You bring a 
whole troop of recruits with you, most excellent sergeant ! 

Spie. Yes, brother, yes ; fellows of the right sort to boot. Do you 
not believe that God's manifest blessing is with me ? Was I not a 
poor hungry simpleton, had nothing but this staff, when I went 
over Jordan ? — and now are we eight-and-seventy, chiefly ruined 
shopkeepers, masters, and clerks, out of the Swabian provinces ; 
that is a body of men for you, brother ! capital fellows, I tell you ; 
that steal the buttons from each other's hose, and have plenty, and 
are heard of forty miles- away. There is not a newspaper in which 
you will not see an article about the cunning Spiegelberg ; they 
have described me from head to foot, so that you would think you 
saw me. But we lead them a pitiful fool's errand. I went lately 
into the police office, and said that I had seen the celebrated 
Spiegelberg, and dictated to a writer who sat there the exact pic- 
ture of an old worm-doctor. The thing came about that the 
fellow was taken, examined, and, in his trouble and stupidity, he 
confessed — devil take me ! he confessed — he ma^ Spiegelberg. 
Thunder and storms ! I v^as on the point of giving myself up to 
the magistrate that the blackguard might not so abuse my name. — 
As I said, three months after he was hung. I took a good pinch 
of snuff, as I walked by the gallows, and saw the pseudo- 
Spiegelberg parade there in his glory; — and while that Spiegelberg 
hangs, the true Spiegelberg creeps quite quietly oift of the trap. 

Raz. (laughing.) You are the old man still. 

Spie. That am I, as you see, body and soul. Fool ! I must 
tell you a joke that I played lately at the Ceoilian convent. I came 
upon the convent in my rambles as it was getting dark ; and as I 
had not yet fired a shot that day — ^you know I hate that diem per- 
didi like death — I thought the night must be ennobled by a stroke 
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that would do for the devirs ear. We kept quiet till late at night. 
It was as still as a mouse. The lights went out. We thought the 
nuns would now be in bed. Now, I took my comrade Gnmrn 
with me, bid the others wait before the door till they should hear 
my whistle, secured the watchman^ took his keys from him, crept 
in to where the maids were sleeping, stole all Uieir clothes, and 
threw the bundle out of the door. We went on from cell to cell ; 
took the clothes from one sister after another ; at last also from the 
abbess. Now I whisded, and my fellows without began to storm 
and halloo as if the last day was come, and with a most beastly 
tumult rushed into the cdlls of the sisters ! — ha ! ha ! ha !-->you 
shoald have Beexk the hunt ; how the poor wretches groped about 
in the dark for their clothes, and roared most piteously, when 
they found them gone to the deyil — and we all the while like so 
many thunder-storms — and how, in their fear and consternation, 
diey folded the bed-clothes round them, or crept under the stove 
like cats — and the pitiful wailing and lamentation — and, at last, 
^be old abbess — ^you know, brother, that in all the earth there 
is not a creature I hate so much as a spider and an old 
woman; and just think of that Wown, wrinkled old witch dancing 
before me, and conjuring me by her maiden modesty, forsoodi ! — 
I tell you I got out of the convent the value of more ihan a thou- 
sand thalers, and the fun besides. 

Raz. C stamping on the ground.) I wish I had been there! 

Spie. Do you see ? — say, is not that a life ? — and we keep fresh 
and strong, and our body is all sound, and swells every hour. I 
know not whether I have anything magnetic about me, that draws 
to me all the ragamuffins on the earth, like steel and iron. 

Raz. Mi^et, indeed! But I would know what witchcraft 
you use? 

Spie. Witchcraft ? There needs no witchcraft ; head must thou 
have — a certain judgment, but that you do not swallow with your 
food ; for, do you see, I always say, an honest man you can 
cut out of any willow stump, but for a rogue you must have grain ; 
there is also necessary a peculiar national genius — a certain, as I 
may say, roguith climate, 

Raz. Brother, I have heard much of Italy. 

Bfie. Yes, yes, we must deny no one his right; Italy also 
produces its men; and if Germany goes on as it has already started, 
and altogether rejects the Bible, as it has a brilliant prospect of 
doing, in time something good may yet come out of Germany ; 
for, I must tell you, climate does not so mucfay-^genius is the g^eat 
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thing; and for the rest, brother, you know well that a crab will 
neyer grow to a pine-apple, even in the garden of paradise ; but, as 
I was saying — where did I leave off? 

Raz. At the knack of the art. 

Spib. Yes ; right. Your first business when you come into a 
town is to learn from the beadles and town-patrols and turnkeys, 
who most frequently come under their notice, and these notorious 
persons seek out ; further, nestle yourself in the coffee-houses and 
inns, and spy out, especially, who cries out ^ the most about the 
cheapness of the times, the five per cent., the increasing pest of 
the improved police ; who abuses the government most, or b angry 
with the science of physiognomy, and the like, brother — ^that is 
the right sort I Honesty totters there like a hoUow-tooth — ^you 
need only apply the instrument ; or, a better and shorter way, you 
go and throw down a full purse in the open streets, hide yourself 
somewhere, and mark well who picks it up. Soon after, you come 
out, look about, call out, and ask him, in passing — ^^ Have yon, 
sir, seen a purse of gold any where V If he says yes, then has 
the devil seen it ; but if he denies it, — *' Pardon me, sir — I cannot 
remember — I regret" — (springing up) — Brother ! triumph, bro- 
ther I Diogenes ! Thou hast found thy man. 

Raz. You are a learned practitioner. 

Spib. As if I ever doubted about that. Now that you have your 
man in the net, you must take care that you land him. Look you, 
my son ;-r-thus have I done : when I have once found the track, I 
stick to my candidate like a burr, drink brotherhood with him, 
and, nota bene, you must hold him scot-free — it costs a pretty 
sum, to be sure, but never mind that — you go on, introduce him 
among gamblers and loose women, entangle him in fights and 
knavish tricks, till he is a bankrupt in strength, and money, and 
conscience, and good name, — for, incidentally, I nmst tell you, you 
gain nothing unless you destroy both body and soul. Believe me, 
brother, that I have proved fifty times, that if an honest man is 
once driven out of his nest, then is the devil master — hark ! what 
bang was that ? 

Raz. It was thunder — go on. 

Spie. There is yet a shorter and better way still — plunder a 
man out of house and home, till he has not a shirt to his back, and 
then he comes to you of himself— don't teach me, brother. Ask 
the fellow there how I got him ? I offered him forty ducats, 
would he bring me the impression of his master's key in wax. 
The stupid beast does it — brings me the key, and then, devil 
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take me ! will have the gold. '^ Monsiear/' 1 say^ *^ do you know 
that I shall now take thb key straight to the lieutenant of police^ 
and hire a place of him on the gallows V Then you should 
have seen the fellow lift up his eyes^ and begin to shake like a wet 
poodle — *^ For Heaven's sake, sir, have pity ! I will — will — ** 
" What will you ? Will you now turn up your hair, and go with 
me to the devil ?" " Oh, with all my heart — with pleasure !" 
Ha 1 ha ! ha ! Poor wretch ! we catch mice with bacon — laugh 
away, Razman. Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Raz. Yes, yes,« I must confess. I will write the lesson in 
golden letters on the table of my brain. Satan must know his 
people, that he made you his broker. 

Spie. True, brother ; and I think if I bring him ten, he will 
let me go free. Every publisher gives his collector the tenth copy 
gratis } why should the devil go so jewishly to work? Razman, 
I smell powder. 

Raz. I smelt it long ago. Yes, yes, as I told you, Moritz, 
you will be welcome to the captain with your recruits; he has 
some brave fellows already. 

Spie. But mine ! mine ! — pshaw — 

Raz. Yes, they may have pretty fingers ; but I teU you, the 
fame of our captain has led many noble fellows into temptation. 
Spie. You do not say so ! 

Raz. Without a joke ! and they are not ashamed to serve under 
him. He murders not for the sake of plunder,.as we do ; he seemed 
no longer to care for money, as soon as he could get it in plenty ; 
and even the third part of the booty, which is his by right, he gives 
away to orphan children ; but, should he find a landlord who grinds 
down his peasants like beasts, or a villain creeping about in gold 
lace, who wrests the laws, and silvers over the eye of justice, or any 
fellow of that kind, then is he in his element, and rages most 
devilishly, as if every hair upon him were a fury. 
Spie. Hum, hum! 

Raz. Lately, we learnt at an inn, that a rich count, from 
Ratisbon, would pass through, who had just gained a lawsuit of a 
million through the tricks of his advocate. He happened to sit at 
table. — *' How many of us are there V he asked me, while he hastily 
rose up ; I saw him bite his under-lip, which he never does but when 
he is most angry. *' Not more than five," I said. ^' It is enough," 
he said, threw the money on the table for the host, left the wine 
untouched, and we made for the road. But the whole time he did 
not speak a word, walking on one side alone, only from time to 
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time he asked us if we heard no&ing, and told us to lay ear eaxs 
to the ground. At last the Couat came hy, the carriage faeaTily 
laden ; the advocate sat with him inside, and two serraots rode by 
the side ; — then you should have seen the many how he sprang 
before us to the carriage^ a pistol in each hand I — and the yoioe 
with which he called out, ^^ Stand V The coachman, who wodd 
not stop, had to dance down from his seat; the Couni fired into 
the air ; the horsemen fled. ^' Thy gold, scoundrel I" he cried, in 
a voice of thunder ; ** and art thou the villain that mak'st justice a 
prostitute V The advocate trembled so that his teeth chattered— 
the dagger stuck in his back like a plug in a wine-cask. *' I have 
done my part !" he said, and turned proudly away ; '^ the plunder is 
your concern." And he disappeared in the forest. 

Spie. Hum, hum I Brother, what I told you just now Is between 
ourselves ; he need not know it. Do you understand ? 

Raz. Right, right — I understand. 

Spie. You know him, he has such fancies. You understand me? 

Raz. I understand, I understand. 

Enter Schwabz, running. 

Raz. Who's there ? What's the matter there ? Passengers in 
the forest? 

ScHWARZ. Quick, quick ! where are the others ? A thousand 
devils ! do you stand there and chatter ? Don't you know, then ?~ 
do you know nothing at all ? — and Roller — 

Raz. What then ? what then ? 

ScHWARZ. Roller is hung, and four others with him ! 

Raz. Roller ! When ? — where did you learn it ? 

ScHWARZ. Three weeks he was in prison, and we knew nothing 
about it ; his trial went on for three days, and we heard nothing of 
it ; they examined him with the torture where the captain was — 
the brave fellow confessed nothing. Yesterday the trial was finished, 
and this morning he travelled extra>post to the devil. 

Raz. Curses ! Does the captcdn know it ? 

ScHWARz. Yesterday he learnt it for the first time. He foams 
like a boar. You know he was always especially fond of 
Roller ; ropes and ladders were brought to the tower \ they 
were of no use ; he himself crept in to him in the dress of a 
capuchin, and would have changed clothes with him; Roller 
obstinately refused ; now he swore an oath that made our blood 
run cold, that he would kindle for him a funeral pyire, such as 
had lighted no royal burial, which should burn their backs 
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brown and bine. I fear for the town. He has for a long time 
had a pique against it, beeause it is so shanaefully bigoted ; and 
you know if he says, ^' I will do it/' it is as much as if one of ns 
had done it. 

Riiz. That is trae ; I know the captain. If he had giyen his 
word to the devil to go to hell, he would not pray if half a pater 
noster would save him. — But ah ! poor Roller I — poor Roller I 

Spie. Memento mori I But that does not move me. — (Whistles 

a song,) 

As I pass by the galloirs* stone 

I wink with my right eye, 

And think, you hang there well alone ; 

Who's fool now, you or I ? 

Raz. ^starting up.) Hark ! a shot ! 

Spie. Another t 

Raz. Another ! — the captain ! 

Schweitzer, Roller, (behind the scenes.) Hollo ho I Hollo ho ! 

Raz. Roller ! Roller ! Ten devils take me ! 

Schweitzer, Roller, (behind the scenes.) Razman! Schwarz! 
Spiegelberg ! Razman ! 

Raz. Roller ! Schweitzer ! Lightning, thunder, hail and storms ! 

[Flies to meet him. 
Enter Robber Moor, on horseback^ Schweitzer, Roller, 

Grimm, Schufterle, troop of Robbers, (covered with mud 

and dust.) 

R.Moor. ( gpringtng from his horse.) Freedom! Freedom! 
You are safe. Roller ! — Take my horse, Schweitzer, and wash him 
with wine ; (throws himself on the ground.) That was in time ! 

Raz. (to Roller.) Now, by the forge of Pluto ! are you come 
from the rack ? 

Schwarz. Are you his ghost ? or am I a fool ? or is it really you? 

Roll, (out of breath.) It is I ; bodily ; whole. Where do 
you think I am come from ? 

Schwarz. Ask a witch ! Sentence of death was pronounced upon 

you. 

Roll That it was truly, and more. I came straight from the 

gallows here. Let me only get my breath. Schweitzer will tell you. 

Give me a glass of brandy ! — Are you here, too, Moritz? I thought 

to have met you somewhere else. Give me another glass of brandy ! 

my bones fall asunder. Oh, my captain ! where is my captain ? 

Schwarz. Presently, presently ! — but talk, talk ! How did you 

escape? how is it that we have you again ? My head swims. From 

the gallows, say you ? 
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Roll, (drinks a glass of brandy.) Ah, that's good ! Straight 
from the gallows, I say. You stand there and gape, and cannot 
believe it — I was but three steps from the ladder, up which I 
was to rise into Abraham's bosom — so near — so near — was 
already sold to the anatomist ! I would have given my life 
for a pinch of snuff. To the captain I owe breath, freedom, and 
life. 

ScHWBiT. It was a joke worth telling. We had the day before 
learnt through our spies, that if Heaven did not fall in in time, 
Roller would the next morning — that was to-day — go the way of 
all flesh. '* Up !*' said the captain, ** what is not a friend worth ? — 
Save him, or save him not, we wUl at least kindle for him a funeral 
pyre, such as hath lighted no royal burial, which shall bum their 
backs brown and blue.'* The whole band was collected. We sent 
an express to him, who conveyed to him a little note which he threw 
into his porridge. 

Roll. I despaired of the result. 

ScHWEiT. We waited till the passages were clear. The whole 
town was gone after the spectacle ; horsemen, and footmen, andcar- 
rii^es, jostled one another. " Now," said the captain, " bum, bum !" 
The fellows flew like darts, and fired the town in three-and-thirty 
points at once, threw firebrands near the powder-magazine, into the 
churches and bams. Morbleu ! in less than a quarter of an hour 
the north-east wind, which must also have a spite against the town, 
came excellently to our help, and blew the flames up to the highest 
gable. We, in the mean time, went down street after street like 
furies — "Fire ! Fire V through the whole town — howling — scream- 
ing — tumult — tlie fire-bells began to ring — bang went the powder- 
magazine into the air, as if the earth had burst in two, and shivered 
the heaven, and sunk hell ten thousand fathoms deep. 

Roll. And now my followers looked back — there lay the town 
like Gomorrha and Sodom; the whole horizon was fire, brimstone, 
and smoke ; forty mountains echoed round the noise of the infernal 
game ; a panic terror strack all to the ground. Now I used the 
point of time, and rushed like the wind (I was unfettered, so 
nearly was it all over) — ^while my guards looking back, ^were 
stupified like Lot's wife — rushed off, tore through the crowds, 
away ! Sixty paces off I cast away my clothes, threw myself into 
the river, and swam under the water till I believed that I was out of 
sight. My captain was ready prepared with horses and clothes — 
and here I am* Moor 1 Moor ! may you soon get into trouble, 
that I may retum like for like ! 
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Ra2. a beastly wish, for irfaieh you cle«erye haoging — kil; it 
ymB a Aniidewg etroka. 

Roll. It was belp in nead — you cannot Yalua it. You should 
have been with a rope round your neck^ traveUiBg to the grave 
with a living body, as I was, with the saoramental forms and 
hangsMUi's ceremonies; and with each step that the timid ibot went 
forwards, nearer, and fearfully nearer, the cursed machine, wbere 
I should be lodged, in the shining of the momiiig sun ; achd the 
leering hangman's servants, aad the horrid musie-^it grates m my 
ears yet — and the screeching of the hungry ravens, who were 
hanging upon my predecessor, and all, all — and besides, the fore- 
taste of the Uessedness that awaited me. Brother, brother, and 
all at once to be free ! — it was a blow as if the rafters of heaven's 
va«dt w^:e sprang. Hark, feUows ! I tell you, if one of you should 
jump out of a burning oven into io^cold water, you vouM not feel 
the change so much as I did, when I reached the other bank. 

8pie. (latAgJis,) Poor wretch! It's all over now! (drinks.) 
Here's to a happy regeneration. 

Roll, (tkrcms his e^ois away.) No, by all the treasures oi 
Mammon ! I would not bear it a second time. To die is some- 
thing more than a harlequin's leap ; and the fear of death is still 
worse. 

Spib. And the powder*Biagazine — do you mark now, Ras- 
man?— that made the air stink so of brimstone an hour ago, as if 
the whole wardrobe of Moloch was being aired iTnder the firma- 
ment — it was a mastep-stroke, captain ! I envy thee. 

ScHWEFT. 1 wish the town joy of tiying to put to death my 
comrade. What, tlie devil ! shall we make a conscience of letting 
our comrade take leave of the town ? And, besides, our fellows 
have found somewhat of which to plunder the oU emperor. Say, 
what have you taken? 

Oma OF THE BAND.'^ I havc, during the tumult, crept into the 
church of St. Stephen, and stolen the border of the altar-cloth. 

ScHVTEiT. Thou hast well done — ^what matters plundering a 
church ? They bear it to the Creator, who laughs at their trumpery, 
and let his creatares hunger. And you, Spangeler, where did you 
cast your net? 

A SECOND. I and Buegel have plundered a merchant's shop, 

and have proofs of it with us. 

A THIRD. Two gold l^atches have I stolen, and a dozen silver 
spoons 1 

ScHWEiT. Good, good ! We have made a pretty work of it ; and 
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if they will defend themselves fi*oin the fire, they must rain the 
town with water. Do you know, Schufterle, how many are dead? 

ScHUF. Three-and-eighty, they say. The tower alone shivered 
sixty of them to dust. 

R. Moor, (seriously. J Roller, you have been dearly paid. 

ScHUF. Pshaw ! pshaw ! what matters that ? Indeed, if they had 
been men — but they were little children, and mothers taking care 
of them — withered old men who could not find the door — patients 
whining after the doctor, who, in his gravity trot, was gone after 
the hunt. All who had light legs were gone after the comedy, 
and only the dregs of the town remained behind to keep house. 

R. MooK. Oh, the poor worms ! Sick men, sayest thou, old 
men and children ? 

ScHUF. Yes, the devil ! and women in childbed as well — poor 
poets, who had not a shoe to put on, and all the rest of the pack, 
that are not worth the trouble of talking about. As I by chance 
passed the barracks, I heard a noise within ; I looked in, and I 
saw by the light that it was a child, yet fresh and sound, that lay 
on the ground under the table. Poor beast, said I, you will be 
cold here, and threw it into the flames. 

R. Moor. Truly, Schufterle ? And may those flames burn in 
thy bosom till eternity grows grey ! Away, monster ! Let me 
never more see thee among my band ! Do you murmur ? Do 
you consider ? Who considers, when I command ? Away with 
him, I say. There are yet more among ye, who are ripe for my 
wrath. I know thee, Spiegelberg. But I will come among ye 
presently, and hold a fearful muster. (They go away trembling,) 

R. Moor, (alone^ going violently up and down.) Hear them 
not, Avenger in heaven ! What can I do ? What can I do, 
when thy pestilence, thy famine, thy floods, consume the righteous 
with the wicked ? Who can command the flames, that they shall 
not rage through the blessed corn, if they shall destroy the hornet's 
nests? Oh ! shame upon the murder of children ! the murder of 
women ! the murder of the sick I How doth this deed vex me ! 
It hath poisoned my fairest work. There stands the boy, shamed 
and scorned before the eye of Heaven, who presumed to play with 
the club of Jupiter, and threw down pigmies, when he would have 
dashed Titans to pieces. Go, go! thou art not the man to sway the 
avenging sword of a higher tribunal ; thou sinkest at the first 
grasp. Here I abjure the bold plan, and go, to creep into any 
cleft of the earth, where the day may not look upon my shame. 

(Going hastily,) 
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Enter Robbers, hastily. 

Robbers. Look to yourself, captain ! There is danger ! Whole 
crowds of Bohemian horsemen are trooping in the wood — the 
infernal headle must have blabbed to them. 

Enter more Robbers. 

Robbers. Captain, captain ! They have traced us — some thou- 
sands are surrounding us in the forest. 

Enter more Robbers. 

Robbers. Woe, woe, woe ! We are caught, tried, condemned ! 
Many thousand hussars, dragoons, and huntsmen are upon the 
heights, and besiege all the outlets. [Exit Moor. 

Enter Schweitzer, Grimm, Roller, Schwarz, Schufterle, 

Spiegelberg, Razman, Robbers. 

ScHWEiT. Have we shaken them out of their nest ? Rejoice, 
Roller ! I have long wished to have a fight with the ration men. 
Where is the captain ? Is the whole troop together ? Have we 
powder enough ? 

Raz. Powder is plenty. But we are eighty in all, and scarcely 
one to their twenty. 

ScHWEiT. So much the better! and let there be fifty against my 
big nail. Brother, brother ! there is no difficulty. They may set 
their lives at ten kreuzers ; fight we not for neck and freedom ? 
We will rush upon them like a deluge, and fire upon their heads 
like lightning. Where the devil is the captain ? 

Spie. He leaves us in this necessity. Can we, then, no more 
escape? 

ScHWEiT. Escape? 

Spie. Oh ! why did I not stay in Jerusalem ! 

ScHWEiT. I wish you had stuck in the drain, you faint-heart ! 
With naked nuns you can brag enough ; but if you see two soldiers, 
coward ! — Show thyself now, or they shall sew thee in a boar-skin, 
and worry thee with dogs. 

Raz. The captain, the captain ! 

Enter R. Moor. 

R. Moor. (oMde,) 1 have fully determined; now must they 
fight like desperados. (Aloud, J Children, now is the time ! 
We are lost, or we must fight like wounded bears. 

SoHWEiT. Lead us on, captain ! We follow thee to the jaws of 
death. 
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R. Moor. Load all the armg ! There is no want of powder? 

ScHWEiT. (springing up.) Powder enough to blow the earth up 
to the moon ! 

Raz. Each man has fire pairs of pistols loaded, and three rifles. 

R. Moor. Good, good ! And now a part must climb the trees, 
or hide themselves in the thickets, and fire upon them from behind, 

8cHWEiT. You may go there, Spiegelberg. 

R. Moor. We will fall upon them in the flank, like furies ! 

ScHWEiT. There will I be ! 

R. Moor. At the same time, every man must let his whistle 
ring through the forest, that our numbers may seem greater ; also 
all the dogs must be let loose, and set upon them, that they may 
be separated, and scattered, and rush into your fire. We three, 
Roller, Schweitzer, and I, fight in the attack. 

ScHWEiT. Masterly, excellent ! — We will thunder upon them, 
so that they shall not know where the blows come irom. Only 
let us begin. 

[ScHUFTERLE beckoHS ScHWEiTZBR, w?/m> tukes the Captain 
asidcy and speaks softly with him.] 

R. Moor. Hush! 

ScHWEiT. I pray thee — 

R. Moor. Away ! He may thank his shame, it has saved him. 
He shall not die, if I and my Schweitzer die, and my Roller. Let 
him take off the clothes, and I will say he is a traveller that I 
have robbed. Be quiet, Schweitzer ! I swear, he shall yet be 
hung. 

Enter Monk. 

Monk, (aside.) Is this the dragon's nest ? — By your leave, 
sire ! I am a servant of the church, and without there stand 
seventeen hundred, who guard each hair of my head as I sleep. 

ScHWEiT. Bravo ! bravo ! That was well spoken to keep one's 
stomach warm. 

R. Moor. Hush, comrade I — Say shortly, sir monk, what hast 
thou to do here ? 

Monk. T am sent by the high authority that pronounces over 
life and death. — Ye thieves — ye murderers — ye villains — poison- 
ous otter's brood, who creep in darkness, and hide in secresy — 
refuse of humanity — ^brood of hell — ^a precious banquet for the 
ravens and worms — a colony for the gallows and the wheel ! — 

ScHWEiT. t)og ! leave off abusing, or — 

[I£e ptits his gun to his face* 

R. Moor. Shame, Schweitzer I You spoil his ideas— he has 
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learnt his sennon so bravelv out of book. Go on^ sir — ^' for the 
gallows and the wheel." 

Monk. And thou, their captain !— dake of robbers — ^king of 
koayes — great mogul of all the villains under the sun ! — Like that 
first direful ringleader, who fenned a thousand legions of guiltless 
angels into the fiame of rebellion, and dragged them down with 
bim into the pit of damnation. The mourning cry of the bereaved 
mother howls after thy footsteps, thou suckest up blood as water, 
men weigh not a breath against thy murdering sword. — 

R. Moor. True, true ! Gro on. 

Monk. What ! true, true \ is that thine answer ? 

R. Moor. How, sir ? Thou hast not yet finished. Oo on ; 
what more wilt thou say ? 

Monk. Horrible wretch! out of my sight! Doth not the 
blood of the murdered Count cleave to thy cursed fingers ? Hast 
thou not broken into the sanctuary, and with thievish hands stolen 
the (.holy vessels of the sacrament ? How ! hast thou not cast 
firebrands into our godly town ? uid thrown down the powder- 
magazine upon the heads of good Christians ? (chuping his hemds.) 
Fearful, fearful wickedness, that stinketh up to heaven, and armeth 
the last judgment, till it break rushing down ! Ripe for reward, 
ready for the trumpet's sounding ! 

R. Moor. Masterly spoken hitherto I but to the point ! What 
message doth the worthy magistrate send me by you ? 

Monk. What thou art not worthy to receive. — Look round 
you, murderer ! Wherever thine eye can see, art thou shut in by 
our horsemen; here is no more room for escape. Sooner shall 
cherries grow upon this oak ; sooner shall this fir-tree bear peaches, 
than ye shall turn your backs upon this oak and this fir-tree uninjured. 

R. Moor. Do you hear, Schweitzer ? — But go on. 

Monk. Hear then, how graciously, how compassionately, jus- 
tice deals with the wicked ! Wilt thou kneel before the cross, and 
beg for mercy and forbearance? see, then will sternness itself 
become compassion to thee, and justice be a loving mother ; she 
crhuts her eyes to the half of thy crimes, and is satisfied — think 
now — ^is satisfied with the rack, 

ScHWErr. Have you heard, captain ? Shall I go and squeeze 
the sheep-dog's throat, till the red juice spurts out of the pores of 
his skin ? 

Roll. Captain ! Storms ! Thunder and hell I Captain ! — how 
he bites his under-lip ! Shall I throw this fellow up and down 
under the firmament like a nine-pin ? 
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ScHWEiT. Me, me! Let me kneel, fall down before thee! 
Grant me the delight of grinding him to pap ! [Monk shrieks. 

R. Moor. Away from him ! Let no one dare to touch him ! — 
(2^0 Monk, drawing his srvord,) Look you, sir monk I here stand 
nine-and-seventy, whose captain I am, and of whom none know 
how to move at the sign and the command, or to dance after 
cannon-music ; and without there stand seventeen hundred, grown 
grey under arms. — But hear now ! thus speaks Moor, the mur- 
dering captain. It is true, I have slain the Count, I have burned 
and plundered the church, I have cast firebrands into your bigoted 
town, and thrown down the powder-magazine upon the heads of 
good Christians ; but that is not all. I have done yet more. 
(Stretching out his right handy) Mark you these four costly 
rings that I bear on each finger. Go thou away, and tell word 
for word to the lord of the tribunal over life and death, what thou 
hast seen and heard. — This ruby I drew from the finger of a 
minister, whom I cast down, while hunting, at the feet of his 
prince. He had flattered himself up from the mob to a first 
favourite ; the fall of his neighbour was his ladder to rank — the 
tears of orphans raised him up. — This diamond I drew fit>m a 
minister of finance, who sold ofiices and seats of honour to the 
highest bidder, and thrust the mourning patriots from his door. 
This agate I took from a priest, to the honour of thy sort, as he 
regretted in the open chancel, that the Inquisition was falling. I 
could tell thee more tales of my rings, if I did not already repent 
the few words that I have wasted upon thee. 

Monk. Oh ! Pharaoh, Pharaoh ! 

R. Moor. Do you hear him ? Did you mark that sigh ? 
Doth he not stand there as if he would pray down fire from 
heaven upon this troop of Korah, judge with a shrug of his 
shoulder, and damn with a christian '^ Alas !" Can a man, then, 
be so blind ? He hath the hundred eyes of Argus to spy out the 
&iilts of his brother ; can he be so blind towards himself? They 
thunder out of their clouds about gentleness and patience, and 
bring to God human sacrifices, as to a fiery-armed Moloch.— 
They preach love to their neighbours, and curse the aged blind 
from their doors — storm against ambition, and have for their 
golden clasps laid waste Peni, and yoked the heathen to their 
chariots like beasts of burden. They rack their brains, how it was 
possible that nature could have created an Iscariot, and not the 
worst among them would betray the triune God for ten pieces of 
silver. Oh ! ye pharisees ! ye falsifiers of the truth I Ye tremble 
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not to kneel before the cross and the altar, flay your backs with 
scourges, and torment your flesh with fasts ; ye think with these 
pitiful jugglings to raise a blue mist before Him whom yet ye 
fools call Omniscient, just as we the most bitterly mock the great, 
when we flatter them that they hate flattery ; ye boast of nobility 
and exemplary conduct, and the God who sees through your 
hearts, would rage against the Creator, if it were not even he 
who had made the monster of the Nile. — Take him from my eyes. 

Monk. Can a villain be so proud ! 

R. Moor. Not enough. Now will I speak proudly. Go, and 
say to the reverend tribunal that rules over life and death — I am 
no thief who hath conspired with sleep and midnight, and who 
doth great things on the ladder. What I have done I shall, 
without doubt, one day read in the book of heaven, but on its 
pitiful ministers will I waste no more words. Tell them my work is 
recompense — vengeance is my business. [ JETc turns his back on him. 

Monk. Then thou wilt not have forbearance and mercy? Good 
— with thee T have done. (Turns to the hand,) Hear ye, then, 
what justice informs you by me. Deliver up bound this con- 
demned miscreant, and the punishment of your wickedness shall 
be left to the last account ; the holy church will receive you as lost 
sheep into her motherly lap, with renewed love, and the road to 
honour shall stand open to you all. (With a triumphant laugh,) 
Now, now ! How likes your majesty that ? Quick, then ! Bind 
him, and be free. 

R. Moor. Do you hear? do you hear? are ye in doubt? He 
oflTers ye freedom, and ye are really prisoners. He sends ye life, 
and that is no vain prattle, for ye are truly judged. He ofiers ye 
honour and place, and what can your fete be, even if ye conquer, 
but shame, and curses, and persecution? He tells ye of recon- 
ciliation with Heaven, and ye are tnily damned ; there is not a 
hair on one of you that goes not down to hell. Do ye still ponder ? 
Do ye still waver? Is it so hard to choose betwixt heaven and 
hell ? Help them, sir monk ! 

Monk, (aside.) Is the fellow mad ? — Do you fear that this 
is a trick to take you alive ? Read yourselves ; here is the general 
pardon, signed. Can you yet doubt ? 

R. Moor. Look, look ! What more can ye desire ? — signed 
with his own hand. It is mercy beyond all bounds. — Or do you 
fear that they will break their word, as ye have heard men keep 
not their word with traitors? — Oh, be without fear! Policy 
would constrain them to keep their word, even if they had given 
it to Satan. Who would in future believe them? How could 
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they ever make a second use of it ? I will gwear they mean it 
trulj. They know that it is I who have roused and embittered you, 
and they count you guiltless. Me alone they would have : I alone 
must pay the penalty. Is it not so, sir monk ? 

Monk, (aside.) Is it the devil that speaks in him ? Yes, 
truly, truly, it is so — the fellow makes me tremble. 

R. Moor. How, no answer yet ? Think you indeed to break 
through them with arms? Look around you, look around you! 
you will think so no longer ; that were now childish confidence. — 
Or do ye flatter yourselves to fall as heroes, because ye Bee that I 
rejoice in the tumult ? — Oh, believe it not ! Ye are not Moor ! 
Ye are thieves ! Wretched workmen in my great plan, contemp- 
tible as the rope in the hand of the hangman ! Thieves cannot fall 
as heroes fall. Life is gain to a thief, for something fearful comes 
after. Thieves have a right to tremble b^re death. Hear how 
their horns are sounding! see how Uieir sabres are glitteriug 
around ! How ! yet undetermined ? are ye mad ? are ye insane ? 
It is unpardonable ! I thank you not for my life. I am ashamed 
of your sacrifice. 

Monk, (eactremely aitanisheiLj I shaU go mad. I shall run 
away. Has one ever heard anything like it ? 

R. Moor. Or do you fear that I shall stab myself, and through 
self-murder destroy the compact that treats only of the living ? 
No, children ! that is a vain fear. Here I cast away my dagger, 
and my pistols, and this phial of poison, that yet would be welcome 
to me. I am so wretched that I have lost the power even over my 
own life. What ! yet undetermined ? Or do you believe that I 
should defend myself if ye would bind me ? Look ! here I bind 
my right hand to this bough of oak ; I am quite defenceless, a 
child might cast me down. Who is the first to leave his captain 
in his necessity ? 

Roll, (in the greatest emotion.^ Not if hell girded us round 

ninefold ! (Waves his swm'd.J Who is no dog, save the captain. 

ScHWEiT. (tears up the pardon^ and throios it in the Monk's 
face,) Pardon in our bullets ! Away, rascal ! tell the senate 

that sent you, you ibund no traitors in Moor*s band. Save, saye 

the captain ! 

All. (sJwuting.) Save, save, save the captain ! 

R. Moor, (joyfulhf,) Now are we free, — comrades ! I feel 
an army in my wrist. Death or freedom ! At least they shall find 
none living. \They sound to tJie attack. Exeunt with dranm awords* 

{To he etmtimted.) 
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CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

CONTAINS AN ADVEfNTUBE, IMPORTANT IN ITS BESULTS, AS WILL HEREAFTER 
BE HADE APPARENT — AN ANTT-PLOT ALLIANCE IS FORBIED — AND THE 
DECEIVER IS DECEIVED. 

As Edward and his men, guided by the Duke of Burgundy, were 
about to leave the scene of peril, not a few of the rioters, separating 
from the main throng, seemed inclined to become their savage 
escort. Meanwhile, the sounds of strife were audible from around 
the palace gates, and through the lurid torchlight might be dis- 
covered the partisans of Orleans vainly endeavouring to defend^ 
against the infiiriated multitude, their master's house. The broad 
flashes of lightning, that with loud thunder-claps still followed one 
another, revealed the scene with yet more terrible distinctness. 
Unable to close the gates once opened, the men of Orleans were 
yielding before the murderous pressure of the crowd, as, with wild 
gesture, they pushed forwards towards their prey. Some flung 
lighted torches into the house ; but they burnt harmlessly among 
the stones, or, falling among the combatants themselves, did more 
frightful execution. Rising on his horse's stirrups. Burgundy 
pointed out the scene to those around him : — " Burgundy ! Bur- 
gundy !" he shouted ; '* on, men of Paris 1 Orleans is ours ! 
Let not a foe escape ! — Burgundy ! Burgundy !" With savage 
exultation, he watched the effect of his words : those who had been 
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inclined to secede joined their fellows in a new assault, with fright- 
ful yells and shouts, that drowned even the thunder's voice. 

" I can bear this no more !'* cried Mat Maybird; "Edward I 
captain I canst thou look idly on ? — To the rescue I to the 
rescue !'' and in an instant his sword gleamed through the 
air, and Burgundy, "by a stunning blow, was felled to earth. 
" Orleans ! Orleans V cried Mat Maybird. Edward and his 
men, equally indignant, took up the cry, and threw themselves 
upon the multitude, already dispirited by its leader's fell. The 
diminished band before the palace regained their drooping courage, 
and, with a successful charge, forced the panic-stricken populace 
from the court-yard ; the massive gates were closed once more, 
and then the band of Englishmen, fighting their way through the 
slight resistance that was offered, succeeded in extricating them- 
selves from their dangerous position. 

We pause to explain. The impetuous boldness of Mat Maybird 
prevented the development of Burgundy's design, when first he 
interfered with his furious supporters in Edward's favour. Con- 
scientious or generous motives it would be folly to assign to the 
assassin duke. In all probability, as, at that time, he was medi- 
tating a treacherous alliance with England against his country, 
for the better execution of his private resentment, he thought the 
murder of an English ambassador by the Burgundian mob would 
do but little towards advancing his designs ; and considered, per- 
haps, that having bound Edward to his cause by a debt of grati- 
tude, he would become a favourable instrument for advocating, 
at the court of King Henry, his treasonous proposals. If these 
were his intentions, we have seen how suddenly they were 
frustrated. 

It was now near midnight ; the steeds of the gallant band were 
weary with prolonged exertion, and the storm, which raged with 
increased fury, warned them to seek rest. But where ? If, at 
this late hour, any inns were open, these would afford no security 
to the strangers ; so excited were the people, that they were certain 
of encountering a storm within more violent even than that which 
now raged around them. Under these circumstances, and trusting, 
in a great measure, to chance for a night's protection, the little 
party rode slowly on through the less-frequented streets, and 
halted, at length, in a spacious square. Before them was a noble 
mansion, evidently deserted. The doors were half forced from 
their hinges, the windows broken j there was no light visible 
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within. The stables, at the side, were vacant ; and here, without 
delay, the troop dismounted, to provide for their horses during the 
night, — com, as well as provision for themselves, having been 
brought with them in case of emergency. 

Leaving one man, to be relieved in turn by his companions, as 
a guard without, Edward was followed by his friends into the 
deserted house. A torch, almost burnt out, was flickering on the 
marble floor of the lofly hall, and barely disclosed the desolation 
of the scene. Rich shattered furniture, fragments of weapons, 
torn cloaks and caps, were strewn around ; and there were marks 
of blood. Catching up a torch that, with many others, was mingled 
with the wreck, and lighting it by the expiring flame, Heringford 
led the way up a staircase protected by broken ballustrades, and 
covered with fragments of antique sculpture that had adorned it, to 
the rooms above. There was ruin everywhere — tapestry torn, 
and tattered carpets ; bloodstains still. The havoc evidently was 
recent; the house belonged to some distinguished person who 
had incurred the vengeance of the rioters. Barring the windows, 
so that, should the rabble pass again that way, the gleams of light 
might not be seen, the party prepared to take their meal; in 
silence, for the sight of ruin always impresses us with awe. The 
storm attained its height ; the thunder pealed through the sky, 
and the wind howled without and within the deserted house, bang- 
ing to and fro the broken doors. Ever and anon, they fancied 
they heard the roar of the rioters approaching, and grasped their 
arms in readiness for another fray ; — it was but the distant wind 
that swept on towards them ; and the house rocked, and the 
torches flared in the blast, that pierced even to them as it past 
over. The men grew mirthful over their meal ; silence was dismal 
in such a place ; the forced jest went round, and laughter still 
more forced. Superstition was common in those times, and a dim 
sensation of awe oppressed them all. They pledged each other in 
the ale-cup, they cheered their captain, they sang of their ladye 
loves ; and Curts, who was loudest in his mirth, pledged a cup to 
Mat Maybird. At this moment, an impetuous gust of wind forced 
open, with a loud clap, a pair of folding doors at the extreme end 
of the room : the men rose in astonishment and awe. On the 
threshold stood, thus suddenly revealed, the figure of a man, in 
rich attire, bloodstained and torn, his face deathly pale, his hair 
matted with blood : extending his hands, he advanced a few paces, 
and then sank senseless to the ground. 
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Conqnering with an effort the superstitious terror that the sudden 
apparition and its attendant circumstances were so calculated to 
call forth, Edward hastened to the stranger's aid. Judging from 
his dress and countenance, he was, without doubt, a person of rank, 
probably the owner of the house, whom the rioters had left for 
dead. He was above the middle age, and his face, now pale and 
disfigured with the clotted blood, wore an expression grave, yet 
pleasing. 

Surgical attendance was, in those days, a boon but sparingly 
bestowed upon the English army : it was furnished, indeed, with 
but one person of that profession, who was bound to provide twelve 
assistants. Under these circumstances every practised soldier 
was, by necessity, expert in the more common operations, and 
the wounds of the stranger, numerous though slight, were soon 
skilfully closed. The men formed with their cloaks a rude 
couch, and, having refreshed the fainting man with wine, they 
left him to rest until morning. 

At an early hour Heringford was by his side, and, shading the 
sleeper's eyes from the rays of the morning sun, watched until he 
should awaken. His strength recruited by a peaceful sleep, to- 
wards noon the stranger aroused, but half conscious of the scene 
in which he was placed ; he looked inquiringly at Edward ; Mat 
Maybird, however, who had gained undisputed possession of the 
victualling department, would allow no word of explanation until 
he had tasted food. He was then informed, so far as they tended 
to explain his present position, of the events of the previous night, 
and remained some time with folded hands, apparently occupied 
with prayer and thanksgiving : this done, Heringford asked whom 
it had been their fortune to assist. 

His name was Dc Vermont : his house had been attacked by 
the mob on their way to the mansion of Orleans, his servants 
overpowered, he himself left for dead in his oratory. The provo- 
cation was, that he had come from Harfleur, with De Gancourt, 
for the purpose of communicating with the Duke of Orleans, 
against whom Burgundy had incensed the rabble of Paris. The 
noisy mirth of Edward's men had aroused him from his trance : 
he thought the rioters still near, but they were not French voices ; 
rising, he tottered to the doors at which he had been discovered, 
and, that he might see the strangers, held them partly open, when 
the wind tore them suddenly from his enfeebled grasp. His 
wounds being slight, De Vermont requested that he might be 
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assisted in reacbing the neighbouring house of a friend, where 
he might await the restoration of his strength^ before returning to 
his family in Harfleur. His desire was complied with, and, care- 
fully concealed in a rude litter from the public gaze, he was carried 
whither he directed. 

By this time evening was drawing on, and it became necessary 
that Edward and his party should spend another night in Paris. 
But little occurred worthy of mention, save that the friendship of 
Curts for Mat Maybird seemed hourly on the increase. Mat 
himself was discomposed at so much affection. 

** What," said he to Edward, " can that evil-eyed man find to 
admire in me? — I am not honoured by his preference." 

*' Mat," replied Heringford, " I must employ thee here as 
a friend. There is some design afoot which I cannot fathom. 
Carts is an assassin, lying in wait to murder me — " 

'' Is it so ?'* said Mat Maybird ; '^ I guessed he was some such 
character. I'll countermine him though ! Trust to me, Edward ! 
But there is more — " 

" Thou shalt know all,'* said Edward, and then proceeded to 
relate his first meeting with Curts, the recognition by Willie Bats^ 
with Willie's tale of the castle plots that had driven him from 
Ellerton. The attack upon Bruton, the reappearance of Curts 
in Bruton*s house, the success with which he gained his victim's 
confidence, were then detailed. The knowledge possessed by his 
enemies of the extent of Edward's information, the meeting with 
Sir Richard Ellerton in the by-street at London, the behaviour of 
Curts in that interview, with the manner in which the latter had 
tracked his steps in France, brought the eventful story, so far as 
Curts was concerned, down to the period of the present plots; 

'* Very well," said Mat, when he had done ; " there is now a 
storm brewing, but no matter. Give me thy hand ; — here stand 
I, Mat Maybird, and with thee, friend Edward, do I now ally 
myself, by art or force to plague, punish, and expose the very 
respectable individuals that, for unknown causes, are plotting 
against thee: plot for plot shall they have, and scheme for 
scheme. In this hour let them tremble, for an alliance is ratified 
that bodes them little good V Thus speaking, the light-hearted 
Mat Maybird rubbed his hands in glee at prospect of the sport in 
which he was thenceforward to be engaged. 

Morning once more arrived, and the little band was on the 
alert : Mat Maybird, of course, produced a breakfast, and, by 
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aunrisp) the \fhole par^ was winding along, the ^^uika of tlie ^eine, 
with the houses and spires of Paris at their hack. IN^^t vf^e with 
Curts behind the rest, engaged in conFersatipn of iappaj;entfy ab- 
sorbing interest . . .;.. ^ .► ., 

Once .u^ore entering the canjp, Edward lost np tinie..in.rep«er 
senting to the king the result of his mission^ ai^d, thffeupqi, 
returning to his own quarters, sought conference with his new ally. 
Mat Majbird was seated within the tent in luxurious ease, solac- 
ing himself with a jug of ale and a plentiful supper by his side. 

'^ Late for supper; captain/' said he ; .^ bast no mercy on my 
stomach's patience ? Here's to thy health ! " and having drained 
a cup of ale, Mat smacked his lips and continued : — ^^ Talking of 
healths, dost thou remember, Edw,ard, whep Curts. pl^4ge^.^~ 
he drank to my speedy advancement: — canst guess what that 
advancement was?" 

'* To the post of purveyor in ordinary to the troop V\ 

" To the post of captain of the troop, in place of^ Edward 
Heringford deceased. He has been dinning my praise into the 
men's ears, but has failed in shaking their fidelity. . J guessed his 
design and scraped acquaintance with him; pretended a flire 
enmity against thee, my most hateful Edward ; professed an^ition 
for the rank thou boldest ; and brought my speech doiyn to jiis 
own level of villany." 

"And what said he then ? " 

" At first he contradicted every thing bluntly enough ; by de- 
grees, however, I succeeded in blinding him, and be laid | his 
schemes before me ; thinks he has obtained my cooperation, jn 
lulling thy suspicions, perhaps mj hand to execute the , Qxipe 
which he now. seeks daily to commit." 

" Then," pried Edward, " he stands exposed ; we.haTrp|)|pof 
of his villany ! " i^ . . 

"Patience! patience I" interrupted Mat Maybird; ** vjf have 
him now at the mouth of a net 5 let him enter. and get IhorQugljJy 
entangled in it before we scare him by our qiav^ments. H^poke 
of other murders, of other murderers, and of a deeper pjot : ,^is 
friends are coming over. to assist, — There js m^ch more jt^jib^ 
discovered." .,. .i-., v I 

Edward thoi^^ 9f,Bj;^topv— '.^,Tb^^ irighl;," l^aj^he, 
".ther^ is anjother,.yietimj, arj^. ii^,.th9r^,,cfrist|.fivfCQV;er ^.yr^^at.tie 
unites us in this danger, if thou canst discover the d^y^k i^i^den 
motive to all these plots, canst thou make kfl,9yi)i^jjji€| .^^^ on 
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which I have made my happiness depend, — confirm the dark 
suspicions in my mind, or prove them false^ — then — " 

*^ Then," added Mat, *' thou wilt no douht be greatly delighted: 
provided always that thou art right in believing that the removal 
«f this mysteiy will remove the bar between thee and the blue-eyed 
Kate WestrilL" 



CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 



DOUBT AND DANGER. 



The next morning brought Bruton to Edward's tent, a visiter 
that was most warmly greeted. He came to congratulate his young 
friend on his success: — 

'* But not alone for that purpose,'' added he. " Edward, when 
we first met my heart was drawn towards thee ; as I watched thy 
bright career my love has ripened : thou art fatherless, motherless 
—let me call thee son ; be father to thee ! " 

Edward grasped his kind patron's hand in silent gratitude. 

" I am a soldier, Edward," continued Bruton ; '* perhaps a 
little too blunt I cannot discourse sentiment of the love I bear 
Aee — I can say only it is honest. And, now we understand each 
other, and as I have heard in parts of some mystery in thy life, as 
a first proof of confidence — tell me thy tale." 

Edward readily complied, and his youthful days were recalled, 
their actions made known to his friend without a single reser- 
vation. As he spoke of the dying words of old Heringford, from 
which he learnt that he was not his father, Bruton sat in deep 
reflection, nor appeared to listen to another word. When Edward 
had ended : — 

" Hast thou any clue," inquired he, " by which to trace out thy 
parents when opportunity shall offer ? " 

*' None," replied Heringford ; then, remembering the counter- 
plot against Curts, " I have indeed," he added, " a slight chance 
which a few days will determine. Of this it is not yet time 
I should inform thee." 

Bruton scarcely heeded the latter part of the answer. 

*' And Sir Richai*d Ellerton thy foe ! " muttered he, musing ; 
'^ thine age ? " 

Edward told him. 

VOL. I. NO. V. F F 
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" Strange — strange if it should be sol — and yet— iAposdiblel 
Edward^ note not my manner ; I am forgetting myself, and d^e^in 
wild dreams of things that cannot be, — Rely, howerer, tijp6i'me 
in an thy difficulties/' 

With these words Bmton once more relapsencl into dtongftt; fh^ 
suddenly parted from Edward with an emotion he was at a lofls t6 
understand. 

The consequence of this interview was long and serious fttouglit 
on the part of Heringford, which left him more perplexed than 
ever, and with increased anxiety he now looked forward to the 
result of Mat Maybird's contrivances. 

Once more the burning sun sank to rest, and many a sick and 
weary soldier hailed the coolness of the evening breeze : fot there 
was infection in the camp, and ' death was constantly before the 
eyes of the English. Each night closed for the last time on some 
whose earthly race here was ended ; but this night, this foaiftil 
night, afforded the largest harvest to the angel of Death. In the 
battle each man was prepared for his end, on tbe bed of sickness 
yet more so, but to-night the strong and the hardy, the weak and 
the sickly, those ready for and those who dreamed not of death, 
were to pass away without a warning. Hundreds were to perish 
in their sleep, or to wake only in the agony of despair. 

Heringford and his friend perceived the danger; they roused 
their men, and fled for security, awaking the troops in their course. 
Woe, then, to him whose slumbers were not broken ! The sound 
of rushing waters was above all ; the river, foaming and dashing 
against the walls of Harfleur, rose and extended widely and more 
widely over the plain. The townsmen, repulsed in the sally, had 
borrowed aid of a foe whom no swords, no threats, no artilleiy 
could harm — ^the river had been stopped in its course through the 
town, and its waters now overwhelmed the English camp stationed 
by its side. Heringford had looked on death and danger, but he 
shuddered as he heard the cries of those no strength could res^i!e^ 
and fled from the rising waters that gurgled over the corpses of 
the brave. The two divisions of the camp had retreated, each to 
the hill upon its own side, and looked down now in diffDSiay'U^n 
the lake, vast and swelling, that dashed between, mocking'the di^ 
tress of the divided forces. The river, heightened now in its wboiie 
course, poured continually a fresh stream into the accinaiiiia'ting 
mass. That was indeed a terrible — a fearful night ; and ' the 
morning sun, as it rose, was reflected from the great sheet of water, 



beoecdjh wjbicli tb^, dead reposed^ smd. it poured its light upon a 
cwoap bowed dow^ with sorrow ai^d afflictioiu . i 

. . TJb^ came si, time for action. Canala were diig to carry off the 
new-made lake^ and prevent a recurrence of the calamity : the ground 
.wa^ dxiunjedy wd preaented a s^d spectacle 4>f T^isu The rezvains 
of .tents, horses, the bodies of the unhappy, vfi^p were essposed ; 
and sorrowful indeed was the task of removing these. At length 
dus duty also, was completed, and. the surviving warriors chanted 
A solemn masa over the graves of their comrades* thua suddenly 
opened to receive them. It YfBs a splemn and impressive thing to 
flee thousands of stem natures, on bended kxiee^dfyf^loriog, with the 
t^iJ^t emotions^ the untimely &te of their companions, interceding 
eMmsBtij for those to whom Azrael had left np time fqr a lale 
Repentance, giving pipua thanks for their own deliverance, and 
l^rnying for that protection which alone can be a true defence ; — it 
m^LS 9i solemn fight,^ and, to those that took part in the ceremony, 
it^ wa9 of the ^ost painful character. It was long before any of 
ti^, soldiers reoovered from the impression which that scene made : 
^io^any of them bore it to. their dying day* 

,1 M^apwhUci the infection had not ceased, the men of Harfleur 
jf^^e, d^ly sallieNf »nd the English feU. Yig^roua meaaures were 
indispensable; and it W9» at this crisis that the Duke of Clarence 
lori^PQsed undermining the tpwn. The scheme was adopted, and 
owriisd out without delay ; the men beloi^g to Clarence's divi- 
§iOQ.of ti|e arffiy (including Edward's band, with Curts and Mat 
J^^g^d) r^lievi^g .each other at the work. 
yi ^ lei^pense oi time and labour, the mine progressed, imd a con- 
^id^r^Weex^Vt^Ltjonwas mad% when Oine morning, shordy before 
^itiifie ait wih«9h £dward!a band usually took their . share of 
IHkoiuV' . Mat. Mayhird, with myateriow looks, led H^gford 

'M{*fiiAJl*fe:W»aag«d^"«aid he; "die Wow is impending, and we 
)9baU/i9#i^nr.behre sttermg times ;. the plots, Edward, are growing 
i«f atmiifrlet nw see/who will come off singed." 
. 1 'rtWihat,baft)bapipenad?" 

/i()^i<3ep«lalf«ilV<^«& M$^ with undisguised delight ^>'^.^pital 
£in M iQ^at>gimfr who is jh^i tbD qaiap 7 Sir liiohard fill^trtonrrr 
Swl&iohaifd/wid Andi)^ iWestriUi. \Sa^^9b^\\.m» miimefmiV' 
^nffilWmkl^''i»mik BArwAfei^' ifi Aftu^fit,/^^tw?t fej^^^t.^f ^ihis, 
theniiw* th«JWc»4-ft:IPW7'4^-I" t- r.,.!...' <t.n '.i.„\ — ...• 
iM«vBlindl;;bliu4ifellow,I, dWk'»^Fia«e|// J^ai^JtJ. ^Thflfif© |W» are 



MiCQVgiegBitBd together to entrap thee, aiHl-^|>l^ thitmaAkeB ib 
our nets. Not Cnrtd alone; we htive them all ;'^ ' ' ^ "' 

" I trust it may be so," replied Edward; ^ but I fedr,'Maty 
that my troubies are not so soon to be ^ded/' * ' ' 

« That was the bell r cried Mat MaybiM ; " our rten go ih^ 
their work---croak not, but follow me." J 

Mat led llie way into the mine, wh^^ tliee men were' airetfdy 
assembled, w<M*king in the torch-light. Placing himself' in *he 
shadow of a huge block of earth, he motioned Edward to station 
himself by his side, and watch what he should see. 

Almost opposite to them, and lower down, beneath a torch 
fastened in the wall, were two men, mvfiedi indeed, but easily t& 
be recognized. Sir Richard Ellerton, — his face half shadowed by 
an overhanging bonnet from the light above, his cloak now wrapped 
closely around him, now flung open to admit the braeze,^^peaiding 
his time in restless change of attitude, stood beside Andrew 
Westrill, who, with looks of apparent unconcern, was seated on a 
block of stone* Curts,at work with the m^i,, looked back from 
time to time, expecting Edward : at l^gth, finding he did n^ 
and probably would not, come, he laid aside his tools, and advanced 
towards his associates. 

^* Hast brought my money?'' was his greeting question. 

*' Thy work," replied Sir Richard, " is not yet done." 

Edward started at the tone ; it was so hoarse and sepulchi'a}, 
its calmness so evidently forced.. 

" My work is sure," replied Curts ; ** be my payment as eert^n, 
and I am well content.'^ 

"Be speedy, too," said Sir Richard, in tlie same tone of 
struggling calmness. '^ The air of Harfleur breathes eurse^in my 
ears. I cannot tarry here !" 

" Then, why remain ?" asked Westrill. 

" I must, Andrew — I must see his blood — my own eyes must 
be assured ! — and he ye call Bruton — " The man tvemUed. 

" Let us concert some scheme," said Westrill ; ** «faaace ia bat 
a slippery friend to trust." 

'^ Not now," said Sir Richard ; '^ this place may have.eansy and 
time brings thought. Let us meet again, but soon," 

" To night," said Curts. 

" An hour before midnight," suggested Westrill^ <' in the ohifei 
by the royal tent." 

" A chapel !" muttered Sir Richard. 



** Ay/' repliigd Cn^ta ; '^ but. the moon dhinfiih not ngtr, and 
there is no tomb to fiigbten thee^^-rlt is underslooil ?"t^ 

f 1 YfiO. be tbefe," said Bar Riefaaid. 

Immediately, Curti had retomed to. hia former^ labour, and 
Andiew /Sfea^ had glided from the spot, leayiag Sir . Bichard 
Ellerton to follow, his face pale as ashes, his step unsteady, and bis 
handa, as he < QeaTHhiiyely clenehed his fists, dealh*oold and 
eltmuay. . 



CHAPTBB THE THIRTBENTH. 

THE VISIONARY. 

Frois this point erents crowd so fast npon each other, that 
brevity becomes indispensable. 

Mat Maybird, rejoining Curts with apparent unconcern, was 
informed of the appointed meetiag, was invited, and promised to 
attend. He purposed, too, to perform his promise, although 
certainly after a manner of his own; having concerted with 
Heringford to be present and unseen, disappointing the con- 
spirators to render another meeting necessary, at which Brnton 
should himself be made a witness of the villany of his favoured 
retainer. 

That night, accordingly, before the appointed time, Edward and 
Mat Maybird entered the little chapel. It was a square stone 
building, almost destitute of ornament ; the windows at each side 
were in the deep recesses of the wall, and there was at the end 
a larger painted window, with, beneath it, the altar and crucifix. 
On each side of the broad centre aisle the roof was sof^rted by 
a few plain pillars. 

Bowing as they passed the shrine, with an inward prayer, 
Heringford and Maybird stationed themselves in a recess, and 
awaited silently the arrival of those they expected. 

Curts was the first to appear, bearing a shaded lantern, and 
advancing slowly to the altar he seated himself upon its steps. 
Sir Richard and Andrew Westrill came not long after: Andrew 
leaned carelessly against the altar rails, while Sir Richard gave 
ventto his agitadon in nervously pacing the aisle. 

"Is the other coming?" asked Westrill, after some time of 
silence. 



** He promised," replied Curts. n 

*'Jixxi has pecformed/' muttered Mat, in a tone louder. than 
prudenee dictated, but which fortunately wa^ i^t heard* ^ 

" Another!" cried Sir Richard ; " do ye know the danger of 
many friends in guilt ? — each one another sea of an^y passions on 
which' our fortunes may be w,xeiikfid^ Just Heayens I " mustered 
he ; '^ ye will prevail at last I— rand I shall be dragg^ b^fope 
the world, — branded a villain, — murderer, — black and foul!-r 
Xhis youth, eve/a this youth, will join in the laugh of .derision af 
him who would haye struggled against Fatel He too — I papnot 
bear the thought i *' . 

The calm that came oyer the speajcer a^ he pronounced thase 
last words, sudden and chilling as it was, contrast^ powi^rfiilly 
with his preyipus violence ; — be stood motionless as a s^tue* 
Carta ^nd Weetrill looked on with a smile oi^ co^t^xfipt* 

'' Shall I slay them both ?" coQtinued Sir Bichard, in the saow 
unnaturally calm and deliberate tone; ''shall they both; die? 
THy brain is owshing.mider a fear&l Ipad-r-wiJll .p^itexiipv^jt? 
<^^0h that I were piue aud innocent, w once I must hayi^ bei^l 
Could I only call to. mind those days I— but no : I have sgrnt 
{^,life io crime,, repentance con^s too late I " Again his.yicil^ce 
^j^fffKian^ him. '' Th^ fhall dje,*' ^i h^ '' for the.wrong^t^b^ 
tb«^!^ them. I suffer; I jodll ^ase my^lf of .the..wdar|r;lcfad, 
though in doing so I but gain auAth^r and a hea,yier .^xur^en ! 
Aid me, ^^pirits of hell I — I am jesalyed 1 " 
. " Our friend i^ late," obsierved Curts. 

" What needed a new ally?" asked Andrew W^stiilL^^ ,.1; 

'' Much. — ^Thou renumber St .Sfairhird of £UertQn2".L, \ \ • 
t. /f> Mf^ybhrd I W^ wemjo^ue I-^^b is swpn* fwi^ ^ Hif™g- 

lorci. • • » i .J «ii« — ,i!1i-:j 

'' Wrong/' repUed Curt«> '^ quite wroi^g I 1 1^9^909^ |ift,fl|Wc- 

ter 'y he cares foi; none \i0t^ than himself i^od. t^h, iK>^ ^a^^e]^^ 

the ^ptabqy :— he gr/^adUy 4«^vQ)^:Qd vsff feajtsi^jj^ pyEffi^ 

to ouir conspir?)qy :-T+ut I haiVA W3»tAe!li,himiJtMW>i^tl%H<Arf b.n 

'* Bett^w.he li#d ^mai^ed JgUfflW* ot^l/\ 41^p]ii^if4j4>19Wi4 

<' ba<atiiefiL},/CuiEte} lest he^grve^n^ac^ tbael >^iJ}hU\M%fki^ k^ 

m ehildy was apt r^t m&wMeC^ I<i9fi)iuiAifli$K(/J)«re^ih|mi|>I«(rohJ0 

pnankft On ,u3.. • > , •. i-'m."'ui h>«.,» im/h m»// ",/" /<i^ii\i 

'' Am ,1 a &iQ\" md: Cwi^f /^t;b^t. I c^nptifteU.^^roi^ilkt 

sight ? No ; thou art wrong, Westriil 3 Mat Maybird is oans; 

both heart and soul." 
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ELLERTON CASTLE. ^^l 

" Why is he absent then ? " ' ' *' " 

" His a1)sence vou6lies for his faith : were lie false Tie would not 
risk suspicion. £ither be cannot leave unobserved^ or he hath 
forgoiften his promise. He is a mad-brained fellow, and the latter 
is very likdy/' 

^Seest thou that?'* cried Sir Richard suddenly. ** There! 
there I "witbfn the sacred jiate of the altar I — Aroint thee, spirit ! 
Air/ air thou art, and canst not harm firm flesb iand blood! — 
Blood! — ^why boldest thou thy finger up at me? I tremble not at 
the name, no, noir'at the sight, of blood ! To thy grave, Beatrice ! 
to thy coffin and pursue me not ! " The vision-haunted criminal 
Was fearftffljr 6xcltet( as he thus spoke, with glassy eyes fixed u|)on 
vacancy. ''It is no evil spirit,** continued he, *' that dares tread 
that hallowed spot. — Beatrice I leave me ! — leave me, or I die ! *' 
The superstitious and conscience-stricken knight pressed his hands 
before bis eyes, as if to behold no more the horrible illusion. 

" Dreams !'• exclaimed Curts, " Be manful ! ** 

Sir Richard would have answered, but his -eyes were once more 
fixi^d upon the altar : — ** Ha ! *• cried 'he', *' I see a braver sight ! 
— My victims stand there, — look! look! within the rails, — and 
blood-hounds without are struggling to get at them ! — On, on, 
hounds ! On I give me good omen," shouted he, '' and bathe 
your fangs in their proud blood 1 — ^Well done ! another rush and 
ye destroy the barrier I Forward! forward! — Perdition! them- 
selves perish by their own blows ! I will get at them ! I will 
overleap the bar I " and rushing wildly forward he fell senseless 
to the ground. 

" Thus it ever ends," said Curts, angrily. 

** Let us leave him to recover," said Westrill ; " we piust meet 
again, — but no more chapels ! *' 

Pushing aside with his foot, witb contemptuous petulance, the 
body of the visionary that blocked his way, Curts, followed by 
Andrew Westrill, left the scene of meeting; and Mat Maybird 
and H<eringford, having allowed time for the villains to depart, 
emerged from their place of concealment. At the sound of foot« 
steps Sir Ricbard was aroused, and, half rising, supported himself 
on- one ann,-as be watched them passing out of the chapel. His 
glassy eyes were fixed upon Edward's face, and when he found 
himself again alone he relapsed into his former insensibility. 

(To be continued,) 



sap ELl4fiBT0N CA^TLIE. 

« He promised," replied Curte. .,., , 

" Attd hw perfonaed," muttered Mat, y^ / 
prudenee dictated, but which fortunatelji ; / 

"Another!" cried Sir Ric^rd ; " <» '' 
many friends in guilt ? — each one ano^t'- / 
which- our fortui^e^ m^y be if^ireql^ ^ ^ 

he ; ''ye will prevail at last |— • 
the world, — branded, a. villain ^ .^y 

This youth, evon this youth, , * orj: 
him who would have sfruf *^ seemed to vie 

bear the thought I" canopy; 

J.ne caun inatppfr ^ere grey and hoary, 
last words, sudden ,tiiin that sacred shrine 
with his preyipuF ;,/« might in ftiH splendour shine, 
CttTtq ^d W^ jieilowed to a cahnness holy ; 

" Shall I f' /i^"^ through storied windows dight, 
11 otras a "dim religious light," 

unnaturaiJr ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^.^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

Jly br^^ ^e that which painters love to draw 

4-^Oh ground the Virgin Mother, meek and lowly. 

{^1^ And while the eye, with dazzled sight, 

. 1' Drank in that flood of mystic light. 

There stole sweet sounds upon the ear, 

Like those in yon hright fires. 
What time firom each harmonious sphere 
The Angel-hands sweet music hear 

Borne from invisible lyres. 
And holy strains they were, whose tones 
Might wake the dull and lifeless stones 

Their full response to ^ve. 
With sweet accord their accents rung — 
Those words in which our fiithers sung. 

Which we now sing, and live. • 
And while my soul was tranced, and fraught 
With wonder and with solemn thought, 

I saw a priest-like form : 
In spotless white that man was clad. 
Yet was his visage pale and sad. 
And worn with care, like one whose mind 
Is troubled with the tempest-wind. 

And fury of the storm. 
Yet once methought a smile there played 
£*en o'er those features sad and staid. 
Such as might beam o'er martyr's &oe, 
When led by Heaven- vouchsafed grace 

To seek his crown, and die. 



THE DBEAM. 
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^ said his fiice was pale — and there 
s many a trace of holy care 
^gil late» dta^ ttUdoufi' ptay er, 
oughts of things oa high. 



.1- * f . 



when moQotight sqPy vwkss, 
'gQ9 ligJUt o'eQ jpn^iiy a w»Yf , 
*^ mijk on those. hngJiU iq^es 

/ V- usaodheyoxMlUv,gfav<^. . 

"■4^^ « Its sotenuk de^' 

. ^ie«^ rich plains^ 9ik^ imfged sfttt^psi . 

its bosom stiU there seem to Ue 
xhings not to all revealed; 
So, 'neath his. lofty hr^w and plaeid ey^, - 

Were mysteries eoqceal'd. 
They toli^ of iboi^shts too high for earthly kwi 
Of hopes too fraUl tahei^ Uie soom of 4M«, > 
Of pm-pp^ fitesn, -and puve. onqiiencbdd «ea^ . 
Such as a lonely monk; migM ^1* 
Imprisoned in his solitary o^ a 

Bound th<)i!9,£9r aye to dw«U, . r . • ■ 
And hol^ «o])i|niii4on..with,)M« *awn i«efk.he9H». 
While all around HMght aure and holy ifcMM^'.ivipaot 

♦ •. . * * .' > 

We stood,— hoi; sfoke no ^ord; 
Nought but those iKdema «train» aneondlrere heard. 
I felt.as.thoii£h a ohasmihsd hoiud me-** 
As though .^hi^re iweire * sp«ll lunotad.^ ; - ' 

A silent, voiceless /ecstasy. 
And he, the Saint-Uke One, w,»9 o^lm 
As though he bore a martyr's pBlm* 
When, all at once, those strains w^« aloied, 
And all that saeied iMoe in aUkenee stiiU Teposed*' ' 
Yet soon there e^me the socwd 
Of murmuring streamleta rushuig b^ 
Affd^Qoaetuig waters* melody* . 
Now louder mshod it o'er the ground, 
With mighty sound •o^.solena droKt^' 
Such as mKght iTPttse th^ impfi&eiied4ead < 

From their Mpolahral graive ; 
Or ^^fiih, as comes when tempest^-Uast 
Hath o'er the. ea^h destroying past, 

Boused from its ocean-ca¥0. 
The pfl^fjfi^i^ around iisi^flitiU' < <, i f 
Wehear4.|]pkeydasfe|ing,^f»iai r - . . i 
And o'ey,^»8 >oap»e.a.d#ad€> Bi ^g ehiU«. » . 
Like tbjvt; Fhich in a dreacy.dfti^ -; -^ui " 
Benumbs the enthralled wiiH. i.i • • 
VOL. I. NO. V. Q Q 
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It seemed as thoagh we, too, should nnk 
Beneath that torrent fierce ; 

And then my soul began to smk. 
And pains my heart to pierce. 

/ feared } but he whom now I saw, 

With holy reverential awe, 

Stood firm, imshrinking, undismayed ; 

No tempest-blast, no torrent-flood. 

No falling stars, no son of Uood, 

Could make his soul afiraid. 

I sought to gain his strength 

And fearless calm of heart ; 

Nor sought I it in yain: at length 

He deigned his source of comfort to impart 
" Fear not," he said ; ** thou art within the Shrine — 

The Ark which ne*er shall perish or decay ; 
Here rest, and, trusting to the word diyine. 

Fear not these waves, for they shall pass away ; 
But Truth shall rest secure 
In her own light divine, for ever to endure." 

n 



THE ROSE. 

(From the German of Herder.) 

" All tbe flowers of earth I see perish around me, and yet it is 
ever me that men call the withering, the quickly-fading Rose. 
Ungrateful men ! do I not make my brief existence pleasant as 
may be ? do I not even afler death leave an offering of sweet per- 
fume ; medicines and salves, too, full of strength and refreshment? 
Yet do I ever hear ye sing and say, * Alas ! the withering, the 
quickly-fading RoseP " 

Thus complained the Queen of Flowers, on her throne, perhaps 
in the first consciousness of departing beauty. A maiden stood by 
and heard her; thus she replied: " Sweetest, be not angry with 
us ; call not that ingratitude which is nobler love, the language of 
tender affection. All the flowers around us, we see them die, and 
look upon this as the flowers' fate ; thee only, their queen, do we 
desire ; thee we judge worthy of immortality. When our hopes 
perish, O leave us then the plaint that compassionates ourselves in 
thee. All the beauty, the youth, and joy of Kfe, we compare with 
thee ; and, while their bloom decays as thine does, do we ever sing 
and say, " Alas! the withering, the quickly-fading Rose !" 
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OUR SCHOOL DAYS. 




" Forsan et hsc olim meminisse javabit" — Virgil. 

" When I remember all 

The friends so link'd together, 
Fve seen around me fall, 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one that treads alone 

Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed." — Moore. 



That the days spent at school are the happiest of life, is a 
notion which, on my first leaving my parental roof, my master 
endeavoured, with all the sagacity of age, to impress upon my 
mind. Even at that time I felt anything hut a firm helief in the 
axiom ; and the experience of a few weeks led me to reject it alto- 
gether as a mere cheat, formed without consideration, and based 
upon a fallacy. To a little boy at school, who is suffering what 
he fancies the greatest hardships in life, this proverb affords but 
slight comfort. For my own part, I was buUied by big boys all 
day, except when the masters took their turn ; in short, I scarcely 
knew which to dread most — the play-hours, wherein I had to 
endure the lot of the unfortunate monkey, whose allowance, if we 
may trust the saying, is remarkable for a superabundance of kicks, 
with an accompanying paucity of small coppers; or the hours 
devoted to teaching and caning on the part of the master, learning 
and being caned on that of the boys. 

If I was industrious, I was sure of a thrashing from some big 
bully, for " mugging," instead of playing at cricket; if I was 
idle, I was equally sure of a caning from the master, for not 
" mugging," If I saw a big boy stealing apples, I was either 
flogged for not attempting to prevent the illegal appropriation ; or, 
in the classical language of school, *^ got m^ precious young head 
broke," with the friendly intention of impressing on my memory 
the necessity of giving such sights in future '^ an understanding, 
but no tongue." Nor did night close my mbfortunes, for it was 
<^n my fate to go, tired and bruised, in a November frost, to abed 
" flowing " not " with milk and honey," but with snow, carried up 
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stairs by some facetious wag, who would crown the joke by ging- 
ing, as I got into the uncomfortable bed^ 

*' A wet sheet and a flowing sea." 

Neither was this all, for very frequently, as I was conning over 
the '^ quis te mihi casus ademit" of the Latin Grammar, which I 
had to say in the morning, I found an apt illustration of the 
passage, in the spontaneous departure of my upper bed-clothes. 
Add to this the misery of early rising, and I am sure the most 
bigoted '* laudator temporis acti " will pardon my scepticism with 
respect to the all-excelling felicity of scholastic life. In this man- 
ner does almost every boy regard the axiom, and it is natural that 
he should do so. 

But, when the schoolboy has grown to manhood, and a few of 
the more weighty cares of life have come upon him ; when he has 
emerged from the antechamber of life, and has gone forth into the 
troubled ocean of the world ; when he is called upon by business 
to mix with spirits deadened by use, and hearts grown callous by 
time,— he sighs as he remembers his school days ; when his young 
mind was filled with the bright anticipations of the future ; when 
he knew no ambition beyond reaching the head of his class, or 
excelling his companions at their games ; when his intercourse 
was with hearts as light and happy as his own, and his friendships 
unalloyed with that suspicious caution which his after years have 
taught him to assume. Then does he look back with regret, and 
almost smiles as he perceives how exact a model of the world was 
the little school with which he mingled : the same passions, the 
same feelings, the same characters, he sees in one as in the other, 
with this only difference, that he sees them in the world more 
strongly marked, more hardened, and more irreclaimable, present- 
ing to his view the same faults, but without their redeeming 
qualities — 

•* The weeds of yice, without the flower." 

The boy who at school used to speculate in knives, marbles, bats, 
and balls, is but an embryo of that sordid character we meet in 
afl«r life, whose soul is absorbed in gain, but whose vice is now 
unsoftened by those traits of goodness which are ever the com- 
panions of the young. The bully of the school is but a picture in 
miniature of that restless tyrant whom we still see domineerfiig, 
proud, and malicious. The boy who used to fag is not wanting 
either; we see him in the poor and industrious plodder, who 
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appears to be for ever rolling his gigantic stone to the summit of 
the hill, yet never nearer to the end of his labour. The idle boy 
we still see sauntering through life, with no fixed purpose, no 
steadiness of character. In short, we may trace out in the world 
all and each of the characters of school, if we will only exercise 
our faculties of observation. And yet there is something sad in the 
recollections of our school days. The past is ever a melancholy 
theme, and few can recall its bright hours without betraying those 
deep, though transient, emotions, which tell us how near and dear 
to our tenderest feelings arc the years that are gone. But how 
much more sad is it to call back to our view those days which 
linked us to so many blissful associations ? Who can remember 
the friendships of early life without a sigh, to think how death, 
separation, and estrangement, have severed them? Who can 
recall its bright hopes witliout a tear, as he sees them daily vanish- 
ing beneath the influence of cold reality ? But sadder and sadder 
yet is it to call up once more the old familiar feces, beaming with 
happiness, supplied by the gladsome hearts which had then felt no 
check, experienced no disappointment, broken beneath no care ! 
Alas ! how changed may they be now! Where are now the hands 
we clasped in the brotherhood of youth ? They may be cold in 
death, or withheld by estrangement Where are the eyes that used 
to be bright and smiling ? They may be sunken by anguish and 
misery, or turned away from us for ever. Where are the voices 
that used to echo in our ears, in the joyous tones of mirth and 
hilarity ? They may be hushed for ever in death, or they may be 
whispering low the accents of despair. 

Even the schoolmaster and the school-house, — so full of remi- 
niscences, so linked with the past, — even these are changed. The 
master has grown old, and has but slight recollection of us ; others 
have filled our places and taken our tasks, and we are forgotten. 
Time, too, hath left his footprints on his outward appearance, as 
upon his heart— his hair has grown more grey, his brow more 
wrinkled, his temper more irritable. The school-house, too, is 
changed. We may find our name carved in rude letters on some 
old desk or form, but others are beside it whose sounds are unknown 
to us. We may find our old seat, and our former cupboard, but 
they are occupied by others now. The play-ground is not what it 
was. There may be still the remains of our garden and the scene 
of our games, but the one has run wild, and, as we look once more 
upon the other, the faces which, rosy with health and exercise, are 
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turned tov^ards us, are new and strange. Truly may we say, 
" Our own place knoweth us no more." Alas ! how impossible is 
it to go back in life ! We may call back the scenes, the com- 
panions, the sports, and the occupations of the past, but the feelings 
of those days are gone from us for ever. The world, with its 
chilling influence, has swept them away; and we see in the old 
school-house an emblem — apt and perfect — of our own changed 
hearts. The place and the heart are the same, but their occupants, 
how different ! We have still our games, our occupations ; but 
they are not, as they were, unalloyed : love, ambition, and busi- 
ness, are the games of manhood ; but with how changed feelings 
do we engage in them, from those with which we joined in the 
sports of boyhood ! We have still our successes, but they warm 
us not as of old ; we have still our -companions, but they are not 
those happy hearts we once were mated with ; we have still friends, 
but, as we look round our circle, we cannot help remembering with 
a sigh the boon companions, free of heart, joyous, and unwarped 
by disappointment, that are gone, we know not whither ; and the 
tales that yet remain treasured in our minds, when the lips that 
told them are silent in death, and many of the ears that heard them 
closed for ever. 

Of our own familiar friends, how few ti*aces have we ! The 
grave may tell a melancholy tale of some ; others may be waiting, 
with broken hearts, for its repose, and longing for 

" The sleep that brings no wildering dreams, no voices from the past:" — 

some may be passing on the stormy ocean ; others enduring the 
privations of the battle-field : some may have risen in the world , 
and have forgotten us ; others may be struggling with adversity, 
and weighed down by care : some may have the household treasures 
of an affectionate wife, and fair, happy children, sporting beside 
their hearths; others may be blighted in heart, and mourning, sad, 
and lonely, the bursting of that bright bubble of their love which 
time never can restore. In short, they have mingled with the 
world, and we see them no more. Or if we do meet them in our 
journey through life, how different is the greeting of manhood from 
the cordial grasp which spoke the welcome of our boyish days ! 
Time has changed us and them, not more in the outward semblance 
than in " that within which passeth show;" and the warmth of 
early friendship has been chilled by the blasts of the world. All 
is changed, ourselves and them, and our relations to each other ; 
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and we meet coldly, formally, and reservedly, those who were once 
the mirrors of our own hearts. 

Of my own school-mates, I have met but few, and they are 
changed — alas ! how changed ! — but a few yet remain ; and it is 
to them I would look for that fnendship which endears the evening 
of life — to them I would dedicate these remarks; and it is my most 
fervent prayer that the links which bind us may never be broken : 
may our hearts still cling together in the darker paths of our way 
of life as firmly and as fondly as now, when, grey-haired and 
feeble-kneed, we indulge, as we totter to the grave, in the remi- 
niscences of the past, and exclaim with the poet — 

** Ah I happy years — once more who would not be a boy?" 

C. XI* £[. 



TRANSLATED FRAGMENT OF ERINNA'S* ODE TO FORTITUDE. 

Mars' proudest daughter I thou who flashest now, 
Bright, with the golden mitre on thy brow ! 
High queen of war ! whose glorious destinies 

Upon thy nod await, 
As on the Olympian throne thou dost arise. 
Renowned and all serene, in guidance meet 
Of thine irrefragable sway, where beat [ 

All storms, nor shake its fate ! 

Thou rulest on the earth, all to constrain 
Beneath the yoke of thine almighty rein. 
And ocean's heaving breasts, while tempests run. 

Beneath its curb incline ; 
And cities proud, and Time, — that mightiest one, 
' That shakedi all, all customs doth unbind. 
And swatheth thrones in his strong, changeful wind ! — 

Doth bring no change for thine ! 

Oh ! meet for thee, with warlike sons that throng 
Round thee, their beauteous mother, standing strong 
In lineaments of bravery, to unfold 

Thy glory, ever new ; 
And multiplying aye these brave hearts bold. 
Till Ceres' golden broods that cluster still. 
All earth with brightest multitudes to fill, 

Seem sterile, near, and few. 
« « « « H. B. M. 



* A Greek poetess, contemporary with Sappho, with whom she shared the 
title of the " Tenth Muse." Of all her works, the above Fragment alone 
remains. 
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SALUQUIA— THE MOOR'S BRIDE .♦ 

BY "PUCK." 



MEN. WOMEN. 

Bbafama, the Bridegroom. SaluquIa, die Bride, 

Don Pedro, \ nt. • - Lucia. 

Don Alvabo Rodwouez, ] ^^^^^^' Attendants. 
Moors. — Christiana. 

The scene is in PortugaL The time about the year 1219. 



Scene I. — A Forest. Don Pedro and Don Alvaro Rodri- 
guez Tvith a troop of Christians in the Moorish dress. 

Pedro. Keep close, and be silent as the grave. I and Don 
Alvaro will watch for the arrival of Brafama and his party ; and 
when we shout, " Down with the bridegroom I" rush out, and kill 
every man of them. Hush ! I bear a noise. (The men retire 
into the forest, and their two leaders stand on tJie watch. In a 
short time Brafama and his attendants pass by. Don Pedro 
shouts, ^^ Down with the bridegroom !" and his men rush out. 
The Moors call ouU " An ambush I" and draw their swords.^ 

Alvaro. (attaching Brcfama.) Yield thee, Moor I for thou 
shalt not see thy bride to-day. 

Brafama. Yield thou, vile misbeliever I or thou shalt find a 
Moor who fighteth for his bride is a fearful foe. (They fighty and 
all the Moors are killed, Brafama is wounded, and falls to the 
ground.) 

Pedro. Leave Brafama on this bank, and let us hasten to 
Arouche. When we approach I will ride forward, and call out 
that we conduct Brafama ; they will open the gates for us, and we 
shall take the town easily. If they resist, spare them not ; and 

* During the wars of Alfonzo IL with the Mahommedans, the important 
town of Arouche, on the eastern bank of the Guadiana, was recovered in the 
following singular manner; and fh>m that day the town was known by the name 
of Moura^ or the female Moor. 
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the man shall have Saluquia for his bride Vfho shall first plant 
our fiag upon the turrets. On then, quickly. [Exeunt. 

Brafama. (alone.) Why will ye not kill me, barbarians? Death 
were nothing to the thought that makes me forget all my agony. 
Saluquia ! Saluquia I my poor bride. Would that thou hadst died 
before this day. I am fainting — dying ; and she, my love, will 
fall into — the murderers' power. Heaven ! Alia ! mercy — save 
.her — save her — kill her if thou wilt — send forth thy lightning, and 
wither her — but save her — from — ^wretches — Alio, [—(Dies.) 



Scene II. — 7%6 rvalls ofArouche. A canopy is erected, beneath 
which are Saluquia, Lucia, and attendants. 

Saluquia. Is there no sign yet of his appearance ? 

Lucia. I see nothing. 

Saluquia. I am weary with watching. Why doth he linger 
so long? My Lucia, doth not all seem lovely to thee? The 
blooming flowers, the soft blue sky, the sweet singing of the birds, 
and the breezes that are laden with the perfume of many blossoms. 
But, oh I thou knowest not their beauty; for thou hast not yet 
learnt to see in all the fairest beauties of this world the image of 
the loved one — ^to hear in all the tones of nature the echo of one 
voice. 

Lucia. How know you that, mistress ? I may have entered 
the fkiry region of Cupid's kingdom, and learnt to view all beauti- 
ful things in his rose-coloured mirror. 

Saluquia. Is it so, really ? Dost thou, too, love ? O then 
thou canst understand how very, very happy I am now, when my 
whole soul is filled with hope, and I expect each moment to fly 
into the arms of my beloved. 

An Attendant. A troop of horsemen are approaching. 

Saluquia. Ha I hearest thou that, my Lucia ? Look ; they 
come, they come ! See ! Canst thou not distinguish his form ? 
I cannot see it yet. You may know him by his beauty. Strange 
that I cannot see him ; he ought to be the foremost. Methinks 
I could outstrip the swiftest steed to fly to meet him. 

(JEEorsemen are seen approaching. One rides before the rest, 
and calls out) Open wide the gates! We bring Brafama the 
brave I Brafama, the happy bridegroom ! 

Saluquia. It is he I It is he! Open the gates. Still I 

vol. i. no. v. H H 
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cannot distinguish him ! (Tlie gates are opened^ and the korse^ 
men enter the fortress.) Why doth he still tarry ? Why doth he 
not rush into the arms that are open to receive him, — to the heart 
that is beating with love for him ? Ha ! what shriek was that ? 

A Moor (conies running.) Fly I fly for your lives. Christians, 
in the dress of Moors, have taken the town. 
Saluquia. And Brafama ? — 

Moor. Is murdered by these men. Th^ laid in wait for hnn, 
and have massacred all his attendants* 

Saluquia. (falls on the nech of her attendant.) Lucia ! 
Lucia I (l^hey remain silent for som^ time.) 

Lucia. Mistress, dear mistress, let us fly while there is yet 
time. 

Saluquia. Whither ? Why should I fly ? Why should I seek 
for life? liife! there is no life more, for he who was the life of 
all things is' departed — murdered. Oh I is there no Heaven to 
look upon &ese monsters, that they are suffered thus to curse the 
«arth ? 

Enter another Moor. Fly, Saluquia, for thy life, and what is 
dearer than thy life ? The leader of these men hath promised th^ 
thou shah be the l^de of him who shall first plant their flag upon 
the walls. 

'Saluquia. Ha ! Brafama, this is a sad wadding day. Thou 
art in the chill embrace of death, and in that cold bridal bed I'll 
join thee. Oh, if thou art in heaven, thou shalt not look upmi thy 
bride, and see her faithless to thy memory. Nor wilt thou suffisr 
it, that I should be the prize of lawless ruffians. No ; thou wilt 
with thy eloquence, fer thy voice was swe^ and moving, call ferth 
ten thousand angels to my rescue — thyself the fairest of them 
all. 

1st Moor. I know not now whether it is possible to escape, 
for the enemy hold the gates j but if thou wilt go with us, we'll 
fight for thee till death. 

2d Moob. Aye ! that we will. 
IST MooB. Follow us then, instantly. 

Saluquia. Stay! I thank ye from my hear^ but here I 
remain. Here carae the tidings to me of the deatii of him who 
was far more to me than life, or all the world. It is fit that on 
this spot I show his murderers, that though Aey have torn him 
from my living arms, they cannot tear roe from my love for h^n-^- 
they cannot bid me live when he is dead. 
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Lucia. Wilt thou let them kill thee then? Oh, mistress! do 
not so. Live ; save thyself for our sakes, who love thee. 

Saluquia. Why should I save myself, if I could do so, to 
wander up and down this dreary world, poor, friendless, unknown, 
without a resting place, and without hope. Lucia, we might toge- 
ther have borne much woe and agony ; I cannot tell the suffering 
that we could not have borne, if yet that blessed light of hope were 
quenched not. But my hope lies in the grave; and how now 
should I endure, or why should I endure all this, when all is dark 
before me ; when the fire that was the warmdi of life no longer ' 
bums, and there is not a power in this world can kindle it again ? 

Lucia. What wilt thou do then ? 

Saluquia. Let them come, and they shall see that woman's 
love is fearless as it is faithful. Hear them ! the cries of the mur- 
dered tell their approach. And these men tell us that they fight 
for faith, and for religion. In truth, their God must be a Moloch^ 
if it is thus they serve him. 

[Soldiers having ascended the walls rttsh towards the spot 

wliere Saluquia is standing. She stands erect before 

themy with uplifted armsy and exclaims, m a loudy 

firm voice, " Stand back !" The soldiers^ struck with 

astonishment, stand still, 

Saluquia. Stand back! Are ye men, who rush thus with 
your swords upon a woman ? Are ye Christians, who make it a 
sport to murder basely a brid^room on his marriage day, and 
then hold out the bride for a brave priae to him, who, in his manly 
strength, and with his iron weapons, first should overcome a weak 
and helpless woman ? Oh 1 ye are a proud set, ye sons of women, 
who can make women your foes, and conquer them with arms. 
But look ye, (turning to her attendants,) though we are weak in 
body, and have not strength of wrist to wrestle with oppressing 
men, God hath implanted in our hearts a firm and noble constancy 
and resolution, before which men, with all their boasted pride, 
mast quail. Mark I A woman's weakness, and a woman's 
strength, are both alike her love. To him she loves she's yielding 
as a blade of grass, and he may turn her where he will with but a 
word. For him she loves, a lion is not stronger. Strong in 
faith; strong in hope; strong to endure; strong to resist ; and 
strong to die. [She throws herself headlong from the walls. 
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SONG. 

Clear is the soudcL of a &8t-flowing rill, 

As it ripples in murmurs along ; 
Clear as they echo from valley to hill, 

Are the notes of the nightingale's song : 
The tune of the flutfring sky-lark is clear. 

As he hovers above the still grove, 
Bat clearer by far to my listening ear 

Is the sweet voice of her that I love. 

Bright is the crest of the wave in its play, 

As in sunshine it leaps from the deep ; 
Bright is the glance of the ev'ning star's ray. 

As it lulls the dark earth to its sleep. 
The dew on the opening bud is bright. 

When the sun shines in glory above ; 
But brighter by far, and more radiant with light. 

Are the dear smiles of her that I love. 

Sweet as 'tis wafted by every breeze. 

Is the rose, or the hawthorn's perfume ; 
Sweet is the scent of the bright orange-trees. 

As in beauty and glory they bloom. '\, 

The music of evening bells is sweet, ' 

And sweet is the coo of the dove ; 
But sweeter by &r, in some quiet retreat, 

Are the soft vows of her that I love. Ttbo. 



SOMETHING ABOUT A CHILD AND A SERPENT. 
Bt Major Calder Campbelil. 

Dipping her sweeter face in the sweet flowers. 
That gathered round a little garden seat, 
A fair young child — scarce weandd — frail of feet. 

And faltering of tongue, crouched from the showers 
That fell, (»e April day. You could not meet 

In all this wide world's range, 'mid Beauty's bowers, 
A fairer ^rl ; and, as I longed to greet 

With kisses fond her laughing mouth, stole out 
From clumped violets, a loathly worm — 

A thing of venom ! — Ne'er before had doubt 
Of danger struck that child,<— but now her form 

Shrivell'd with inward fear : — her fingers small 
!E^t twisting on her breast, she 'gan to pray, — 
" Char FaUier /" — and the serpent glode away ! 

.But firom that hour she felt the curse of Adam's fall ! 
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PATRIOTISM. 

What word more familiar to our ears ? Now-a-days ererybody 
is a patriot. We have patriots in South America, whose sole 
occapation is to play at revolutions ; patriots in North America, 
whose only business it is to disturb all peaceably disposed subjects 
of the Queen ; patriots in England ; patriots in France ; patriots 
in every habitable land, from the snows of Nova Zembla to the 
newly-discovered regions of the Antarctic pole. Every party in 
every state has *' the real interests of the people" at heart ; the 
contented placeman, the ambitious demagogue, both are true 
patriots. So abused is the name, that we might well-nigh fear 
that the substance has ceased to exist. Yet something there still 
is in the name of patriot, which £nds an echo in the human 
breast. What mind does not kindle at the thought of 

** Those who at Marathon and Leactra bled 7" 
What man is there living who feels no sympathy with the misfor- 
tunes or the glories of his native land ? What then is patriotism ? 
whence its origin ? whither its ultimate tendency ? To answer the 
first of these questions ; to explain the combination and mutual 
action of feelings by which it is produced ; would require a space, 
which the limits of an essay cannot afford, and an acquaintance 
with the philosophy of the mind, to which the writer has no pre- 
tensions. None, we may venture to assert, who are capable of 
sympathy with the nobler motives by which man is actuated, 
could for a moment believe that its spring is to be found in his 
selfish passions, or deny its power in calling into life the highest 
sentiments, which still lie dormant in his soul. That self-interest, 
excited by the consciousness that the welfare of the individual is 
involved in that of the society, of which he is a unit, may be the 
real source of many actions, commonly attributed to patriotic 
feeling, it is possible to believe j where, however, the sufferings of 
each individual preponderate over the advantage obtained by him, 
as a member of a body politic, the motive supposed necessarily 
ceases to operate. Did such principles mainly actuate the views 
of men, the world would never have had cause to admire the 
heroine of Saragossa, or have seen the military despotism of 
France perish amid the flames of Moscow. 

In the earliest ages of which any tradition remains to us, the 
sentiment of patriotism) in its present form, can hardly be said to 
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have existed. Bat its root was even then striking downwards. In 
the first stage of ciyilization, under a patriarchal form of goyem- 
mentf it was confined within the narrow limits of a tribe^ com- 
prising perhaps at the most a few hundred warriors. Sueh it is 
seen to this day among the Bedouins of Arabia. To their ideas, 
to wage war on a neighbouring tribe, on men obserriag the same 
customs, speaking the same language, acknowledging the same 
religion, appears no breach of the law of nature. Such,, within the 
last century, it still remained among the highland clans, Uie extent of 
whose patriotism was limited to sympathy with those who bore the 
same name, and displayed the same tartan. In this stage of its 
existence we see it closely allied to the afiection naturally attendant 
on alliance by blood, yet exhibiting the same essential leatares 
which characterise it at the present day. If this theory be founded 
in truth, the origin of the sentiment is to be found in the natural 
bonds of consanguinity divei^ing by gradual degrees lata the more 
extended society of patriarchal life, and swelling, as more compli- 
cated systems of political combination obtain, into a community 
of feeling, embracing in its eirole not &milies or tribes, but nations 
and kingdoms. In the republics of ancient Greece, an interme- 
diate state of its progress comes under our observation.. What 
more brilliant examples of unsullied patriotism than those recorded 
in the annak of the polished citizens of Athens, or the n^ged 
warriors of Sparta? Yet, however energetic in its action, it was 
limited in its sphere. Neither the bond of the common Hellenic 
blood, nor even the closer ties of Doric or Ionic descent, were 
sufficiently powerful to check strife and bloodshed on the most 
trivial occasions, or to impart to it the heinous character of civil 
war. Even the unanimous resolution with which Greece joined 
in repelling the attacks of the Persian monarchy,, wa& less the 
result of patriotic feeling than of a sense of common danger to 
their lives and liberties, acting on a people of free and determined 
spirit, and in fact ceased to exist,, when the irnmediate necessity 
had passed away. 

To trace fully a similar growth of the patriotic sentiment in the 
early history of Europe, and to point out how in each nation of 
modem times it has been gradually developed, would be & task of 
no small research. Had we, however, no records of the state of 
our own land and the neighbouring continent in the centuries 
immediately succeeding the destructicm of the western empire, the 
analogy of the other two great regions of the earth, Africa and 
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America, would lead us to conclude that a division into tribes 
unconnected with one another by any common bond of sympathy, 
and necessarily unacquainted with the feeling of patriotism^ as it 
now exists, must have been uniyersally prevalent. That such was 
the case, history leaves no room to doubt. The early annals of 
every state of modem Europe abound with accounts of internal 
wars and dissensions, totally inconsistent with the existence of a 
real patriotic spirit* The feuds of the Saxon heptarchy in England, 
and the prolonged contests under the early Frantdsh dynasties, 
prove the truth of the inference as regards two principal powers 
of Europe. Gradually, and through a long series of years, has 
patriotism been perfected among each people ; tribes before either 
hostile or united by a precarious bond of alliance, are now bound 
together in a brotherhood, to sever which, by open strife and 
mutual bloodshed, is accounted a violation of the very law of nature. 
If, then, such be the nature, origin, and progress of patriotism, 
we cannot surely err in viewing it as a divinely appointed means 
for nourishing in the mind of man sentiments the best calculated 
to exalt his nature, and raise him above the most debasing of 
passions — utter selfishness. Love of self, with nations as with 
individuals, is the great antagonist passion to all that is good and 
noble ; the mainspring of revolutions, the chief cause of the misery 
by which earth is desolated. But in national as in personal cha- 
racter, there exist opposite and cont^iding elements of good and 
evil; the latter perhaps in man's natural state the stronger, the 
former not altogether subdued ; and to those passions which tend 
to render self-gratification under any form the great object of action, 
are opposed sentiments of benevolence towards our fellow-creatures, 
and veneration for that which is truly excellent, which, when deve- 
loped to their full extent, constitute the only antidote 4o the evils 
which are inherent in man's nature. Whatever, therefore, tends to 
draw him forth from the contemplation of self-interest, and lead 
him to view himself as united to other men, by common fraternity, 
and to sacrifice his individual good to advance the general weal, 
contributes to the strengthening of all the diviner sentiments of his 
soul. Hence, in this system of progressive patriotism, implanted 
in the nature of man, we have a powerful principle opposed to 
the moral evils which his fall from a state of innocence has entailed 
on him. It is not indeed the great antidote to the moral poison, 
infused into the veins of human nature ; this is to be found in 
revelation, and in it alone. "To attempt to substitute patriotism, 
even in its noblest form and most extended sense, in the place of 
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religious belief, would be to take away that which gives to patriotism 
its firmest foundation and loftiest object. But where divine know- 
ledge has not penetrated, or has not as yet been embodied in the 
ruling motives of the mass of men, we have in love of country 
a powerful instrument for confirming the better principles of which 
our nature is capable. If we admit, then, that it is so effective an 
agent in working for the good of the human race, and if it be true 
that it has in past ages been strengthening and . cementing nations, 
once divided, in inseparable union, are we to suppose that its energy 
has ceased to operate? Or is it not more consistent with the 
analogy of the past, to suppose that, as heretofore it has gradually, 
with the increase of civilization, become wider in its sphere, and 
constituted a principle of union between people once distinct in 
race and in feeling, so it may hereafter embrace a wider circle in 
operation, and unite, as in one country, nations now distinct? 
It may be deemed an improbable fancy that kingdoms, so widely 
differing in language, in religion, in sentiment, as are now 
found in Europe, should ever be truly bound by a common feeling 
of sympathy, as real and as firm as that which now unites the 
members of each sevei*al state. Yet how rapidly, even in our own 
land, has this effect been produced. Not many centuries have 
elapsed since England and Scotland stood opposed on the field of 
battle — since the prosperity of the one was the destruction of the 
other ; yet who now could deny, that the glories and the success 
of the one meet with an echo in the heart of the other people ? 
It would be no 6asy task to discover a reason why a similar change 
should not be seen in the future aspect of Europe. It is certsHnly 
no mark of wisdom to hazard conjectures as to the existing signs 
of the times. Among the many confiicting opinions and opposite 
theories daily presented to us, we are apt to fall into a confusion 
and uncertainty of mental vision, to which, in steadily contem- 
plating the pa^ through the glass of history, we are less exposed. 
In fact, it requires a mind of no ordinary discernment, amid the 
whirl of present events, to distinguish the true from the false; the 
real from the unreal. Yet, aware of this difficulty, we may venture 
to assert, that there seem to exbt, even in all the disputes and 
bickerings by which the peace of Europe has been disturbed, 
traces of a general European feeling and community of sentiment, 
a strong aversion among the noblest spirits of every nation, to see 
a return of hostile feeling among states, so bound together by a 
common civilization, and a common religion. This, so far as it 
exists, is the extension of patriotism over a wider sphere. 
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It must be^ however, observed, that the gradual enlargement of 
the circle in which it acts, does not destroy its operation within 
the smaller extent to which it was once confined ; it is, in fact, the 
earliest form of the sentiment ; the sympathy derived from alliance 
by blood, loses no part of its influence in the latter stages of civi- 
lization, while the intermediate states in which it is seen are still 
observed to retain a powerful influence over the mind. Thife native 
of Scotland may rejoice in the prosperity of the country at large ; 
may read with pride of its successes in war and peace ; yet doubt- 
less he may, with no diminution of this general patriotic spirit, 
experience a deeper interest in all that concerns his own particular 
division of the nation. In a yet narrower sphere, though the hos- 
tility which once subsisted between the various clans of the Scottish 
highlands has long given way to a general unanimity of feeling, 
yet who will deny that the descendant of any race among them 
may still feel a peculiar pleasure in the thought of the honours and 
glories acquired by those of his own name ? Should, then, a similar 
process take place throughout the nations of Europe, we may 
conceive a sympathy common to every nation in the position held 
by Europe in the world generally, as co-existent with such a love 
of country as is prevalent in the present age. The time may come, 
when the native of England shall point with pride to honours 
acquired by her old antagonist, France, as a member of the great 
European family, united by civilization and religion, even as now 
he would to the laurels gained by his compatriots of Scotland or 
Ireland, a time when the very notion of an European war shall be 
held in abhorrence, as a species of fratricide. 

But must this process, which has continued gradually to develope 
itself since the commencement of the world, stop even at this sup- 
posed result? May not the principles which form the essence of 
the spirit of patriotism, arrived at their full maturity, display 
themselves in the form of universal philanthropy ? May not the 
world become the *^ patria" of every member of the human race ? 
May not the very idea of war between man and man be held a 
crime, which nothing but the strongest necessity could justify? 
That such a golden age will ever arrive, it would be presumptuous 
to assert ; nay, sound reasons must be given against the probability 
of such a consummation of the fortunes of mankind ; but the 
lessons of the past surely lead us to conclude that in the nature 
of things, such a result might, in the course of future ages, be 
developed. G. S. W. 

VOL, I. NO. V. I I 
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THE MOON. 

On her path the Queen oi Kight 
Sadly strays — ^her orb, how pale ! 

Bathing in her silvery light, 

Mountain, steep, and woodland vale. 

Silent, beautiful, and bright — 

E'en the glittering stars grow pale — 

Never mortal eye hath seen 

One 80 fair as Night's sweet queen. 

In the dark and nxidnight sky, 
Lovely Cynthia's revels wake. 

While in sleep dull mortals lie, 
Not a sound her spells to break ; 

Closed is every weary eye. 
Peaceful is the unruffled lake ; 

Then amid her court is seen, 

All-excelling, Night's fair queen. 

There, athwart the boundless space. 
Dances many a youthful star. 

Each displaying heavenly grace, — 
Nought is there their joy to mar ; 

While their queen unveils her face, 
Seated in her silver car. 

Never mortal eye hath seen 

Court like that of Night's fair queen. 

Oft to her the lover's prayer 

Breathed from out his aching breast. 
Wafted through the midnight air. 

Rises till his heart is blest ; 
Oft to her the child of care 

Sadly pours his fond request. 
Never mortal eye hath seen 
One so kind as Night's sweet queen. 

Till, ft^m far in eastern way, 
Bising from Tithonus' bed. 

Comes the rosy-finger'd Day, 
Tinging all things with her red ; 

Slowly Cynthia glides away. 
By her starry handmaid's led. 

Never mortal eye hath seen 

One so chaste as Night's fair queen. 
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NUGIGERULUS. No. III. 



Hope constancy in wind, or com in chaff. 

Believe a woman, or an epitaph, 

Or any other thing that's false, hefore 

You trust in critics who themselves are sore. 



The author having observed, that in most dedications and com- 
plimentary discourses, all notice of the above praiseworthy body of 
men is avoided ; or if mentioned, that they are only pointed out to 
the trespassers on the grounds of literature as scarecrows and 
hidden pitfalls ; and perceiving, too, tbat the majority of writers 
stand in unreasonable awe of them, undertakes to write in their 
behalf, asking only in recompense that he shall receive the like 
good turn from them. He ventures to recommend them to the 
public as deserving the same treatment which storks find in Hol- 
land — ^who are held sacred by the intelligent and grateful natives, 
for cleansing their streets of carrion and ofial, which they cannot 
better get rid of than by exposure in public places; a plan to which 
the authors of tbe present day have much recourse. And as the 
owner of every house would be deemed ungrateful, sacrilegious, 
and accurst, did he not set apart a portion of his roof for their con- 
venience and comfort; so it seems that every book should be 
dehvered over to the secular arm of disapprobation which does not 
reserve a benignant reception and open range for the movements 
of a critic. He, too, should be deemed impertinent and bold who 
should dare to make allusion to their unengaging appearance, and 
morbid attachment to what is corrupt, ratber than commend them 
for being the preservers of the moral health of a great city. Now, 
since the field of panegyric, though considerably trodden, is still 
full of ugly obstacles, which meet one at every step and turn, to the 
imminent jeopardy of limb or reputation, it will be necessary to lay 
hold of something which may keep us upright, and enable us to 
preserve our footing. After much thought and laborious exercise 
of invention, the author has endeavoured to set before his readers 
a few of the manv characteristics which that eminent class of men 
possesses. There are, indeed, some of a humorous vein, who 
will say, that in every trade men serve a time of apprenticeship, 
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but that the professor of criticism is self-taught, self-appointed, 
and receives his diploma from himself. But such a strain would 
be discordant in an eulogy like the present ; we will, therefore, pass 
it by, and explain that a great portion of this standing army of 
critics have been themselves authors, and are consequently entitled 
to the privileges, as they have the advantages, of deserters ; and 
are well qualified to judge, from personal experience and inter- 
course, of the power, numbers, errors, and failures of their oppo- 
nents. Since they are intimately acquainted with the whole system 
of literary tactics, they can counteract the movements of the enemy; 
and their valour is greatly increased by the knowledge that were 
they overcome, they could expect no mercy at the hands of their 
conquerors. Their adversaries, the authors, are a body in the pay 
of the public ; they are generally promoted according to the external 
bravery of their decorations and accoutrements, and, like other war- 
riors, they continually complain of being badly paid by their masters. 
Both parties pretend to be in the service of the public, following the 
received and laudable custom of two nations at war, who always assert 
that they serve Justice. But our present object is to carry the reader, 
if he be willing to go, into the opposite camp, and make him note 
their array. The deserters occupy a considerable portion of it, and 
always claim the honour of leading the van in the day of battle. 
They are piincipally armed with heavily-loaded weapons, called 
Objections, Refutationsy and Reviews ; with which they lay fiercely 
and indiscriminately about them. The rest of the army is composed 
of warriors less solidly furnished with darts and javelins, known by 
the name of Pamphlets, Pleas, Few Remarks, &c., and of some light 
troops, who harass the enemy with offensive missiles, called sarcasm 
and satire : the object of these latter is principally to terrify their 
antagonists by feigned attacks and loud shouts. They adopt no 
shields or defensive armour, which would indeed be useless against 
a foe in such heavy mail that he is unable to turn himself. It is 
their custom to engage, if possible, hand to hand, so as to prevent 
to their foes the use of their huge and unwieldy weapons ; and, 
though they are active and alert, they rarely make much impres- 
sion on the thick covering of the authors. Both sides use trum- 
peters, with long titles, to go forth with their faces towards the 
spectator-public, and proclaim their defiance, with the cause of 
the combat : they generally appear in a curiously worked garment, 
covered with variegated and complex hieroglyphics : they are 
called in the world, Title-pa^jes, and are always attended by two or 
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more squires, called Prefaces^ and Dedications. The same variety 
of disposition may be observed in these gentry as in mankind : 
a modest herald wears a plain, unembroidered garment, proclaims 
his employer's title quietly, and praises the world who is standing 
by : a pompous herald gives his master's titles at fall length, and is 
attended by a gigantic squire ; he docs not praise the public much, 
but appeals to the authority of Mr. So-and-so's opinion, of whose 
words and approbation he generally carries a copy in his hand. 

But to leave metaphors, in which the author is not at home, and 
return to the panegyric, which we had dropped, criticism is the 
purifying principle which cleanses away the accumulated filth of 
human ideas. Critics are the besoms which sweep down the dusty 
cobwebs spun from modern brains ; they are the self-acting 
pruning-knives, which cut away the excrescences and ramifica- 
tions of modern exuberance. What would mankind do without 
them ? They alone are willing to stem the dirty tide and influx of 
corrupted sentiment ; they alone will wallow in the mud of gross- 
ness, to investigate its nature and proclaim its danger ; and they 
alone, cased in their own impenetrability, will venture a collision 
against the hard rocks of stupidity. Do not men who sacrifice so 
many sensitive feelings to the welfare of their fellows deserve their 
admiration and this panegyric ? And let those who complain of 
their splenetic and virulent nature, remember, that those who are 
engaged in mud and dirt must wear a dress suitable to their 
employment, 

A CANZONET. 

Bt H. G. Adams. 

Oh, light be thy slumbers! 
And fair be the forms that around thee 
Are flitting ; 
May soft flowing numbers 
Of harps tuned to love still surround thee ! 

*Tis fitting 
That beauty like thine should, awake or asleep, 
With music and loveliness company keep. 

Oh, calm be thy waking ! 
And laden the hours that glide by thee 
With gladness ; 
May pain, or heart-aching, 
Sweet maiden, mine I never come nigh thee. 

Nor sadness ; 
For joy and serenity should not depart 
From one with so pure and so gentle a heart 
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ODE TO BEAUTY. 

Bright essence, co-eternal with the spring 
Of all existence, who from every work. 

The first, if first had been. 
Of the Etenud shin'st in glory forth. 
Nature's &ir bride l—Now, piHsed on trembling wing. 

My muse would soar. 
Thee, soul-enthralling yanquisher, to sing, 
To thy mysterious shrine, with zealous warmth, to bring 
One tribute more t 

Where shall I seek thee ? — ^lii the busy crowd 
Of human intercourse and human forms. 
In man's deg^raded passion-storms. 
Eternal, dwellest thou ? — 
Ay, even there I 
In every soul once hast thou raised a throne, 

But man is proud. 
Contracted hearts contain one govemant alone, 
Furies cast down tiiy seat, each to erect his own. 

But round its ruins thou dost linger. 
Nature asks, and thou dost bring her. 

Bound by some unbroken tie, 

Still each man a votary. 
Thou art not fled by this we know, 
When the repentant tear-drops flow, 

Then, in each refreshing stream. 

Bright once more, thy glories beam ; 
Thou art there I 

Thou dwell'st in man : — ^the widow's son. 
Whose arm her sinking age supports. 
Whose love her broken voice delights to tell. 

Thou dwell'st in him ! — 
The faithful husband, careful sire. 
Whom works of love nor doy nor tire. 

He who gaily can outrun 

Care with mirth, and peace hath won. 
In these, and more than these, joy-bearer, dost thou dwelL 

Thou dwell'st in form of womankind. 

There to be honoured most ; 
But in her mind, her spotless mind. 

Thy sweetest graces are entwined. 
Goddess, that trophy be thy proudest boast ! 

There, if no idle vanity obscure 

The hidden charmer's simple lure, 
Still let me worship thee, there, there whence once I stole 

Thy picture for the chamber of my soul. 
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Kor in life and love alone, 

Groddess, is thy presence known : — 
See the lap of earth abounding 

With the Autumn's brilliant store. 
Hear the streamlet's song resounding 

By its rough and pebbly shore ; 
And the tinted landscape varied 

With alternate hill and dale ; — 
Thine, thine is all we see, thy breath is on the gale. 

Crag upon crag is heaped on high 
In wild concision, 
Porih from their sable den the sheeted lightnings fly, 

From rock to rock the peal reverberates ; — • 

The foaming cataract, with rival roar. 

Dashes from cliff to crag into the dell. 
Urging the nascent stream o'er bounds it shunn'd before ; — 
Theiie, too, in majesty, there dost thou dwell ; 
I own thee even there. 

Nor upon earth idone 

Art thou ; — 
Heaven also decks thy thr<Ae, 
Stars gem thy brow I 
Thou sportest in the moon's pale light, 
In sun-beams laughest with delight. 
Thy garb, the glorious rainbow's pride ; 
And sweetly thou smilest at even-tide, 
"From the sunset's golden clouds. 

Eternal ! to thy praise. 

Let man's imperfect lays 
F(mdly ascend I 

To thee, whom Heaven bestowed, 

Whence aye our pleasure flowed. 
And, flowing, still shall flow, in current without end I 

Praised be the gen'rous hand that raised for thee 

A home on ev'ry spot, tiiat all may see 
The shadow of their god, beneath its pow'r may bend. 

Hal. 



FLOWERS ON A MAIDEN'S BIER. 

(From the German of Jean Paul Mickter,) 

Stkew over her flowers, ye blooming friends of her youth! 
Brought ye not flowers to deck her cradle ? Bring them, then, 
now, for the bier is the cradle of heaven ! 
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RANDOM SKETCHES, 

FBOH THE NOTE-BOOK OF A TRAYEULEB IN THE UNITED STATES. 

No. IV. NIAGARA. 

It may appear to many, and I confess that I am not myself free 
from the impression, that he who attempts to describe this un- 
rivalled scene, which has already so often employed the pens of 
the most distinguished writers of their class, is guilty of unpardon- 
able presumption in thus attempting to occupy ground which has 
been so often and so ably filled. Happily, however, modesty is 
rarely considered a necessary quality in a writer, however indis- 
pensable it may be to the character of a man ; and thus, taking 
advantage of this happy exemption from the only troublesome 
virtue with which mankind are blessed, I shall without hesitation, 
enter upon the oft-recounted theme, and endeavour to impart to 
the reader who has thus far kindly and patiently accompanied me 
on my heterogeneous wanderings, some few of the sensations 
which filled my own breast when gazing upon this, the greatest 
wonder of the western world. 

Eveiy one knows that Niagara Falls are in North America, but 
every one does not know the exact position which they occupy in 
that varied and extensive division of the globe. The river which 
here discharges itself over the lofty precipice into a lower channel, 
has its source in the wildest and most uncivilized regions of the 
continent, close to the shores of Hudson's Bay, where the Indian 
yet pursues his game and sits beside his humble wigwam, unmo- 
lested except by the occasional visits of the fur trappers and 
traders. Thence taking its course through the great chain of the 
North American Lakes, it passes along for upwards of a thousand 
miles, and after rushing over the cataract at Niagara, discharges 
itself, as the mighty St. Lawrence, into the Atlantic. Thus the 
accumulated body of water from a vast series of inland seas (for 
the term may be, without exaggeration, employed,) is devoted to 
the supply of this tremendous cascade, and we have therefore no 
reason to wonder at its magnitude, when we consider the mighty 
means which are continually at work for its support. 

It is not unfrequently the case that the traveller who bends his 
steps towards any peculiar point of picturesque beauty, has his 
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appetite for the attractions of nature so palled and satiated by 
the many features of interest which are presented on his route, 
that on arriving at the object of his search, its romantic charms, of 
however high a nature they may be, are lessened in his eyes by the 
constant habit of visual gratification. On the occasion in question, 
this was happily not the case, for the route from Saratoga Springs, 
where I had been spending a few of the summer months, was not 
sufficiently interesting to excite any very lively sentiments of ad- 
miration, and I was thus fully prepared to drink in all their fresh- 
ness the beauties of the mi^ificent scene. 

Never, were I to live for a thousand years, can I forget the 
scene which lay before me as I reached the brink of the precipice 
on the American side of the Falls ; the point which was then to me 
the most easily accessible, and which my impatient eagerness there- 
fore prompted me to select for a first view, though there are many 
other positions which are far superior in the prospect which they 
afford. The sun was just beginning to shed its enlivening beams 
on the whole, tinging the deep and turbulent masses of water with 
the most resplendent green the eye of man ever beheld, while the 
pearly foam, dashing and sparkling in the sunbeam, seemed like a 
precious store of diamonds and pearls, scattered at random over 
the emerald mass, almost tempting the beholder to imagine that the 
depths of the ocean, and the inmost recesses of the earth, had con- 
tributed to swell the splendours of the majestic scene, by casting 
their richest treasures on Niagara's shrine, a tribute to her un- 
equalled and inimitable magnificence. 

Standing as I did on the limits of the precipice, with the ve* 
nerable banks denuded of their primeval forests, and their place 
supplied by all the concomitants of civilized and active life, the 
scene was awful and sublime ; but I could not help reyerting, in 
my mind, to the period when these beetling cliffs were crowned 
with the elm and the oak of ten centuries* uninterrupted growth ; 
and when the wild Indian roved in the trackless woods, free and 
unrestrained as the waftings of the forest breeze; and endeavouring 
to imagine what must then have been the spot; — how appalling, 
and yet how beautiful, alike impossible for the imagination to 
grasp, or for the pen to pourtray in the cold and formal terms of 
descriptive composition. The busy haunts, which now resound 
with all the hum of traflic and the clamour of machinery, were 
then only tenanted by the beast of prey, or the Indian, his equal 
in courage and ferocity ; and the vast lakes, whose bosom now 
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bears the inland fleet of an important nation, then sustained only 
the birph canoe of the painted savage, yet ignorant of the existence 
of the race which was to exterminate his people from the lands of 
their fathers, knd to drive them, by murder and treachery, to an 
ignominious and untimely end. 

I will not try to describe the Falls ; it would be sacrilege to 
venture on the attempt, for any language would seem cold for the 
purpose to one who has luxuriated in the magnificent reality. I 
strive only to impart to my reader the sentiments which I myself 
experienced, and to leave it to his imagination to conceive what 
must have been the majesty of the scenery which could call forth 
emotions such as these. 

Few now leave the Falls without passing beneath the sheet of 
water ; but, until of late, this adventure was hardly free from a 
greater degree of risk than most persons were willing to encounter, 
and even now it is a feat which requires some degree of personal 
courage to achieve. From this reason we have had very few 
descriptions (I do not myself remember more than one) of the trip 
beneath the aqueous canopy, and a sketch of it may not therefore 
be uninteresting to the reader. 

Having been careful to select a fine clear day for my enterprise, 
for upon the brilliancy of the weather depends much of the enjoy- 
ment to be derived, I repaired to the house of the guide, (without 
whose assistance it would be rash in the extreme to make the 
attempt,) in order to prepare for the subaqueous excursion. The 
dress which is used for this purpose has much to recommend it on 
the score of utility, though it possesses but little attraction to the 
eye ; but this latter point is not of the slightest consequence, as it 
is almost always impossible to see at all in the stupendous cavern. 
The garments consisted of a bright yellow flannel shirt, with 
drawers of the same brilliant and resplendent hue, short black 
canvass trowsers, beneath which the lower gai*ment shone in all its 
brightness, a yellow oil-cloth frock, with a hood for the head, and 
heavy cow-hide boots. Immediately after assuming this fascinat- 
ing costume, which would make an Adonis hideous, I began with 
the guide to descend the circular stairs which lead to the bottom of 
the cliff", and had begun to congratulate myself on having escaped 
in my unseemly guise beyond the reach of mortal ken, when, to my 
horror, on arriving at the commencement of the path along the 
rocks, I encountered a large party of ladies, some of them 
acquaintances, but many of them utter strangers ; who having 
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by chance heard that some one was going under the Falls, had 
preceded me in the descent, and were now waiting to feast their 
eves upon my attractive apparel, and to endeavour to ascertain 
how ugly a human being could be made by the assumption of such 
a hideous guise as that in which I had then the pleasure to be 
clothed. I do not believe that I ever on any other occasion wished 
for the absence of any of the fair sex ; but certainly in that instance 
I should have welcomed any thing which would have relieved me 
from the necessity of passing beneath the satirical and humorous 
review to which I was then subjected. 

As soon as we reached the opening of the cavern, which was 
formed by the descending sheet, all our care and skill were 
requisite to avoid being carried away by the tremendous gust of 
wind and spray which issued from its mouth. More than once 
was I tempted to give up the enterprise in despair, but curiosity 
and the love of adventure carried me on, and in a few moments, 
after a hard struggle against the wind, which was so powerful as 
entirely to deprive me of my breath, I passed the entrance, and 
found myself in comparative security and comfort. The path 
upon which we stood was formed by the breaking away of portions 
of the slaty rock ; but it was no where above six, and in some 
parts only four inches wide, the view beneath terminating, about 
fifty feet below, in an awful looking bed of sharp and jutting 
rocks, covered with the foam of the falling torrent, while above 
the cliff often overhung in such a degree as to threaten every 
moment to fall and bury the daring intruder in its ruins. Under 
these auspices, stunned by the deafening roar of the torrent, and 
almost blinded, except at short intervals, by the spray, our progress 
was by no means pleasant till we reached Termination Rock, the 
furthest point to which any one has yet passed ; and there we 
paused for a few moments, the spray being so far diminished in 
quantity and force as to give me some opportunity of looking 
around me, and observing the novel and peculiar beauties of the 
scene. Above and behind rose the grey and massive cliff, towering 
to a height of two hundred feet above the spot on which I stood, 
forming a canopy of the most sublime and majestic description ; 
while from the edge of this rocky mass fell a curtain, which, at 
the top of the deepest emerald, gradually passed through the gra- 
dation of a pale and delicate amber to spotless whiteness, and 
terminated in a spray of the most exquisite texture. The sun 
sending its mellowed and softened rays through the moving mass, 
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formed a thousand little rainbows amid the dancing spray ; and it 
was with diflficulty that I could at last prevail upon myself, after 
passing nearly an hour gazing on the scene, to listen to the sug- 
gestions of the guide, and to tear myself from a spot more 
enchanting than anything the most vivid imagination can conceive. 
Never have I seen anything so awful and so beautiful as the 
external aspect of the mighty cataract ; but this sublimity and this 
beauty are fully equalled, though in a different style, by the un- 
rivalled cavern beneath. 

To those who have never visited the spot, my expressions may 
appear strained and exaggerated, and I could readily forgive them 
for the belief. He who has not seen Niagara has failed to witness 
one of the most stupendous exhibitions of the majesty and might of 
the great Creator of the universe ; while he who has luxuriated 
amid its beauties, and trembled at its terrific sublimity, has 
received a new standard of perfection, at the head of which he will 
place this magnificent scene, unrivalled by any other monument of 
the immensity of Nature's works in any portion of the yet dis- 
covered globe. 

A. 



THE WEEPING WILLOW. 

In mournful sadness o'er the wave 
The Weeping Willow seems to hend, 

As quivering o*er the untimely grave 
That shelters some departed friend. 

And though the balmy breath of Spring 
Puts forth anew the verdant leaf, 

Still to each bough there seems to cling 
The memory of enduring grief. 

Still o'er the stream it loves to stay, 

In silent solitude to weep, 
That each unbidden tear may stray 

Unseen into its kindred deep. 

So mourns in vain the blighted heart 
O'er joys that never can return ; 

No solace Pleasure can impart — 
Its only joy is still to mourn. 

So weeps unseen the tearful eye 
O'er griefs it cannot aU conceal, 

Nor needs the world's cold sympathy, 
For sorrows that it cannot feel. 
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THE BRIDAL GARLANDS. 

A LITTLE cottage ; its thatched roof tinted by the mellow moss, 
and overshadowed by a spreading tree ; a rippling brook before it, 
that, as it meanders through the daisy-clad turf, murmurs in uni- 
son with the hum of the spinning-wheel, at which the old dame 
sits, beside her cottage door. Evening, and the moon shines 
palely forth, pale before the stray sunbeams that yet hover around 
earth, unwilling to desert a spot so fair. The soft light of the 
evening star is planted in the sky, as a maiden sits by the brook- 
side weaving garlands. Passing fair and lovely is that maiden as 
she thus sits, untutored ringlets mingling with the flowers strown 
around her on the grassy bank in sweet confusion. 

" What, ho ! my gentle Lilia ! " said a manly voice ; " what 
holds thee so busy on our bridal eve ? " 

Lilia looked fondly up at the youth who now stood by her side. 

" Garlands for the morrow," was her reply ; *' love and flowers, 
as thou knowest, Erie, hold ever company together." 

" Idle, Lilia ! " replied the youth ; " is not thy labour vain ? 
Night, and these flowers fade." 

" Fade, Erie I " said the maiden ; " woven, too, by the hand of 
love, with yon bright planet smiling o'er the task ! Fade, Erie ! 
No ; I will place them here upon their kindred turf, there to pass 
the night through, and the dews shall fall from heaven npon them 
and refresh them ; the moon shall bathe them in heavenly light, 
and the first beams of morning that kiss them shall cause these 
half-closed roses to open forth all their beauties to greet our bridal 
day." 

** Sweet prophetess !" murmured Erie; " but a boding cloud 
is in the west. Look at it, Lilia ! I wager thee a kiss that these 
flowers bloom not on the morrow." 

" And I," said Lilia, " accept the challenge : be it thy doom to 
kiss me if they fade." 

With the curtain of night came storms, yet the sun rose in a 
cloudless sky. Early in the morning Erie stood beside the brook, 
and saw that the garlands were destroyed. Then he rejoiced, and 
with a light foot bounded towards the cottage door; entering 
hastily — 
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" Lilia ! Lilia ! " he cried, '' thou art yanquished ; my pro- 
phetess I our bridal flowers are faded; — all, Lilia, alU" 

Yes, aU: — for Lilia too was dead! 

Awe-stricken stood Erie by her side, and, as he bent over her 
in silent anguish, a tear-drop fell upon her pale cheek, that, rolling 
inwards, clung to the maiden s eye-lash, and made her seem as 
though she wept in death. 

Solemnly knelt the trembling lover by Lilia*s side^ and kissed 

the lips of the cold corpse. 

Hal. 



HORACE.— Lib. iv. Ode vit. 

The snows have fled : new verdure to the plain^ 
And foliage to the forest, comes again : 
The face of earth is chang*d : the rivers cease 
T* o'erfiow their banks, and pass along in peace. 
The Graces now with beauteoos forms advance, 
And with the Nymphs lead off the joyous dance. 
Hark to the words the passing year doth say, 
And the fleet hour that hurries on the day j — 
" Hope not to be immortal, for thy bloom 
Must fade like ours and wither in the tomb.*' 
Soft Zephyrs melt the frost ; the Summer's heat 
Tramples the Spring beneath his burning feet. 
Then, fruits-bestowing Autumn doth appear. 
And soon again doth Winter close the year. 
But the oft-changing moons restore again 
The mighty losses which the heavens sustmn. 
But man, when once he enters the dark grave. 
Where sleep the rich, the pious, and the brave. 
Can feel no more spring's balmy breath, but must 
Kemain, his soul a shade, his body dust. 
Who knows, or who with confidence can say. 
That Heaven will add to-morrow to to-day ? 
The wealth thou leavest to thine heir, e'en he 
Must one day leave reluctantly like thee. 
When thou, whatever thou art, hast breathed thy last, 
And Minos* sentence o'er thee hath been past, 
Thy birth, thy wisdom, profit thee no more, 
Nor can affection's self thy life restore. 

C. H. H. 
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THE ROBBERS. 

(Translated from the German of Friedrich Von Schiller,) 



ACT III. 
Scene I. — A Garden, 

Amelia, playing on a lute^ and singing : — 

Bright 'with an angel's brightness, pure and deep, 
More beautiful than aught of earth was he ; 
Mild as the sunbeam, when its soft beams sleep. 
In summer, on the blue and glassy sea. 

With him — ^beneath the shelter of his arm — 
The holy night around us, and above ! 
Two hearts, with but one mighty feeling warm, 
Borne upwards to the glorious heaven of love. 

Two living fires that in one fiame unite ; 
Two harps in one street note of music blending ; 
Two spirits wrapt \<^ithin a cloud of light. 
In high and solemn harmony ascending. 

Soul to its kindred soul — they run— they fly — 
They faint, they tremble with excess of bliss ; 
The cold earth melts around them, and the sky ; 
For what has earth to do with hours like this? 

He is away. The music is departed ; 

The fire is quenched ; the sunshine is grown dim ; 

He is away, and to the broken-hearted, 

Life is but one long weary thought of him. 

Enter Francis. 

Fran. Here again already, self-willed enthusiast? You have 
left the banquet, and spoiled the pleasure of the guests. 

Amel. Shame on these guilty pleasures! The death-song 
must yet ring in your ears that sounded as your father was carried 
to his grave. 

Fran. Will you, then, mourn for ever? Let the dead sleep, 
aud let the living be happy. I come — 

Amel. And when go you again ? 

Fran. Alas ! No such dark, proud looks. You trouble me, 
Amelia. I come to tell you — 
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Amel. I must then hear that Francis yon Moor is become 
" My Lord V 

Fran. Right; that is what I would talk to you about. Maxi- 
milian is gone to sleep in the tomb of his fathers. I am lord ; but 
I would be so entirely, Amelia. You know what you have been 
to our house — you have been regarded as Moor's daughter ; his 
love for you survived even death. This you will never forget ? 

Amel. Never, never. Who could so carelessly drown the 
thought of that in banqueting ? 

Fran. The love of my father you must pay to his sons ; and 
Charles is dead — are you astonished ? does it stagger you ? Yes, 
truly, the thought is so flatteringly high, that it stuns even the 
pride of a woman. Francis treads underfoot the hopes of the 
noblest ladies ; Francis comes, and offers to a poor and, but for 
him, helpless orphan, his heart, his hand ; and with them all his 
gold, and all his castles and forests. Francis, — ^the envied, the 
feared, — declares himself voluntarily Amelia's slave. 

Amel. Why doth not the lightning blast the lawless tongue 
that pours forth words of wickedness ! Thou hast murdered mj 
beloved, and shall Amelia call thee husband ! 

Fran. Not so violent, most gracious princess ! Indeed, Francis 
does not cringe before thee like a cooing Seladon : truly, he has 
not learnt, like a languishing shepherd of Arcadia, to sigh out his 
love-lament to the echo of the grottoes and rocks. Francis speaks, 
and if no one answers, then will he command. 

Amel. Thou worm, command ? command me ? And if one 
should laugh to scorn your command ? 

Fran. That will you not. I know means that can easily bow 
down the pride of a conceited, obstinate girl — cloisters and walls ! 

Amel. Bravo ! excellent ! And, in cloisters and walls, for ever 
spared thy basilisk look, and leisure enough to think and ponder 
upon Charles. Welcome with thy cloisters ! come, come with 
thy walls ! 

Fran. Ha ! is it so ? Take care I Now hast thou taught me 
the art by which I may torment thee. These eternal fancies about 
Charles, shall my gaze scourge out of thy head like a fiery-haired 
fury. The bugbear, Francis, shall, in'the picture of thy darling, 
lurk in the back-ground. I will drag thee into the chapel by the 
hair of thy head, and, sword in hand, I will force from thy soul 
the marriage oath ; and thy proud shame will I with yet greater 
pride conquer. 
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Ambl. (strikes him on the mouth,) Take that first, for thy dowry. 

Fran. Ha ! that shall be paid tenfold, and again tenfold. Not 
my wife — honour shalt thou not have — my mistress shalt thou be, 
that the honest peasants' wives may point the finger at thee, if thou 
darest to enter the streets ! Gnash with thy teeth ; spit fire and 
death out of thine eyes, — the rage of a woman delights me, — makes 
thee only the more beautiful and desirable. Come — this resistance 
will but grace my triumph. Now directly shalt thou go with 
me, (forcing Iter away,) 

Amel. (faUs on his neck.) Pardon me, Francis! (As he will 
e^nhrace her, she steps hastily hack, and draws a dagger from his 
side,) Dost thou see, wretch, what I can now bring thee to ? 
I am a woman : but a raging woman. Dare it once — this steel 
shall pierce through thy lascivious heart; and the spirit of my 
uncle will guide my hand thereto. Curses on this place. 

[She drives him out. 

Amel. Ah ! how well I am — now I can breathe freely — I felt 
strong as the prancing horse, fierce as the tigress spoiled of her 
young. In a cloister, said he ? Thanks to thee for this thought. 
Now hath betrayed love found a home — the cloister — the cross of 
the Redeemer is the asylum for betrayed love. (Going,) 

Enter Hb^mak, fearfully. 

Her. Lady Amelia ! Lady Amelia ! 

Amel» Unfortunate ! Why do you disturb me ? 

Her. This weight must from my soul, or it will press me down 
to hell. (Th7'07vs himself down before her.) Pardon, pardon ! I 
have much injured you. Lady Amelia! 
^ Amel. Stand up! Go! I will hear nothing. (Going,) 

Her. (holding her back.) No ! Stay ! By God, by the eternal 
God, you shall know all I 

Amel. Not a word more — I forgive you — go in peace. (Going,) 

Her. Hear but one word — it will give you back all your rest. 

Amel. (looks at him, wondering,) What, friend ! Who in 
heaven or earth can give me back my rest again ? 

Her. That can a single word from my lips — hear me I 

Amel. (takes his hand with pity.) Good man, can a word 
from thy lips burst the bolts of eternity ? 

Her. (stands up,) Charles still lives ! 

Amel. (shrinking.) Unhappy! 

Her. Yet one word — ^your uncle — 
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Amel. (staging towards him.) You lie— 
Her* Your uncle — 
Amel. Charles still lives ! 
Her. And your uncl^— 
Amel. Chai-les still lives ! 

Her. Also your uncle. Betray n>e not [^Exit 

Amel. (stands for a long time as ifstupified, then turns njUdly, 
.and rushes after him.) Charles still lives 1 

SCENE ll.^On the Banks of the Danube. 

The Robbers encamped on a hillock under some trees, the horses 

grazing beneath, 

R. Moor. Here I must lie, (throres himself donm,) Mj limbs 
are paralyzed, my tongue is dry as a potsherd. (Schweitzer 
goes away unnoticed.) I would ask you to fetch me a draught of 
water from that spring, hut you are all wearied to death. 

ScHWARZ. All our wine, too, is drunken. 

R. Moor. Look how heautifully the corn stands I The vines 
almost break with their hurdens. The vines are fiiU of protmise. 

Grimm. It is a fruitful year. 

R. Moor. You think so? And so would the labour of one 
man in this world he rewarded. One ? But the hail may fall in 
the night, and beat it all to the ground. 

Schwa Rz. That is very possible* It may all be beat^i down 
a few hours before the harvest. 

R. Moor. So I say. It will be all beaten down. Why should 
man succeed in that which he hath in common with the ants, if he 
fail in that which likens him to the Deity ? Or is this the end of 
his destination ? 

ScHWARZ. I know not. 

R. Moor. Thou hast well said ; and yet better done if thou 
hast never desired to know. Brother! I have seen men, their 
gigantic projects, and their paltry cares ; their godlike plans, and 
their petty actions ; their strange race after happiness ! One trusts 
to the speed of his horse, another to the nostril of his ass, a third 
to his own legs. This cheequered lottery of life, wherein so many 
set their innocence, so many their heaven, to gain a prize; and at 
last there was no prize there. It is a spectacle, brother, that brings 
tears into thine eyes, though it tickle thy midriff to laughter. 

ScHWARz. How beautifully the sun is setting I 
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R. Moor, (gazing earnestly.) So dies a hero ! — worthy of 
being adored. 

Grimm. Yor seem much moved.r 

R. Moor. When I was yet a boy, it was my darling thought 
so to live, and so to die. (Bitterly,) It was a boyish thought. 

Grimm. I hope it was. 

R. Moor. (puUs his hat over his brow.) There was a time — 
leave me, comrades. 

ScHWARZ. Moor ! Moor ! What, the devil ! How he changes 
colour ! 

Grimm. All the devils ! what's the matter with him ? Is be ill? 

R. Moor. There was a time when I could not sleep if I had 
forgotten my evening prayer. 

Grimm. Are you mad ? Will you let yourself be overcome by 
your boyish recollections ? 

R. Moon» (lays his head on Orimrns breast,) Brother ! brother ! 

Grimm. What ! Be not a child — I pray thee — 

R. Moor. O that I were a child again ! 

Grimm. Fie ! fie I 

ScHWARz. Cheer up. Look at this beautiful country — the 
lovely evening. 

R. Moor. Yes, friends, this world is very fak. 

ScHWARZ. Now ! that was well said. 

R. Moor. This earth is beautiful. 

Grimm. Right, right — 

R. Moor, (sinking back,) And I, so hateful on this fair world 
— and I, a monster on this beautiful earth ! 

Grimm. Alas! alas! 

R. Moor. Mine innocence ! mine innocence ! The whole world- 
goeth forth to sun itself in the peaceful beams of spring— -why 
must I alone suck hell out of the joys of heaven ? That all should 
be so happy, so uiuted, through the spirit of Peace ! The whole 
world one &mily ; and one Father above — but not my Father. I 
alone am the outcast ; I alone am not reckoned in the ranks of the 
innocent— the sweet name of child is not for me — never will mine* 
eye meet the melting gaze of the loved one — never, never shall I 
feel the embrace of the bosom friend. (Starting nnldly,) Sur- 
Tounded by murderers — encircled by hissing vipers — fettered to- 
vice by bands of iron — staggering on the frail reed of sin into the 
grave of damnation— in the midst of the blooming and happy 
world, a howling Abbadona. 

ScHWARZ. Strange ! I have never seen him thus. 
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R. Moor, (with emotion.) Oh that I migfat retain to my 
mother's womb ! that I might be bom a beggar ! — ^No, I would 
no more, oh Heaven ! than that I might be one of those My 
labourers. Oh ! I would labour till the blood streamed from my 
temples — to purchase the pleasure of one short sleep — th» blessed- 
ness of one tear. 

GaiMMy (to tfie others.) Patience^ the Bt will soon be over. 

R. Moor. There was a time when tbej flowed so freelj! Oh! 
those days of peace — oh ! home of my father — ye green happy 
valleys — oh ! ye Elysian scenes of my childhood, will ye never 
return ? never with your priceless breezes cool my burning brow I 
— Mourn with me, nature ! — ye will never return, never with your 
priceless breezes cool my burning brow. — Gone ! gone ! irre- 
coverably ! — 

Enter Schweitzer, rcith water in his hat. 

8cH WEiT. Drink, captain ; here is water enough, and cold as ice. 

Schwa Rz. You bleed ; what have you been doing? 

ScHWEiT. Fool ! a joke which had nearly cost me two legs and 
a neck. As I stretched over the sand-bank to the river, all the 
dirt rolled from under me, and I fell down ten German feet.— 
There I lay, and as I was gathering my five senses together, 
I found the clearest water possible in the gravel This is enough 
for one dance, thought I ; the captain will like this well. 

R. Moor, (gives bach the hat, and wipes the dirt from his 
face.) Otherwise we cannot see these scars that the Bohemian 
horsemen have marked upon your forehead. — ^Your water was 
good, Schweitzer, — these scars become you well. 

ScHWEiT. Pshaw ! there's room for thirty yet. 

R. Moon. Yes, my lads — it was a hot day — and but one man 
lost. My Roller died a glorious death. A monument of marble 
would have been raised over his bones if he had not died for me. 
This must suffice, (wiping his eyes.) How many of the enemy 
remained on the field? 

ScHWEiT. A hundred and sixty hussars, ninety-three dragoons, 
and about forty huntsmen ; three hundred in all. 

R. Moor. Three hundred for one ! Each of you hath a claim 
on this head I (un^covers his head.) Here 1 raise my dagger ! 
As my soul liveth, I will never leave you ! 

ScHWEiT. Swear not ! You know not but that you may yet be 
happy, and repent. 

R. Moor. By the hones of my Roller, I will never leave youf 
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Enter Kosinsky. 

Kos. (aside.) They said I should meet him about here. 
Hollo ! what faces are those ? Can it be — If these are them — 
They are ! they are ! — I will speak to them. 

ScHWEiT. Look ! Who goes there ? 

Kos. Pardon, Sirs. I know not whether I am right or wrong ? 

R. Moor. And who must we be if you are right ? 

Kos. Men ! 

ScHWEiT. We have shown that, captain ? 

Kos. I seek men who can look death in the face, and let 
danger play around them like a tame serpent ; who value freedom 
more than honour and life ; whose mere name, welcome to the 
poor and oppressed, makes the bravest quake, and the tyrant 
pale. 

ScHWEiT. (to the Captain.) The fellow pleases me. Hark, 
good friend ! you have found your men. 

Kos. So I think^ and, I will hope, soon my brothers. Can 
you direct me to my right man ? for I seek your captain, the 
great Count Von Moor. 

ScHWEiT. (gives him his hand warmly,) Dear youth ! we are 
friends. 

R. Moor, (advancing..) Know you then the captain ? 

Kos. Thou art he ! (Stares long at him.) In thb countenance 
— who could see thee, and look for another? I have ever wished 
to see the man of the withering eye, as he sat on the ruins of 
Carthage: now I wish it no longer. 

R. Moor. What brings thee to me ? 

Kos. Oh, captain, my more than dreadful fate. I have 
suffered shipwreck on the stormy sea of this world ; I have seen 
the hopes of my life sink into- the ground ; and for m^e there is 
only lefl the racking memory of their pleasure, which would drive 
me mad^ did I not seek to stifle it by other activity. 

R. Moor. Another murmurer against the Deity I Go on. 

Kos. I became a soldier : misfortune still pursued me. I made 
a voyage to the East Indies, and my ship was shivered against the 
rocks. Nothing but defeated plans! At last I heard, far and 
wide, of your deeds, — the Incendiary, as they called you, — and 
I have journeyed here thirty miles, with the fixed determination of 
serving under you, if you will take mj services. I beg, worthy 
captain, you will not refuse me. 

ScHWEiT. (springing up.) Hurra ! hurra ! Our Roller is ten 
hundred times supplied : another brother for our band. 
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R. Moor. What is your name ? 

Kos. Kosinsky. 

R. Moor. What I Kosinsky ! But knowett thou that thou 
art a careless boy, and triflest over the greet step of thy life like a 
thoughtless maiden. Here thou wilt not throw balls and play 
ninepins, as thou mayest fancy. 

Kos. I know what you would say. I am four^and*twenty years 
old ; but I have seen swords glitter, and heard bullets whiz. 

R. Moor. So young, sir ? And hast thou learnt thy fencing 
for this, to knock down poor travellers for a dollar, or to stab 
women in the back ? Go, go ! Thou hast i*un away from thy 
nurse, because she has threatened thee with the rod. 

ScHWEiT. What the deuce, captain I what are you thinking of? 
Will you send away this Hercules ? Does he not look just as if he 
would drive the marshal of Saxony over the Ganges with a spoon ? 

R. Moor. Because thy follies miscarry, dost thou come to be 
a villain and an assassin? Murder, boy; nnderstaadeet thou 
that word ? Thou mayest sleep quietly if thou hast beaten down 
a poppy head ; but to bear murder on the soul — 

Kos. Any murder that you may bid me do, I will answer for. 

R. Moor. What ! art thou so bold ? Wilt thou undertake to 
catch a man with flatteries ? How knowest thou that I have not 
wicked dreams, or that I shall not lie pale upon my deatli-bed ? 
How much hast thou already done, for which thou hast thought 
to answer? 

Kos. Truly, little yet ; but this journey to you, noble count. 

R. Moor. Hath the tutor put into thy hands the story of 
Robin, (they should chain such incautious fellows to the galleys,) 
and infected thy childish fancy with the mad desire to become a 
great man? Art thou tickled with a desire after name and honour ? 
But wouldest thou buy immortality with murder? Mark tiiou, 
ambitious youth ! for the murderer there blooms no laurel ; for 
the bandit's victory there is no triumph; — but curses, danger, 
death, and shame. Seest thou the scafibid there on the hili ? 

Kos. What should he fear who fears not death ? 

R. Moor. Brave ! — capital ! Thou hast worked well at school; 
thou hast learnt thy Seneca by heart. But, dear friaid, with sen- 
tences like those thou wilt not persuade suffering nature, — never 
therewith wilt thou blunt the arrows of pain. Think well, my son, 
(taking his hand;) think : I advise thee as a father. Before thou 
springest, learn the depths of the abyss. If thou canst yet grasp 
one joy in the world, the moment may come when thou mayest — 
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awaken ; and then — it may be too late. Thou dost step here out 
of the pale of humanity; thou must either be a greater man^ or 
thou art a deviL Yet again, my son ! — if one spark of hope 
glimmer for thee any where else, leave this fearful band, where 
only despair enters, when undirected by a higher wisdom. One 
may be deceived, believe me ; one may take that for strength of 
spirit, which yet, at the end, is but despair* Believe me — 7ne ! 
and hasten away. 

Kos. No ; I go no more now. If my prayers do not move 
you, hear the story of my misfortune. You will then youi-self 
force the sword into my hand ; you will — ^lay down on the ground 
and listen! 

R. Moor. I will hear thee. 

Kos. Know, then, I am a Bohemian nobleman, and became, 
through the early death of my father, lord of considerable pos^ 
sessions. The place where my domains were situated was a para- 
dise, for it contained an angel — a maiden, adorned with all the 
charms of blooming virtue, and chaste as the light of heaven ! 
Bat to whom am I speaking? It passes over your ears. You 
have never loved, — have never been loved. 

ScHWBiT. SoMy, softly ! The captain is as red as fire. 

R. Moor. Stop. I will hear thee at another time, in the 
morning, or— when I have seen blood. 

Kos. Blood, blood ! Hear me further, and I will tell thee of 
blood that shall fill thy whole soul. She was of citizen parentage, 
a German, but her look melted away the prejudices of nobility. 
With the most timid modesty she took the pledge-ring from my 
hand, and the next day I was to lead to the altar my Amelia. 
(Moor starts.) Intoxicated with the blessedness that awaited me, 
while I was dressing for the marriage, I was summoned by an 
express to the court. I went ; they showed me letters, apparently 
written by me, full of treasonable contenta. I blushed for the 
viUany. They took my sword from me, and cast me into prison : 
all my senses were gone. 

ScHWEiT. And in the mean time — go on, I smell roast meat 
already. 

Kos. Here I lay a month, and I know not what happened to 
me. I was tormented for my Amelia, who would suffer death 
each moment for my sake. At last the prime minister appeared, 
— Hjcmgratulated me on the discovery of my innocence, — read me 
the letter of freedom, and returned me my sword. Now, to fly in 
triumph, to my castle, to the arms of my Amelia ; — she was gone ! 
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In the midnight she had been taken away, no one knew whither, 
and since then no one had seen her. Woe i It struck me like 
lightning. I flew to the town, — to the court; all eyes were 
turned upon me ; no one could give me any information. At 
last I saw her through a secret window of the palace, — she threw 
me a note. 

ScHWEiT. Did I not say so ? 

Kos. Hell ! death and devils ! thus it was. They had given 
ker the choice, whether she would see nye die, or be the mistress 
of the prince. In the struggle between honour and love she de- 
termined for the latter, and (laughing) I was saved. 

ScHVjrEiT. What did you do then ? 

Kos. There I stood, as if struck by a thousand thunderbolts. 
Blood was my first thought, blood was my last. Foaming at the 
mouth, I run home, pick out a double-edged sword, and rush 
with it to the minister*s house, for he, he only, had been the 
hellish pander. They must have marked me in the streets, for 
when I entered, all the chambers were closed. I seek ; I ask : 
He is gone to the prince, is the answer. I go there ; they know 
nothing of him. I go back, burst open the doors, find him; 
there spring five or six servants from behind, and wrest my sword 
from me. 

ScHWEiT. (stamping,) And he didn't fight ? and you gained 
nothing ? 

Kos. I was seized, accused, tried ; — mark you, — I was, out of 
particular mercy ^ disgracefully banished; my goods went as a 
present to the minister ; my Amelia remains in the clutches of the 
tiger, her life spent in sighing and n:K>urning, whilst my reve9ge 
fasts, and must cringe under the yoke of despotism., 

ScHWEiT. (sharpening his sword.) That's water for our mill, 
captain! That's fuel for us! 

R. Moor, (mho has been roaXking up and i^ofvn i?^ violent 
agitation^ springs up. To the robbers.). In? list see h<efr, ,P<fft^ 
assemble. You remain, Kosinsky. Get tog^t);>er qjguc|4y%. .. 

Robbers. What? where? ./ ^ .. 

R. Moor. Where? who aeks where ? ( Jlastily iO/Schrp^zer.^) 
Traitor, wilt thou hold me back? But by the hopes pf heaven— 

ScHWEiT. I a traitor? — Go to hell, and I'll follow you, 

R. Moor. (Falls on his neck,) Brc^her! you follow ^ipa-. 
She weeps, — she weeps ; she mourns out her life. TJf^ SiV^^^^^l* 
To France! In eight days? we must be ther^, , /lySppeunU 

{To he continHed.) 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

RELIEVES BRUTON OF A PLEASANT DELUSION WITH REGARD TO THE FAITHFUL 

PHILIP. 

Another day ; — were we to give rein to a moralizing mood, 
what a paragraph might we not write on the sad thoughts those 
words, at times, awaken : — another day ! Another day ; and 
morning came : the bright sun smiled upon the world, and mil- 
lions of eyes were once more directed towards it: some men, on 
their knees, humbly adored it as a God; others, more happy, 
looked upon its face with joyful admiration as a daily monument 
of its Creator's mercy; — to all who perceived its beams it brought 
a renewal of daily labour and social intercourse, hateful to those 
whose works had made them fear to meet their fellows, instilling 
joy into those that formed the nobler part of creation. 

Heringford and Mat Maybird early left their tent, the cool 
breeze of morning was upon their cheeks, and the troubles of the 
past were scattered from memory as they enjoyed the fresh beauties 
of awakened Nature. As they walked through the avenues of the 
camp, on each side the inhabitants of the tents were in activity, 
some polishing and cleaning their arms, others tending the horses, 
others again busily preparing the morning meal : here a soldier at 
his task, lightened its tediousness by the hum of a merry martial 
song, or perhaps celebrated the charms of his English sweetheart : 
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there a little knot was composed of laughing m^n^ etuj&fhg the 
narration of their companions' adventores ; archers were stringing 
their bows at the tent -door, — ^few, very few, were sleepisgy-^theee 
too, the shrill sound of the clarion, floating- through tfa&«ur, quickly 
awakened. 

'' Joy to our errand/' said Mat Maybnrd ; **. what will thy 
friend Bruton say now to his faithful Philip ! Lo and heboid the 
object of our search ! — Unfold I ujiibM ! " 

As Mat spoke these words Bruton advanced towards theoij aad, 
after rough and soldier-like morning greetings, invited them to bis 
tent. 

'' Ye have business with me," said he, whenth^ w«fe together; 
'^ I see it in your looks : Master Mayhird*s glances ate qu^ por- 
tentous." 

" Truly they are," replied Mat 5 *< v«ily this is a mischief- 
making generation I I know a knight without honour, a domestic 
without a conscience, and a brother widiout a heart : — of this trio 
I know a tale/' 

*^ Concerns it me ? " asked Bruton, smiling. 

" The knight," said Mat, « is Sir Richard Ellerton." 

A flush rose in Bruton's face as he turned to Edward with an 
appealing glance. 

" The domestic," continued Mat, " is thy faithful Philip; the 
brother is an acquaintance of Heringford and myself: the tale 
shall be told thee." 

Mat Maybird then commence^ the recital of tlie plot so happily 
detected, interrupted by frequent exclamations of anger and sur- 
prise on Bruton's part. 

** They meet again," exclaimed he, when Mat hiad fiiltihed; 
^' they meet again, say*st thou ? — I will be present. Tliotthtet 
done us good service, Maybird ;— there is more m ^kkd thtin-nsm- 
raon aid : — are my hopes true ? " Stopping short thttis s^ddidy, 
Bruton gazed in Edward's face, then turned atvtiy withandligt^d 
emotion. ' . r\. i ,.. 

'' Curts was with me before sunrise/' said Mat Ma{fbtid ; ^^ 1 
then excused, to his perfect satisfaction, my late iiegleet< 'B^with 
us before ten to-night, and I will conduct thee to the ]^aee of 
meeting.'* ' 

Bruton assented, and Mat, obedient to a sign from Efifrtrd, 
immediately disappeared. When he w^^ne Heringford spoke 
on the engrossing subject of his thoughts : — 
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^t ^jnntonr^fatber^ thou- wouldst hme ma. call tbe6>^-M^ber^p(re 
isooosal' from nmilfae cittfie* of tbine «o}oliw? h&6i th^u iiepes, 
wheFefisreisbould I not ebace tbam? Tbou hasi Mif^ieioo.of imy 
birtfa) its knowledge ra^y caH up iot my. miad forgotten words> or 
things, or signs, that may add strength to a chain of probability : 
tiim.niy tfaimghts inlo some ehannel, guide xne from this turbulent 
0€eai» tof imoertaintyw*.*' 

** It must not be/' said.Bmlon ; ^^ if I be rigbt/' he oontinued, 
tiikiDg Bdwavdrby the hand, and tiipeaking in a kiod^ sad I^jj^ '' if 
T be right, 'tii& knowledge of t^ birth, ean «n4ail;apoin thee only 
sorrow and misery. — But it cannot be !'^ 

^^'Sttrange things/' urged Hering&rd, ^^ may yet be true/' 

^^^iWo, ^Bdwacd/^ replied Brttton, '^ it is better to Hto as a 
peasant's son, than to inherit nobility and wretchedness." . 

'f*:My birth^ then^ is nobler* asked £dward, catching at the 
baa4i. 

'^ If Ihou art he, my day-direama would declare thee," relied 
Bruton ; *^ thy family is indeed noble : nor shall Sir Richard 
EUerton, with all his TiUanoiiff crew, succeed m utterly destroy- 
ing It. 



CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

EDWARD hears' OF KATE WE8TRILL — THE CONSPIRACIf MATtTREU — THE 

FBRSBCCVOR AMD BIB YlOnUS. 

,. ME^kB dai^nesa^of night was steaUng over the Is^nd, thci ptars lit 
Iheir. tainps in the sky one by oncj until the whole fiU'SWi^t was 
tf^^ly stiijifdded^ sl^ep was upon the host, --^ but not over all: 
Hn^opg^ tb0 few who watched were those now chiefly implicated in 
«ttr stDi^*,4hose/ who wc*e this, night to weave a web of c;:im^ and 
iniquity, and those who hoped that by them that fabric woujid be 
desttnyed ;;'tbe peirsecutor and the persecuted, the insti^uments of 
vilhny and those that observed their plans, there slepj; npt one. of 

th$pe^ 

At the appointed hour Bruton arrived at Edward's tent;, .bis 
atop. wa^. slow, his voice and manner sad, he appeared in every 
aetion like <me entering upon a painful task, from which hie was 
determined not to retreat. Few words were exchaa^ed as he. and 
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Edwai*d comtnenced their walk towards the place of meeting. 
Mat Majbird had informed them of the upot, f6r it was not 
thought prddent that he shotdd ran the risk of being seen in -com- 
pany with the intended victims. 

Leaving the camp behind them^ Heringford-and his companion 
wound by a narrow path round the base of one of the hills^ and 
arrived^ aiter a short walk, at one of those cottages that had been 
deserted on the arrival of the invaders, and laid in ruins; the 
orchard, belonging to this untenanted dwelling, was the appointed 
spot in which the conspiracy was to be matured. Passing into the 
cot, and shrouding themselves in the shadow of the door, the two 
friends remained there in silence. 

Mat Maybird arrived soon after, and seated himself beneatli a 
tree near to the door-way, according to a pre-concerted arrange- 
ment, that the rest, assembling around him, might be within 
hearing distance from those listening to the conversation. Mat 
coughed, and, being answered in a low tone from within the 
cottage, felt that all was as it should be, and, attetnpting no 
farther intercourse, began to sing as though for his own especial 
recreation in the dreary solitude. 

Curts and Westrill soon appeared at the orchard gate, in close 
conversation : Mat rightly guessed that they were taHting of 
himself. 

" Welcome," cried he, " Andrew the suspicious ! — art not satis- 
fied with this morning's explanation of last nighfs truancy? 
Shall I quote authorities once more?'' 

''Quite satisfied, Maybird," replied Westrill, "I and Curts 
have arrived at our conclusion." 

" Amen, then, will I answer to it. Sit down, good friends, hiere 
is a pleasant bank, on which I have been dreaming love' by star- 
light this half-hour past. Truly, Andre\t, I rejoice to see thee, as 
an old fiiend should ! Stands Ellerton still by the old Irt^obk ? and 
is Kate pretty as ever? How is thy father? Let me h^j^tfcfe news 
of the village." " • '* ^^^'•' ' 

"My father is dead," replied W^estrill, ih a Wire bf '8rti>icd 
indifference. i . • i • ^ 1 > 

"Indeed!" said Mat, "is sweet Eate, then, alon^ in^the 
house?'* ' ' ' 

"By this time," said Andrew, " I h6p6 not. ' I Meft her 1h the 
loving hainds of a friend of mine, witli full pbwer to urg6 hfe suit 
as might seem most convenient. What noise was that ? " 
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This queBtion .^^s edited by a sbu|liiDg sound witbia the houae ) 
Edward'is passion b.ad^ in fact, prompted him to m^ from hi^ 
hiding-place, ..and. punish the heartless brother; an impulse 
Bruton scarcely could restrain. 

" I heard nothing," said M«^t ; " think'st thou Kate may easily 
be won ? " , . . 

". No help," replied Andrew, " if I give her away ; am not I 
her guardian ?" 

"This Heriugford loves her." 

" If his love end with his life 'twill be but of short duration." 

Curts laughed* Mat also smiled, n^oved by a directly opposite 
feeling. . . 

" What ip. Sir Richard's quarrel with these men ? " asked. Mat^ 
carelessly, 

" I cannot say," 

Sir Richard EUertQu, at this mpment, entered the orchard ; his 
manner was csdmer than, usual, but the calmness was that .<^ 
desperatiop. Adv^^ncipg towards hi^ accomplices, he. entered at 
ooce . upon the point at issue : — 

"Ye are all. here," said he; "arrange, thep» quickly: two 
men — ye know them both — must die ! Of him yp call Bruton, 
wjio slays him ? wh^, and how?" . 

" He walks late," replied. Curts ; " from his next walk he shall 
not cetum : leave, that to me.". . 

"Enough," replied Sir Richard, in a hurried .voice; "what 
proof do ye offer of his death ?" 
. " All thou requice^f 

" None but the most positive," said Sir Richard ; " hear me, 
Cmrts^ I must behold his corpse I" 
..".TJjPU.rfiaU," ... 

, ",I do, I do I" cried the unha^pjf knight; ffl sea it there, 
][^l^edingu|>9^Jhe graas! Hell, with thy dai'kiiess ahrofid these 
star^, that Xxn^j not behold the form I , - See ! see Isow the blood 
streams from the wound — it flows towards me ! " and the eon- 
^i^^ge^stripken wretch started :hack. " I caimot . avoid it,— it 
toucheth me I creeps over my whole body! cold— cold — chilly 
Qj(^Id— rlife's warmth is fled, it numbs my heart ! I shall die I 
Mercy, O mercy!" — suddenly he was silent; then, seizing the 
f^rpi of S$at Maybird^ which quive]*ed at the murderer's toi^h, he 
ipontinued softly; "Look! look there — at that white form gliding 
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(unongi.tbe irewl that* is Beftttiee-r^sfais was onotdBLy^nirifeA-she 
wears a shfoUd ! Ih^re, look at this iii&iit, it aeeam'WstMijfboml 
-nleok at il— rit lietk aft 1117 feet ! Dost thont^not see '?< : I oftet isee 
ititbttfey.anily aaJ laj my head on m^' pile^vr^ I '&Mf it>ib tttt 
p&Udw with whieb I s«)w it smotheoted. There! tfaet^IheHoia 
another form-^it is Esther I But I mind not these^ I tani:ioalmi.^^t> 

E^^n Curta grew pale at the ghaatfy oountraionee ^ the 
Vtisiftfiaryj axkd al the-forms his consoience ooojufed up. :l 
I '' I. am calm/' continued Sir Richard) as 'his wildiaamier ooo-r" 
tradictad the assertion^ <' I am not easily affri^ted. My bram ! 
my brain I the weight is crashing it ; but I care not ! To>bn9ilMSsc 
the young man — Heringfordr-^who compasses his death ? '^ « 1 

The speaker trembled like an aspen, as, with slow «Dd difficult 
utteranoe, the words fell from his lipe. 

^' Maybird can manage him/' said Curts. 

" Very true>" replied Mat, " I eould from a boy, except iirhen 
he was obstinalse/' 

'' Thou mayst poison his cup," said Westrill, ^^ or strike in soiBe 
unguavded moment : but I leave not all to thee." < 

*' Nor I," said Curts, ^' should other chances <)fier. Remefeiftber 
the captaincy, Maybird." 

^' Look above us," interrupted Sir Ridiard, ^^ what do ye see? " 

; '^ The fiiee of heaven," replied Mat«' 

^' Heaveiii" cried the gailty wfeleh, '^talk tiot to cafe ^ 
heaven-H-there i» no such plaee 1 But see the «tars ; seest Aaa 
there, that in each of these millione of brigbt speck» therets' a 
grinning faee, and from each one comes a voiee ID my ear, oririiigy 
' Thou shak ilot prevail! ' I hear it, but I heed it not 9 prev^ 
I will!" .(: .. 

" Prevail thou ehalt !" said Curts ^ ^^ Maybird afaall sOon ififtke 
for himself a vacant post." * : >< / , -n i • 

^^ When it is vacant, may I fill it^ Amea I ^ replied Mf^-H ^'flottr 
business is ended) is ft not?" ^ . . .-■• r* i liT • 

'^Itis/' replied Sir Biehard, '^ we will part ;but^ mark <ie»l Ii 
must see your work when it is done ; then ahall the^ kiof^^htrpiBiiAiit >- 

Curts aad WeatriU ntarw left togefher, and WAt abor#e(aml ; jiBDr 
Richard EUerton remained alone, stas&g.nioiMNilesa.iiiitritlie 
orchard, pale and rigid. ^:r»M *- 

A hand upon his shoulder startled him; he loohedri(i»|^}']intl 
B]?iiten'waft by his Side. . .• i ,• • - ■'i;;;Lf^'e' oiu.-fWi ^.;Ii 
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" Avaunt, spirit ! " cried he, " I know that thou too -ivilt soon 
join my daily company ; wait but thy time ! Avaunt thee ! " 

" Touch me" replied Bniton, in a mournful tone ; " touch me, 
aad tiiou wilt find that I am no creation of thy tormented brain. 
Richard Benstone, &r I will not concede thee a title to which 
thou hast no right, Richard Benstone^ .with friendly voice I 
entreat thee to stay this persecution ; I have heard thy pkns." 

'Mf thou artfiesh and blood/' replied Sir Richard, ^'dost 
know the peril of standing before me in that hateful form ? I 
have a dagger here;" and, with glaring eyes, he half un- 
sb^fclhed it. 

" There let it remain,*' replied Bruton ; ** thy conscience is not 
dead; i know the torments thou endurest." 

** They are my doom," replied the miserable creature, ^' I 
regard them not ! " 

*^ But retuiTi to the broad road of honour and justice,'* urged 
Bruton ; " return and be happy ; thou art most guilty, but for the 
repentant there is mercy in heaven." 

** Hast taken," replied Sir Richard, *' with the name of Bruton 
the 'Q^&ee of preacher ? For thyself, why meanly conceal thy name, 
since thou canst not elude my vengeance ?" 

*' Benstone," replied Bruton, ** thou art unjust : none better than 
thou can say wherefore I conceal my name ; thou knowest that I 
fear thee not. Restrained by a sacred promise to her whom most 
I ever loved on earth ** — here Bruton faltered — *^ bound by that 
vow to respect thy life and honour, how could I keep faith without 
slnuming thee ? Now I am discovered ; but now another cause 
leads me to remain unavowed ; — ^Tell me, Benstone, I adjure thee 
by thy feelings as a man, who is young Heringford?" 

*-* That shalt thou never know,*' replied Sir Richard, " save that 
he is my victim." 

^* He id riot,'* replied Bruton ; " thy plans are known.** 

" Then must they otherwise be executed ! Thou art unarmed : 
see het^f" a dagger gleamed in hi« hand; "we are alone — we 
cannot live together — ^here let one perish !'* 

The weapon was lifted to strike, when Heringford stayed the 
amff of the exalting umrderer : — 

" Both here!" cried he; " both! then will I myself complete 
my vengeance! " ■ 

His frantic struggles were in vain ; he was soon overpowered by 
the intended victims, and firmly held. 
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^* H« Miu9t npt be harmed/* said Bruton, *^ ^& defend oursdves, 
but must Bot injore him. Richard Benatone^ wilt tliou promis^tto 
remit thy hal;e 2 " , i -, 

" No ! '* thuDdered the defeated villain, *' no ! but I will 8wiea*^ 
i^^Fru|>( ]»e.»ot-r-bear, ye souls of the muTderdd dhat faan^t my 
path, I swear that I will think only of ruining these two mevi 
Py,tjbie;starry,pkif» J. by the graaswdad earthy by heaveiiy which 
iB,jkf>kf and bj tbe.heU which each day I &d^ 1 sve«r &a^/no 
c^l^ppi^nUy ^h^M be lost f^^r completing m^ revengel 1 1 bare 
swprn — a^ firm-rrye shall not ever foil mel " . 

As .the If p^ak^ ^nded, he clenched bis fists and firmJh^ set. bis 
teeth ; every muscle in his face worked in a |)aroKy5]SD of ;ra^e;.'. 

f^ward and Br^toB looked at each, other in anxionis doubt. 
Taking adyant9ge of the unguarded moment, and endoMred>by 
passion with superhuman strength, the prisoner raddeidy shodk off 
their hold, and, bounding over the orchard palings, hurried fleetly 
hyf^jp Edward turned to pursue. . • 

" Follow him not," said Bruton, mournfully ; f * leav^ hiln to 
bis path*; our task is before us> to ptarry his attacks. I am boiud, 
and Ifst me ^jura jthee, alao, not to return them." 

^' The promise extends not to his accomplices ? " asked Edwards 

//, N,^" wplied !Rruton, "but in bringing them to justice .we 
c^^,Hifamy'/OQ.itheir employer j that I may not, will not do.'* 
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OHAiPTBR THE SIXTEEISPTH. ' 

EXPLAINS WHY MAT MAT BIRD KNOCKS CURTS UPON THE HEAD. 

* ■ 

I>]MlVJN0 the scene of these dark plots, Bruton and .Edward 
separated, .their roads lying in opposite directions. Heringford 
sooncf^njiie i^p to MatMaybird, who had loitered for the purpose 
of allowing him to do so. 

f' Welly J^dward," said ha, " is it not invigorating to foil 'so 
manyplotp?'/ 

" Ah, Mat," replied Edward, " would that my. heart were mnr 
as Ugl^t as.thin^9 but, every word that I have heard this night has 
ad4ed h^avin^Ps/', . . 

.^^Pqi^t thp^^morali^^ on the broken bonds of friendships and 
gri^y^.jtlb^^ ly.thyibot^Offk friend^ should have, consented to poispa 
thee, for tire?", i . 
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« I think of Elierton," ^id Edward ; *' of poor Ka«e» left 
unprotected^ left to the persecotion of the bi^ufal Sjietttbn-^ 
I cannot endure the thought ! Maybird, I feel mad'ftebs' eotliihg 
overiHe!" » ..• • •/ • 

^ Poor littfe Kate ! " responded Maybird, who ^tecei^ly felt fe¥ 
an old ftrvottrite. ' : • ' I .. 

« Katef Kate ! " cried EAwas^, in frantic impatiencd \ **^0h th^ 
I were with thee!— this moment!— I cannot ehdure the delay^ 
She may be dead — murdered— ^and I hteiH?. I know not what tnay 
happen to her ere I can return ! M aybitd, I mtistleave this placfe — 
I must learrt my fat^^-an hour's delay may make Okrr miUffty ; 
I start at once for Ei^land ! '' 

^' It would be cruel in me/' said Mat, "to periui^^ thee 'othbr- 
wise. It is thy duty, Edward, but how to be performed f" ' 

" At once we must see the king/^ •/ .• - 

" Hairy will think thee craven.*' 

" I care not, so I but reach Ellerton. Come at once tb Ihe royill 
tent! No obstacles I I regard themnot^ — away!" 

Dawn was breaking ; the first rays of light were just streaking 
with red the eastern horizon, but Kmg Henry wad ready to receiTC 
his untimely Tisitdrs. ' ' ' 

With impetuous vehemence Edward urged' His suit, and was 
triumphant. The delay of bat one day more, attd the* "wlible army 
would return : winter approached, and it was thought expedient to 
close the campaign with the capture of Harfleur : and that cap- 
ture was now to be effected. The mine had progressed, but the 
men of Harfleur no sooner discovered the operations of the enemy 
than they expressed their utter fearlessness by lending assistance 
in the labour. They also dug to meet the English, and a subter- 
ranean 'passage had been speedily excavated, in which daily 
struggles tick -place, accompanied with fearM' loss 6f liffe, anid' 
with advantage to neither side. This d^y was' appointed' for' kflfid 
struggle. . . . .■ ' . '. 

The loud blast' of tthe thimpet was heard almoi^t ere fidward and 
Mat Maybird had joined their band; and it was echoied 'in' daich ' 
qwHrterofthe'oalmpv * .1 

(^^IWarms f' to arms !*' caridd Herfngford ; " courage, to the ft*ay I" 
Clarion, drum, and trumpet, poured forth a livdy peal as the ' 
soldieis marohed' fh>m eadb quarter of the campf, headed by their 
respective' Itodei'St' None that oouhl^tit^ fo^th that da^ Veifiained 
behind, for high hopes of conquest were in the breast' of ervery 
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jnBiK enrcR gick and ^vionnded inen- begged id iasBist in th<^ fight 
thatsimuldfKitaglarioiui end t^the campaign^ woA hastes' tkeir 
mtam. to thepkasant horned^ and friends, and finnalhs, th^hetd 
left in merrie England. On, onward, with slow step, the Biitish 
acmy marehed ; the mine was reached^^eatered« Tkere tetoel the 
laen of fiarfleiir ready to reoeiTB theaa. The mme'^ae aanmiv; 
but a few men could stand abreast; few, therefore of eaohjuruay 
were enabled to meet one another. ' ' • 

^^ Forward I" cried Clarence ; '^ force them back into the«1totm !'' 

With rapid rush the torrent of English poured upon theaiariww 
front of their antagonists; the feremost on each side leU> bai the 
French yielded not an inch of ground. i > 

^' On! puflh oni" cried the king, who had forced liis wby into 
the mine ; ^^ press on ! For f^gland and St. George !*' 

But the voices of the French leaders weite heard widi letfiial 
animation* ' i 

*^ Preserve your credit, men of Harfleur I" shouted Db Gau- 
couit. " St. Denis ! for France !" 

The attack, renewed on each side with equal foroe,^ afforded 
advantage to neither. 

Heringford and his men, entangled in the press, could dejio 
more than lend their aid in urging £>r wards ; bat the numbers each 
moment w^e dwindling before them, and soon it would be their 
turn to face the perilous and fatal dangen > ' 

De Vermont was among the French leaders ; Edward recog- 
nised him: "For France I la France!" cried he: " drive/ Jback 
these English marauders !" 

The contest had lasted an hour, and there was no sign of. 'Con- 
cession on either side : the tide of men swayed backwards a^ for- 
wards, as, by turns, each forced the other back, and the. foremost 
men trampled on the thickly strewn co]*pses of their cckmpauions, 
a heap which they too would soon be fated to swell* StilLtlie 
fight continued ; the dead were replaced by those behind theni) 
and the men that waited without the mine gmdually entered to 
supply the places of their slaughtered comrades. 

A crash, a heavy crash, is heard# and fearful shrieks smothered 
in an instant. A large fragment of the roof, long shaken, by /oon- 
tinued strife, had given way, and fallen upon the English beneath 
it. They were crushed and buriqd, in many cases before life 
was extinct, under the heap of broken earth : over it their com- 
panions walked, to fill up the dreadful vacancy. 
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.f^ 8dc !'.' criediDe Vermont^ ^^ Hjeaven hath mamlested itsa]^<on 
otfr side!. It is a lodgment upon them that they are cnnshedby 
the work of di«rr owm bands. 8l Senia ! St. Denis I The tsamt 
fight^thforosr 

T(be French readilj eredited the superstitiofn, and iienewedvdieir 
aUacks with Tigoiir; their opponents were disheaitened^ but 
struggled yet. 

Heringford's band was now forempst. 
• ^ We. yieM not yet !" cried Edward ; " on, men ! the French- 
mea know> owb white banner I" 

The figkt again fluotuaied, but it was evident on which side the 
superiority lay. 

. '^ Let us but gain clear ground/' cried Heringford, '^ and these 
men will not long withstand us ! Press forward ! forward ! 
Eitglaad and. St. George ! " 

Redoubled efforts gained to the English a slight advanti^. 

'* They yi^ I" cried Edward; ** they yield ! FoUow up the 
advantage ! England and victory!" 

■ Looking back, with the flush of excitement on his brow, to cheer 
his followers, Heringford perceived at his side Curts, with a dag- 
ger raised. 

'^ Victory ! vei^ance P' shouted the assassio, as Edward, felling 
in an attempt to parry the blow, was struck to the ground. Mat 
Maybird pressed forward. 

** Complete the work 1" cried Curts ; " strike once more f 

And Mat did strike, and that, too, with right good will ; but 
the blow descended upon the head of the viUain, and laid him 
prostrate beside his victim. 

' Mat stooped to assist his friend, but the French, advancing, 
forced him back, Edward felt the blood oozing from his wound ; 
he raised himself upon his arm ; his brain whiried } the mine, the 
enemy, the body of Curts, danced before his eyes, intermixed with 
visions of home and Kate Westrill. He knew not where he was ; 
his arm failed in strength to support him, and he fell back sense- 
less among the heap of corpses, as the living pressed onwards 
above, over the dead and the dying, their former foes or com- 
panions. 

( To be continued.) 
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• / r ' '' 

' THE LANGUAGE OF TIME," ' ' 

C Lines written at Erlangen, in Germany, on hearing the Clock ttrihe Six, 

as the Author was walking towards that fown, <Mf the evemng of the 22d 

of October, 1839,) 

• . • # 

1. - > • , . • ' ' 

What, old acquaintance I have I foond thee here ? 

Here am I wandeiing m a stranger land, 
And not a donnd, save thine, hath met mine car, 

For many a day, thdt I cdcdd miderstatid : ' 

But thou, old grcy-haard, with thy scythe and sand, 

Speak'st, in a monarehls voice, what all mttst heed. 

And all must comprehend ; and w rif st a hand 
Our ignorance of which 'twere vain to plead, 
In characters so plain that all who run may read. 

In sooth, old Time, I understand thee well : 

Thou talk'st of one more day far ever gone ; 
And though thou speak'st it with that German hell, 

I know another night is hastening on, 

And soon thou'lt prattle of the hlue-eyed dawn. 
One, two, three, four, five, six — and then the sun. 

As at thy caU^-adYaneing o*er the lawii« 
Begins his course ; and when that course is run 
Thou'lt moralize agun, that one more day is done. 

Thou speak'st in many voices, but the tongue 

Is universal, to all nations known ; 
Whether, as now, from lofty turret fiuug. 

The leam*d Erlangen hears thy solenm tone ; 

Or when thy speaking trumpet is the groan 
Of mighty forests, or the crash of trees 

That, long resisting, fall at length o'erthown ; 
Or the soft whispers of the vernal breeze. 
The noise of tumbling rocks, the roar of wintry seas. 

And, for thy writing, every mouldering tower 

Holds volumes: yonder garden, lat& so Uxt, 
Now tenanted by scarce a fading flower ; 

And llhat wide florest,— yellow, brown, half biarei— ' 

Who doth not rea4 0cfroBfliv written thet^? •' »■'■." i^ 
AVhile in |he churchyard, on the T^y 4toae < ^^ '-' 

Raised to defy thee, with such piou^ caret . . ; . . 1 1 1 t ,, j I . / ,ii ,n ^.. 
Oft hath thy hand, to make thy prowess known. 
Defaced the sculptor's lines, and traced, insleftLd, tbind oito^ ■ > i j r t 
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And thou hast written " grey " upon this head ; 

While in my furrowed cheek may well be kenn'd 
" Threescore and upwabps ;" and in letters dread. 

Five times upon tliis heart thy hand hath penn'd 

Death ; and the record lives, and to the end 
Will live :' albeit the cares of life awhile 

To brief forgetfulness may kindly tend, 
The graven sorrow nought can e'er beguile, 

That pains in every throb, and saddens every smile. 

. '• 

Well, these are mola^choly greetings; y«^ 

Though to mine ear thou bring'st no sound of glee, 
Thou grave companion, I will say, " Well met I" 

And if I do not, 'twere the sj^me U> liiees 

For thou wUt still march on, and maa must be 
Thy sport, thy victim; yet I bid thee hall. 

Content if, when thou toU this knell for me, > 

The good shall honour^ and the lov^d bewail. 
To meet thee thus, and hear thy more than thrice-told tale. 

CX Verral. 
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THE LION AND THE HARE. 

A LION honoured, a hare with his intimate acquaintance. ** J» 
it time/' asked the hare, one day, ^^ that you lions can he scared 
away by the crowing of a tnifiemble cock f *' 

" Certainly, it is true," replied the lion ; *' and it is a common 
remark, that we powerfiil animals are invariably afflicted with 
some such weakness. You may have heard of the elephant, for 
example, that the grunting of a hog exdiea in him shuddering and 
dismay."* 

" Indeed !" cried the hare. ** Ay, now I understand, too, why 
we hares are so terribly frightened when the dogs appear.' 



9f 



THE NI<S^HTINGALE AND THE LARK. 

What shall we say to the poets who love so dearly to take a 
flight beyond the comprehension of ordinary readers ? What but 
that which the nightingale said to tJie lark : " Do you fly so 
high, my dear friend, that no one may hear you V 

* ^lianus de Nators Animalhuii, lib. i. eap. 38 : Op^ft 6 4K^a$ K(pcurrr,v 
Kpiov Koi xotpov fioriv. Idem. lib. iii. cap. 31 : *A\€KTpwya tpo^irai 6 \€wr. 
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Amidst the magnificent ruins of the ancient Egyptians^ from 
the pyramids to the cataracts of the Nile, nothing is more prominent 
than the figure of the serpent ; sometimes encircling ' the winged 
globe which overhangs the porticoes and gateways of their colossal 
temples — at others forming, in continued rows, the chief oriiJifiient 
of the cornices and friezes : and again in still greater nitohers in 
the royal tombs at Thebes, and the cavern temples .of Galabsjiee 
and Ipsamboul, on the banks of the Nile. In the pagodas of 
India, along the margin of the Ganges, the same object ox emtlem 
is seen, sculptured in full and prominent relief: and the ^rah- 
minical mythology is full of allusions to the serpent, in almost 
every variety of form. Over the greater part of Africa serpent- 
worship was once spread, and serpent charming is still practised 
and known ; and, even among the aborigines of America, this 
creature inspires alternately feelings of fear and homage, and exer- 
cises powers of fiuoinatioii unkaown to other reptiles. 

In the sacred Scriptures one of the earliest descriptions of the 
serpent is, that it was " more subtil than all the beasts of the field, 
which the Lord God had made." And it is thought that its 
cunning, and the power which this quality gave it to exercise its 
lures and destructive arts on the husian race, first obtained for it 
that homage of fear which was certainly paid to it by almost all 
the nations of antiquity, and which continues to be paid by many 
nations and people of modern times. 

The original meaning of the Hebrew verb, from whence its 
name is derived, is ^^to observe attentively;" and the term 
** a serpent's eye " was proverbially applied, by ihe Greeks and 
Romans, to those who looked with more than ordinary penetration 
into the affairs of others. The fascination exercised by the rattle- 
snake of the New World, is well known ^ and almost all the 
varieties of the serpent tribe possess this poweirja a- greater or less 
degree. 

It is remarkable, however, that in almost aH the representations 
of the serpent found on the monuments of 'Egypt and Hindoostan, 
the serpent has an erect figure, as if this were its oiiiginal attitude. 
The wavy, or, as we call it, serpentine form of the creature, is 
always preserved ; but, instead of creeping on Its l)^lty,"as all 
serpents are now observed to do, their figures are upft^Kf,' wiiti 
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the head bending downward from a gracefully-carved neck. That 
this was its orifi:inal form and habit, before it was cursed for its 
temptation or Evei seems admitted by the very terms in which the 
deni^iciation is, couched: "And th^ Lord jGrod said, unto , the 
serpent^ Because thou hast d^ne this, thou art cursed above a^l 
cattle^ and above every beast of the field : y/pon iky heUy ghalt thou 
ffOy and du80 .^halt thou eat all the days pf thy life. And I will 
put enmity between thee and the woipan, and between thy seed an4 
her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou sbalt braise, his heeL" 
Gen. iii. ^4, 16. 

The poet Milton, whose accurate application of learning and 
tradition to the illustration of \i\f\ subjects is so worthy of aU 
prai^ alludes to ijhis change of position and figure in the serpent: 
and in the description which he*gives of the first interview of the 
tempter with Ev^, he pourtrays these three striking peculiarities : 
its canning and enmity^ the erectness of its form^ and its power 
of fascinating by the eye^ as thus^ in the ninth book of the 
Paradise Lost, 1. 494 : — 

*^ So tpiloa the enemy «£ maakiodi, enekeed 
Ixk serpent — lAjnate Vad— and tovar4 £ve- 
Addressecl bis way ; not with indented wave 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear. 
His head crested alo/t—Q,nd. carbuncle his eyes. ' 
With buraisbed neck of verdant gold, erkct, 
" Aiiiid hifl mrelii^^ ^Iks, tilat on th6>gfa6» 
*..■ . Floated sedmidiuit. HeasBg -v'aa Jkia abi^ 

, ;,.. Andloyely, He» of his tortmpus train. 

Curled many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve, 
To lure her eye. » » * 

' '* ' Me, twlder now, uncalled, before her stood, 

"" 't • But ^' in g€i2S admiring: Oft he bowed 

Miir ' ■' His tiirret «Mftt and ^kek eoaadlad neck, 
.,.,,,,. , , ,, . ; ffajffu^^iwd licked the gironQd wkereon she trod,. 
. ^ ^ ^ His gentle,^ dumb expression turned at lengtH 
^ The eye of Eve to mark his play. He, glad 

• . ' ' ' ■ '* ' ■ Of her attention g^ned, with serpent tongue 
'"••^ *'• '*' -''JHf8ft^ttd*l€«t temptation thus began:-*- 

Wonder not, sov'reign mistress, if perhaps 
o!ni!PT.ri^^M Xh<xftC«Vt,dwAo'ar^,*>/«i^^ . . , 

^n^-oo^'Mi1 .Thy |(^^fA^,A€fl»Hmo/-«ii^«, with disdaiq, 
Disple^ed that I approach thee thus, and gaze 
■••"^^^" '^" Insa^.** ' "■ " " " 

f f Tnese were the powers of fa^eination and flattery exercised by 
the serpent, before the curse of .degradation below all the beasts of 
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the feeld had been pronounced upon it ; and Mncetbeti/tbfetl^dlefif 
the serpent tribe have become susceptible of charms and' itka^t^ 
tions practised on them bj others. This is, perhaps, oilift ttf 'tile 
most curious facts in natural history, and may well exditB 'geaMi 
interest. The wonderful art which soothes the rage, and disarttls'ihe 
fang of the deadliest serpent, rendering it obedient to the cMrtii'^ 
voice, is neither a discovery nor an invention of modem 'thnfe^,'btrt 
IS to be traced to a very remote. antiquity, of which tbefoHd^iig 
may be deemed sufficient examples : — 

It is ^ajd of Orpheus, that he knew how to still the his^ng tfif 
the approaching snake, and to extinguish the poison of the tjreeping 
serpent. The Argonauts are described as having subdued, fcjr tte 
power of song, the terrible dragon of the serpent tribe thit 
guarded the golden fleece. Ovid ascribes the same efHk^ tb the 
soporific influences of certain herbs and magic sentences^j' ft 'Was 
the custom of others, among' the Romans, to fascinate tihe "serpent 
by touching it with the hand: of this method Tii^l takes ttotifee 
19 the seventh book of the -^neid ; but it seems to have beeii the 
general opinion of the ancients, that the principal power of the 
charmer lay in the sweetness of his music. Pliny sa3n3, accorffin^y, 
that serpents were drawn from their lurking-places by the powers 
of music; and Seneca held the same opinion. The arts of the 
PsylH in Egypt are well known. 

Among the moderns the testimony is more abundant, and quite 
^s striking : Chardin^ in his Tmvels in Persia, remarks, th^t in 
that country, adders are observed to swell at the sound of a flute, 
raising themselves up erect on one-half of the body, turning 
themselves round, and marking the tune with the lower hailf or 
extremity, and following the person who performs on the fn^fu- 
ment whither he may choose to lead them ; their heads, wht<5ft ire 
naturally rounded and long, like that of the eel, becoming dfetAided 
out broad, and flattened like a fan. Greaves, in his- TriiVeK'in 
Turkey, says, that the tame serpents, which many of thd 'iHentiils 
keep in their houses, are known to leave their holes in'hof wdrither 
at the sound of a musical instrument, and advance to^i^^'tiie 
perforn^er. Dr. Shaw, during his travels in Birbary,' sftW a 
number of serpents keep exact time with thd'Mohamiiil^aii der- 
vishes in their circulator dances, running or creeping rip &i 
down the arms and around the necks of the dancers, tiiriliii^'When 
they 'iurne'd, and stopping when they stopped'. ''"'^ '^* *'' "^ 

America ^ furnishes a ' similar example : " Chclteaubriaira,* % 'iiis 
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Xray^ i^, America,. d^cribe& his visit to an Indian enqaoipmeiitjt 
ift Qanadft ; on which occasion a rattlesnake entered the grounds, 
A youi)g Cauadiapy who could plaj on the fiutCi advances toward^ 
the serpent, using bis instrument: the reptile first prepared to 
p^t iarth idl his strength and venom in a hostile attack,; but the 
moinent he heard the sounds of the flute he started with surprise, 
4iie\^ back his head^^ and, overcome by the fascination of the music, 
J)e g^radiially lost all his fierceness, and simk into an attitude of 
repose, attention, and pleasure. When the musician moved, the 

« 

serpi^t, crept slowly after him ; when he halted^ the serpent ^Iso 
arrested his motion ; and in this manner he was ultimately beguiled 
pmtpf the camp» to the astonishment of the spectator^ including 
Eqropeans as well as Indians, who could scarcely believe the 
te^tiqiQi\y'Af their own eyes, when they beheld the wonderful effect 
of music on the most deadly of the serpent tribe. 

In Egypt serpents are numerous, and the greater number of them 

Hfp of the venompus kind. When they enter the houses of the 

natives, the serpeint charpaers are sent for, and these, by certain 

i)ecitatioQ8 and music, charm them out of their lurking-holes. Mr. 

jBo\ur^, tbe author of Travels in Dawfour, saw three serpents 

drawn in this way out of the cabin of a ship lying near the shore, 

when tbie charmer took them up without injury, and put them into 

bis bag. During his stay in Cairo, he saw sever^ of th^ 

fa^inatjed reptiles twist themselves round the bodies of. tne 

cl\armersj without their jaws being extracted, or their teeth broken, 

and without doing them the least harm. But if any person who 

jsigiforai^liof the art of fascinating them, ventures to go within tlie 

. reach of their fangs, they dart at them Immediately, and inflict a 

]vpii^d v?hich generally ends in death. At Surat, in India, an 

.^ijiepcfm, .seeing one of the serpent charmers of the countiy (for 

,U)^ pJ^qp^J^.^U P^^^ ^f India) make a serpent bite him, with- 

.01^ l^y^g^apy other ill efiect than the mere incision, boasted that 

^,9P^d.4p tfae^i^ap, believing that the fangs of the serpent had 

. hpfnj^^r^^'j bjuti afler permitting himself to he bitten in the 

Jianidi^^lby ^he .same, sn^ike, he died within two hou];6 after the jnHic- 

tipp^ofil^piwcM^nd* : ..... 

i^I^^.^P^^a,^ fili9m t}ie Scriptures, in which frequent aHusionis 
^.fpafle t9r ^^^ charmers, thatsoqie of the serpent tribe were 
- j^aw,ed.with,, a. power of resisting this " enchantment,? as it is 

called. For instance, in Psalm Iviii. 5, 6, the wicked are thus 
.,j^cs(^ril^e|l:j "Their j)oison is like the poison of a serpent;, they 
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are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear; which wiU not 
hearken to the yoice ^ fihfiJm^^B/<^aJtmiDg pe/veif so wisely." It 
is said^ that some adders have been observedj when it has been 
attempted thus to charm them, to place oneof their ears close to the 
ground, and to cover the other with the tail, so as to avoid hearing; 
and otbdus hatvte endeaToaned^to-diPOwit tke sound ^of the mtisielby 
violent hisAing. S^^ ^fg^i^ Sokmon Bays, in EcDlestastes xl U, 
^' Surely, the. serpent wdl bUe wtthout eBchantment/and a babbler 
is no better.^'' And, in Jeremiah vili. 17^ it is* Baid, *^.I Will 
send sejrpaits, tiodsatriees among you, whidi njiU not ke thanrted, 
and they ahaU bite you^ saith the Lord/' 

The traditions of nations and people the most-reknoie cotitiiiiQi 
some rderenoe to the serpent, as the oreature whose" ^ 'head » 6> 
be bruised ;" as a sign of victory obtained over an enemy, and 
over death ; of which 4he foiiowing examples may suffio^ :-^ ' 

la the Mythology of the Ootln, t^ei first*bom of the saprtoie 
god is oalled Thor ; and, in the Edda, the sacred book of tte 
Goths, this Thor is called ^^ the eldest of sons, a middle divinity, 
a mediator between God and man/' He is represented as wrestling 
with death, and in the struggle he bruises the hea4 of the serpent 
with his mace, and finally slays the manster,— JffdWa, Fab. 11, 26. 

In the Hindoo Mythology, Che 8sme tradition is apparent In 
one of the oldest pagodas, as described by Mr. Maurice, in his 
History of Hindoostan, (vol. ii. p. 220,) are seen two sculptured 
figures, one of which represents Kristna, an incarnation of their 
mediatorial god, Vishnu, trampling on the hnmed head of the 
serpent ; while in the latter the serpent is seen encircling the god 
in his folds, and biting his Jieet 

So, among the ancient Greeks : when Epaniinondas, the Theban 
general, wished to impress upon the minds of his soldiers, that 
they would destroy the whole power of the enemy if £hey could only 
once break the Spartans, who led them on i he accompanied his 
representations (Polyaen. Stratag. c. 2) by the acl< of bruising the 
head of a serpent before them, and then showing them that the 
rest of the body was wholly destitute of strength or life. 

Instances like these might be multiplied from other sources, but 
enough has been said to show the remarkable coincidence between 
the traditions of difierent nations and the inaih f<^atures of the 
scriptural narrative respecting the serpent, and to appount, in some 
degree, for the universality of tjlxei homage paid, tft^it by those who 
feared its cunning and it» deadly power. 
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ZANHAR AND NIANG. 

CHARACTERISTIC POEM OF THE NATIVES OF MADAGASCAR* 

(From Herder's " Stimmen der Volier") 

ZAHHjiSi and iNiAKH» mt oreators of the world* O Zanhai-! to 
the9 turn we not our entfealies ; why shonU we ask good of the 
g<»d of goodness ? The anger of Niang mUBt we appease* 

Niaitg, etily powerful divinity^ let not the thunder roll over our 
head«$ eommand not the sea^ that it break through its boimds ; 
spare thou the ripening fruits ^ paroh not the riee in its blossom ; 
opea^not the bosoms of our women on unhaUowed days; aid 
compeli no mother to bury beneatii the watero the hope of her old 

O Niang^ destroy not entirely the mercies of Zonhar^ Thou 
ruli9St oyer the wicked ; their number is suffisient ; poniih not the 
good. Hal. 

THE VmCAGE STREAM. 

' TThe village stream! oli, hoir I love 

- ' Tl]teinttsicf>f its flow, 

• Whea vreatjf star ikat shines above 
Is nvrrored ttoe Mow. 
Its little waves, as on they glide 
Beneath the moonlight, gleam 
As if it were a silver tide. 
And not a vHlage stream ! 

In other days, when all was bright. 

And beautiful, and fkir, 
I ixfty vpon a Starry night, 

Have turned my Ibotsteps there ; 
And to the pale and weary moon 

Have poured my love-sick dream, 
Or marked her way, with diamonds strewn, 

' Beside the village stream. 

Ani still the village stream will flow 
Whii I atm in the grave, 
u<«* .' ' >AliialiheBieyeftWiiU watch the glow 

Ql^^evjr «i:ystal wave( 
Ypt tetjne breathe my latest sigh 
Beneath the moonlight beam, 
jnio^.ji.... "Ancl let the village minstrel lie 
mI/; i'o.'r '' Bd*ldfeth* village Stream.' C. H. H. 
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of -ttoI flourtie;^,igi^jr,i^,p)^.A^ i^ii?r^r,.{i^,4^p,p(j^„^ 

>B|eR)boTa of }«Hjit!<y. , Xo. ii^[iM;ie JBftr |*^ Cftiw^jflf ,^flpj} j^itfUs^ejie 
m fftft ,<rfjQ«r {iiie««ik( <i£d^^ .Hi ^.nyiiM^\^'Uhi?\^h^ 

wo^> b4come». w>w> i»<w than ei^,.i?^Hiffita,,i^»(rtf>ftfnftrl^ 
^ouofl^al^aL in j^4gipg pf muX /oj^pipm^. T^^ f^.jf^e^i^, a 

p996ep»i^ beo^.HdraiMsed |ip tbe b93^ g^i4^ of iqj^, ij^cf^^io^ l-W^y 
UbeMdlJ^i^f .amd r .few. wovl4Hfp«M/PBfi¥\7i^.4^W.>^ 
^lageB^i (homgb^ ftla^t .49^ .maBy. fad .ft,.fl€wrt l*ywwft.i<p.:te 
.«u»rQalirkitod opemuoaj/i^ i9Kperi€DceA<k^4tiof{if^;^.4i^Ur|)it 
<o£ iU» 49pU09tii0xi. to fMj iijstem of Qjunio^s t^fit.^I^^ ^)4ti!i^ 
lMiy« tbamselvfB ad^jftted* It if, .theirafo^^ (^. 9ioj!iWi>)^ J^ .uHFia^^- 

W it» fcimdiilSoii, iimd in wbajt itt.(j9lbf»c^/^W^-<{ Aiwh#/?^ 
to rtfrt lu 9iteb1t of fising Ui#.*U«4 ftn.tbftt.w^Vjfrli* gpo^it^wfd, 
and tnie^in W9'^y%t(m\ in/4sidwfo»lwig.f^.)^f^.,fSir|fty^^ 
midst of i^iiftiaioaMd'Oftw,.l^0l9.gyp^^6^fOf;,tli^ wMffc»io»M 
and sntoumtial, , Wheh any opinions, wilic^her ojf £i,tb^lfigM^' 
political ofttiiDe, are foQiid e2iteiifl)T<ely tfc^^lHaii^ S^wbi^^d m^^ 
of loamng^ of jttdgm€»ty:«iidii. Tffci^b ;ift .wof^i, pfij<w<{«fti?»<l 
earnest lajnd^. adof>tingj ami dffeoding . thja^fii^iy^^. iBft AJM^e 
them not confined to a .p«^nid»i)ifl|pQbt:Qirjfi( >f^P^ ^^otafeiif' 
diffiiaeA^hiDngb maii^iplaM9| l»»dKMmiBi#9#^e^fi^pg<«^:» 
ooandesa varidy pf oinhlOiataPQ^.vtf^tl^^vmfftflmtnM mi^f«d 
that there' niii8tbefWiifedti|}|panthBna^ii¥tii<^<094^ 
iwted craYittgiof^mv JfumoR Mtiiie)..oimi0oa'«|?^/9ll!i»|p]^ 
aomd&ing moi^itnie^^i moiremmd ^ivmiV^jii^ 4^ fiist^hwe 
•lappcar. In^eed> <Qf ,iyfitc!»8y;,fer,le« e(t0»siv^Ma$q«f^,trdie 
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same observation would hold; for when men, howeyer few, of 
earnest minds, do cling to anj belief, whatever be its nature, it 
seems natural to dibtilcJkfe libsft iiiirk Isf^sbtnb tioth in it, of which 
they feel the importance, and which forms to them a magnet of 
MrM6n:-'''t'!^ iW* Hatter tlBi^^ihB¥H^¥, it.«*ay, With^t imjjfdba- 
))}lii^,'^be'coiilj^iii>ed, thaK s&mikr dfcum^tanc^ tatty bavls' led 
i]t^^i]!(*i3^^i4^'cfon\dUl!ired'ti!i^^^ into the ^anieliyi^^ tHdti^M, 
khMSheefii^ifthe'i^^^ eirbr^ but, hl'th^f<>l!^e)», tli^'IM][l{)<Mftidn 
^'^^MibsfftJI^'; '.itt^ '^V^* S^iSdyidiffiEt^' syat^' nktidt ^mWMe 
Mf^Bftiv^j^-^faifeur species lOf hattiM <*ai«eter, and; fliewftw, 
WWikk%miii^'''in''% if thfere b^ ahj^, tnUst'strtke a chofAi 
8(M6i<iii''ib m^,'tM h6t' p^iulktr fo aily' Irittgle tvmi'iOf ittihid. 
fh^l^inkf 'fae'a6te'''irHd' WoUM de^y tfa« il^desMf of s^m^^kiliMMi 
6f^i!faf4tl Mfy'bi^f^ils r^iif^ileltoitii^exiensiovi ftnd adoption *fey 
m&j, ^hiCy %ohld ■ bSflii^ '&8t the rUDild ^f itfftn ti9 :by «iat«re diipofei^ 
t6"ak<US(^%nr)atikiJt]gMed ei<^d^,><tod fKif>pii«fer'tbosfe'fy^MMfti 
WlBgHHhe«I^^i''tKM»M&telttibdlMt iimiiv«dk<' Few, p««>- 

ba^,'^dt9 t^4Aling'i^titfibr<yad!ly'tb:«t«t6'Hi^ BiMrment^'btit 
iterf'ixMi]r dd flhid^blly e^pr^ it> ttfheib liiejf^ ia^ sMSi^^d io 
^6d6liiilt MFthle dpi^d df any^^irioM opp0i^46il^^ 6#ti<i)f a 
gtokal^'re&i^e^ tblth^'^/vi^l^neib^'cifhtiitiah nkora, Mtd^^g'all 
6bDfiMei%1»MW lli^'dfciidsftttnces, 'neoeBsitileB,-midi?(«tty^nde» of 
fii^tiki^' ^hiehmftybat^ brMugbt •forward' ><^ win 'tiwh^-'iMd 
iettb^iM' fh^m'^ifi sudh <<jpiiik>i]S> ]>t «ach^ dkanb-hie itfeif ottm 
Miidi^, '(ro¥t Mfd «ah they %^sf arrive^ at ci kao^Miedgo 4yfi fA« wwft- 
'M^' df^ther kamah ttfind geni^rattyO a&d say, wfaoiher, iti tlk«e 
'^H^^]^*#hU;h tfai^^yytm d^i^osi6 mky bave^tdMbirMil'tlmes^tm- 
Id^n^; 1^' h^V^ 'fdtmd ^ihefmOvm in Mitfch'crf ><iyiat whkih' was 
^^b§^aM'^n06ttiid,<toid' wklither liieyitet^^ ^ith sattofaMldn 

' i«tatiMVilifi^ whibh 4L«pt th^n* ^ 

^^i^'et^'^dtild^Mth j^fltice t(i» him9d|^''«dniit this? Whyv then, 

^'^dh^tfld h^^ttfjMl^tfitf fiji^'et^ry' other >iiieriiber ofth^iratMnftiiUy ? 

* %d!tff 'Wt>idd akpMen^e'teaeh u^^tba^^ttny mm. In Aefonnbtion 

"bf^pi^iifM ft^^«slii{^l^;^fae€ltd'hl&'iHeiid0>among 4hosdm^w he 

^'t)^rei^t^ ^fcr|^eiteit»aihiMm«^'d^]^M^ and-no«>tfabtil7is«&tiler 

»tW|^(|.>qtifilft}ed^dft|Eiii4^^i4ttid wid«h e)idMr Um'toDtlunvjatid 

^^(ft^/% 4e{riihi^id9(^ttl^1irtiNiXEi«ta^^ g^ -nsei«<» (dan- 

gt^siSiMfi$»t^IV^'ft'lstitt'n]^«e«t^^ qiheKe^> i»«ftthat'«rhi6h is 

- iNiV«K^foti^ixMle0tt&f)^ati^lff ttMd iWMil'penttaifentittgwe of admi- 

'^«^i'^i»r|ttet4ttthw«i|fcli0iwldok'i0 noble ^ Uofwe 

'^t^^Almi'^n^A^^^OiillKigy ihat, JM^syeteiDs of opiiions wibcre 
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Ibe Bwre vMleni paisioBS i^e net immadicukdj caHed uilo iwtiriiy;^ 
tiM; gm»«l teade&ey of tibe gieiil body of iiiaa)iM4:«iU h^to 
adbere to duU which ia tme aod e«.ce|Uttt^ N«r i».tliiii oondwwn 
WYididatod bj.tha fact, that maiity wiU be fiwrnd gtailom ttlbiiwfili 
of a ejree^ whetb^ rtligtoiM aiv.po)itiwil^-wbo» iie«fib«r oompiidiHMl 
ilb» tenets^ aor on^raonta its priiwnfleB ;. and AMijr .wbo caii>aaH0i 
00^^ batter raawan l^haix habit or ftpgy &»r ijbaif ^doplm of>it^M 
if the oljaotiQii be of anj weight bIbU^ it teUs ofpieUgr (^il^aU 
sjatem^ oow existing^ afod Ibat ever bav^ tai^sled ; ^ it lurovaiai^ 
thijigy it proTes tbat no truth lii to be found iiiianf oread^^ba^* 
aoayar. If, thaiiy ia evasj ayitaoob whioh traali» of moca} aaieafft 
)wdar aay &riD» there be aome tr»tby-^aaiaethigg .jii., 4»ciaai4wMW 
vith.tbe aatoral wants of siaii, it ia tha p%rt <rf a geatty l ibag ii tf ^ gli 
to fix his tboughta o& thii» to syiiipadMaa.^t|.thaaa^!«h^c^ ^ 
it, and, rejecting the error in which it m^ hfif^ ba^-i^falFe^ ta 
fi^ hia mind on ita iactportanae in aelation to iwgrf&;.fP<t*toi<PP* 
ailder whether this craving of oi&r Mt«ie »^^ jaitl^jj^eiaatifAf tifltt 
it xequines, in the belief to whioh be himaelf sidbaisfiP^y as^xtUalia 
may no leas dO| whan ho can dkceen no aousA ti[iitb4n.<li» ^^^(tww 
bat nothing beyond an nAsaooesflfal attempt to ^^foifA^ ^ Iba 
daairad oiiyact. > ««*.* 

There ia another, and a ¥eiy diffia^aiM;, fiaano of smd^Un Jidadi 
we may h&ki oar thoMghta to the iaYesttgatian of the idpioiOiii.irf 
others $ one whieh laada ua to wagh witk scmpiilajiia.^xitatittn 
eyfiffy aj^m^t advaoeed in their. feTMr> to endaaiviti^ ari^ 
aagameaa^ to4iico¥ar saoie latmii &llaey^ and 4a;dmiiB> to ea<ii7 
aeaertiop not^eonfiijraied by the atrongeci eiridmoe, < >SlM<;h4itMii& 
of inv^eiftigation will moat fraqiiandjr be ohaeived Jnii^wmptal 
Qoa^idenaUe aeutaoedaof intdhefb ; aimia dwaw ai«i'Whosat)mada 
are naturally so oon^titilted.that tb^^n^^/ianiiUa .tivMxnigWiiJ&i^ 
reodYo or believe a«Qr.a8ae<tMmof faotr or stito«a«it»uo$:i^io» 
without, close anderitieal awwaiaatioft of oferyi a iyw u wt iti^aiuiqrtt 
in. its . favour. Now, though dwA a . teaqpei! i jnay T^rji^^ftoa^lto 
ftwnd in opposition to thjB apintof iiboMalitj, w^iehililfa ba^ai^jwlt 
notioeiy yet there ia no reason to aitppos»4h^ ttoy^f^it^ofittfOMW^f r 
opposed, and ineapaUe of' ooetistenooMinvthe^ oam^tindiviMi^ 
Tbat the latter should, esiatyta^ a ceiHia degiwa^ttii)l^f8^:«£^' 
the prominent feature of some minds, is requisite as a safeguard 
as^ainst error, a presertative a^inst the tn^ai'-cofl(6fekliE4^^»^ ^7. 
which false syetepus are so frequently ^amtaiped.^ .,J?iPM')/^^W>S. 
have before observed respecting the sentimei|ti.<MftfbW9rii(9<t^ 



ftrigiit judgftieiiii aild^ i'iiftstnQaft ^ two ^ingii, being iMy^'gcK!^, 
WBiiot lM> by Bftticir^ opp0t»d 't4» <»!ie M^her, we im»t eofifl^ii^ 
AfittdiM tfftBfp^ <yf Ksifiid »imt eniflT, %ithe Meea at leoie/ff* n6t 
«xeiifpnM itt fiii^4Mie iBfnii> ki'^v^cfa both ure' eotDinmglei in 
dn^ due propomtomf Mid -^dmtit to ifitenlted iKflt -i^if' mHtunA 
m/ixm aikl readtfoti skovild tead, ^ fk^ lis l^e ihasd'of itfen are cc^^- 
(HSriM/l(^ the 8iii&e're(iNih «s w^M l^ftttdhe^if thef w«^ttii}ted, 
» tn^ iho^U be, ki ^ breast 6f ekA ha^yWtfjtid. R majr oceur 
to smne^ tbflCfc tbe liberality of mind described in the preceding 
(ili($1^1ibnii is ^loAefy alHed t6 a last prZneipie; Ibttt it denies l!he 
ctoiKiidMftiition of- rii tmilr in ahj^ one syistem dhinefy'reveJBed, btft 
JlUfi lH l l eB it m vaUri^d proportk>ns to all the prevtkliTng creeds.* 
In H^ s^fMlt»0irt of li%eralit;f ; ag'diarftetensed ^ibove, no shcli 
pftn^^j^ f§ n^ lift i faM Ftly etiptfessed. 

TtieHgli Aeologi^ ^eMMNiioil etf aaiy*Mn« is- not indnd^d in 
the ifSm of the magassine in whic^h this paper appears^ yet tb^ 
wrto c^eehres that iii a periodical issued from a place I5f educa- 
tkmf oondutfled on Ae prinoiptes of the Ghurch'bf England-— mir 
inttifttllon "wtaise "tinolk} i§ « Sftii«6e etfk^iftiiter^-^^ fe alkmaMe 
for him to assunie the truth of Christianity as a divine revelation, 
M^ike soundness ofltot ftirm of it whieh 4s iiiealdafsd by our 
6hiif«& Now, in Msnming'^s, we neeei«ftrily assiiiie the fact 
that ftH^ moMltMtb, at least iJl that it int^m^s <br vA to kndw>; i§ 
eoilCctflilfl «^e body ; «kat a system of doctt^nes, if w^^honld *not* 
T&^tmr sny n^ tiy«tMb «f' facts, is aetnaily declared sEtid fevealed fo 
mffiiiii«df/ w4lich,<ft>oth its «rlgtti> must of heideifti«^<e6n«b$n hoihhig 
iMa^AM^ ifiiioh fariMNiiid4 Doe9> then^ lil^mdity 'tfm^A'd^f tlj^ 
esUMMoe of '«neh eonGenlnited trnlh^ asid supply Id each man a 
]We$M,0ft«dfeditfg! that which is goodfhom tnanrysys^Ws^, each 
itidtti^iig? %om» im% bttt ititlftl-niingied w4& 'ftfedii>Dd? Cettd^ly 
liflt j'^ gil ii mfig^ tte ig^^nce'eif «tfot)r 4t«v«laiimi/it d(M» tt(>f 
M(Mr»itiia|^ it sbdtild- b<^ mainlaihied in every point by all who 
pnifess/<<j adhifre> to H/ 'Some 'rady assigki «ndue preponderance 
teifSAUf'pftrl'of Hs<dih;Miles^'tiyihe irtclnston of anothei^^ white^ by 
vk¥^fi)^tt,'^lif& tenbr^'taiayinb les»' be* raised above^its propeor 
degtie^ti&iEfapoitfetneisiv Innftcr; si^* sy^t^tn^may eilist'in pedectto; 

IrJflfftj'itft^ »j $4) ,Jl*<fiij) »*f J» .^h. " u ♦Of*,; > .-. .. \i Y' ■ 

liftkited sense. ^hLcn it commonly beai;s, as a, st^atement of religious b^flief, but 
mcivJt^' eyeW^^^fSt or political, 'wVicV relates to the 
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without being perfectly anderstood by all who maintain it ; the 
various natural characters of men may fix their attention on different 
points ; the feeling^f and nfiQi^i9^tyiO^ h/¥f^ • f¥^tnre may be, by 
circumstances, peculiarly brought out in the mind of an individual 
or a secty and thus, by }o^iii|g.sight ofih^^prq^z it^jfiips of their 
several points, they may .&UevsDiiBlapoBi)tiTieerroiv: .Now, in this 
case, the habit of seekkig for that which i» good id -opinions, for 
the leading truth, which has drawn men towards them, and kept 
them there, comes into full activity, and ex!eroiiB«s its* most bene- 
ficial effect. " 

r 

Another case may be suppos^, namely, that the w}iole truth 
may be held by an individual, or a body of men ; that they may 
have no occi^ion, in any respect whatever, to abandon the dc^maa 
which they profess, to hold; no need,. to ^eek^ in. the systems of 
others, correctionfl of their own. Thaoaae ma^^na^y^dt is to be 
hoped, does esdist ; yet hene, too^ mbteraU^ of mipl.is .m>t without 
its use; for it b one thing to hold trmths, as jdogiaas'icapable of 
perfect dem<»is^ration, anotlier to enter, in •every raspeot, into their 
whole meaning and spirit Nothing can be conceited more cal- 
culated to keep us alive to thttimportaiKO of tfaal^hioh'^e believe, 
and to prevent our stating, with cold precision, truths, the life and 
vigour of which are to us wanting, than the habit of investigating, 
with unprejudiced eyes, the thought and feeling embodied even in 
false systems; and of sympathizing, in the widest sexise of the 
word, with such sincere and earnest minds as have, dung to some 
truth in them, as to a jewel th€|y could not relinquish* Jn propor- 
tion as we pan thoroughly enter, into the feelings of otthers, will 
our own become moire intelligible to us^ and tbe triitjtis we profess 
stand out in all their beaofy, and influene^us with ihar due energy. 
These observations apply, perhaps, more pecmiiarly to theological 
differences, though they would, on examination, be fiwud to relate 
no less to political principles ; not, indeed, to the expedients of 
politicians, which vary with the change of circumstances, but to 
those great and deeply-rooted political tendencies which, in every 
age, since the records of history commenced, have been in some 
degree brought out. Liberality such as this, while it widely 
differs from the spuripus se^^timemt tpo.prev^ent at t^e present 
day, is surely the duty of every sincere and unprejudiced mind, 
and is peculiarly consistent with the spirit of chariiy jsvhich oar 
faith enjoins on us, • . < . : i 
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■ffiE MSAPPOINTEO BEAUTY. ' I 

• • • . . « -k 

Oa/ ladies, ftdr l«dw§, I pray you give car 
' Tf) a talc I shall teM^ fbr its moral is clear ; < . - 

And ne'er let your pride or your self-will be soqU 
As to scare a fond suitor by asking too much. 

A lady there lived m the court of Navarre, 
As rich as old Croesus, no Venus so fair ; 
But proud as old Lucifer, son of the morning, 
Andy like a spoiled beauty, her lovers all scorning. 

Were they noble or gentle, plebeian or royal. 

They were first fed with hopes, and then starved with denial j 

Till none in thi court or l3ie city wer^ fonnd' 

Wb» cared^ IbP h»^ snilcs, as she lavMed them tofilnd. 

Sh^ in her tarn was shunned, and the beauty she priced, 
-•>• Wberc^ li ims- Bceiii, molt sincei^ly demised $ 

So in spite of bar dower, both of abbey and minBtcK, 
She seemed very likely to live 96 a spinster. 

.Kowi it chanced at thia time, that a straoger was seen 
At the court of Navarre, who was struck with her mien ; 
And at once fell in love, over head over ears, 
Without ever asking her age, it appears. 

. To honour this guest, a great feast there was made, 
Fireworks, tournay and jousting, an endless parade' ; 
iJ •' " ' ■ ■ ^^^t^ among other ^ptrcis, (j^the 8«ory hrtold;) ' '" • ' ' " 

' Was^'tj^lrt^'lrild'biatteilvhdligryatfd'bold^^ . 

" ' liions, tigers, and bears, fh)mth6 south and the nortU, 
' •'• At one given sign, rushed tumtdtaously'ftttth I '•' ■ • • i ' 

7'^ ' "v AUbBeftth!waB(JBn8pefidcd-+^ai9CBled^<grds> -> .t ■' 
• r >;.' « , A8th«iPf0^vW>^<M^^C^^^4'^^^^^^fW^>^fi)^ f 

jjf;. o ^.^Hqfife^tll6i#«ta/'»lMN)bii9lalft<1h€^t«aego€8) ' . . 

to '... »,:r.3)^t*ieflaa»e,^t^im»UwJ!P|8poMl¥lti^ .. . . wi 

oi 'luJ . ' .l?^ttf|lp.^th«Qlaw?, and tusks,. were in horrible play. 
Each affainst all the others, a fearful array, 

tfiio- r- Th^ la4y, triumpbia^ thr^w dow^iwar^s her glove, 
, : I ,^, .In the jnidst of them all, and then ga:^d on her love : — 
" if you love me," she cried, ** half as much as you say, 
uio-^"( - 'Oo fetch me th^toilten I Just flung away.'* • 

, With a bound the bold suitor sprang over the rails, 
!Da8hed the "beasts on one side, and ne'er thought of their nails; 
In a trice found the glove, and then bore it away, ' 

'^ XiJhscathed and unharmed from the midst of the fray. 
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Then blandly she smiled, and presented her hand, 
And declared she his bride at the altar would stand. 
Whenever he chose but to lead her that way, . 
Whatever the time was, June, July, or May. 

" Hold, h6i%** satd the knight, ^* not 'so fast if you please ; 
" From all your engagements I here you rele^,^; ,jj , ., , .j, ^ 
* For* one who woul^ thus risk the life of her swain, 
** Is not worthy his love« — she his honour would stain ; 

" And here before all, as I give back your glove, 

♦* Be-it boown untoall, I abjure now ydnrlore; ' '" ' "^ 



it 



For. wever again will I tremble yonr-sii^ ■ > > ■ /' ">l».' ' • i - 
Ask as much as you wiU"^don't ypu thiftl^ }it.jw(ap,i;ightf., >;•: •■:: 

The lady IhereBfter he|>t AroopAig apace, ^l^. .-. r. 

AndFrioUes^piietc^oaher omoBiovetjii'fiMte; r. - • in « '* 
She died as she lived, an unpitied fijd«9^i4 ., / ,>' .*. . :-'><• *> 
While cats two-and -twenty her reqmiei^ playe^^ ■ ' : f i { • ;. ' I • '/ 
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UNLUCKY DAYS, 

CHAAACTEBXiTIO IfOBBf Of VHf^ VAfttVUB oiWOfAO JLSCAtl, 

(From HerSet^s «* Stimmen der Vb'lkerJ') 

• ,■•■•.' 

Terrible Nianq ! why openoat thou thf bo^om on. an uo^ 
hallowed day ? . - - 

How sweet is the smile of ^ u^ih^ w »h^ l)eQdft .oiMr fthe^oun* 
tenance of her first-born I How. ftarjEU.lbiM; momeot w(b«i t^e- 
same mother casts her firstborn iz»to thi8 fitiraara^ U^ tMh^tam^y Ne- 
llie she had scarcely given ! ..... • . i 

Innocent being! unlucky is the day thou beholilKil; 8iid>«U' 
that follow remain under its sorrowful inflaeace. v ; . j^ > 

If I let thee liye, defonnily will wither tbe/btosamni on^ ikf^ 
cheeks, hot fever will burn within thy veins; surrounded- b][r!0ttf^(i 
ferings, wilt thou grow in years,; the jwiee of 'the oningie>iwifl ^l>e 
bitter on thy lips ; a poisoned gale will desla^iy, Ae; >fjise> tbif .bandi < 
may plant; the fishes will learn thy. netiy an4 wMl av^d> yttain^^ 
cold and without sweetness wiU.l?e thai^spf tbjT baloYedlj 4ti.hwn 
arms sorrow will follow the^. . ,,.. .. ^,,1 ...>. .t V')!i ."> .« .,iot o* »(i 

Perish, O my son, perish, once, that thy jd^ofA^ benel^ a/tfaoiH^Bd)i 
times repeated ! . , r . ■ ,0- 

Cniel necessity ! terrible Niangi , .. ,. / ;, ./ ».. /i» .- »•! 
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ITo. V. NEW YORK. 

Few of the pecmUar fentores of the • United ^8tttt€8 strike a 
stranger with more ^ee than the excellent jndgtoeiit which has 
guided ^tie'iii^hiaUtaiiit^ hi the selectidn of sites for their principal 
cities and seaports. It is truie.tbfiit thfl ehcnoe wa»< in many cases 
the effect of a ohiuioe -entirely heydtflillid eonttol-o^ the early 
settlers ; yet, to whateiret'^efgre^d this tnay harebeen the case, it 
will be hardly fth^, on this account, to deny all merit to the 
Atiiericans themselves. 

There are few cities in the republic to which these remarks will 
apply with greater force than to that which forms the subject of 
the present sketch. Seated on an' island which commands, on one 
side, the navigation of a river extending for upwards of a hundred 
miles into the interior of a fertile and populous state, while the 
other is skirted by an arm of the sea, which, passing between an 
ishiid «nd the mwh ^hore, gives a protected communication with 
several of the most important towns of the New England states, 
itsavkaiitftgds, as a o^Htre of internal commerce, have been rarely 
sQif a«8ed^ WiyietlN) ^len<Md harbont*, securely hemmed in on all 
sides, points il out as the emporium of ft)i'eign trade. ISTor have 
the inhabitants been regardless of these advantages, so profusely 
slUaw^rrad xfpon thetn,- fbr few cities df the old world will bear 
comparison with this iw the extent of their commerce, the crowded 
state of^tboiTil'd^ks^'or the 'beauty fend excellence of their public 
b^diligsl^^'J^'- j'-^'J' i" ' 

iitHs^dtifiy inflation hek»e to enter into a detailed account of 
thflii«*cllteotttWil beattrti^^' of New York, for these have already 
exnpto^d (<h^ p^s of old^ and &r abler tourists, and are, I dbubt 
nol^idre thite, well knomi to the general reader ; but my object will 
be to touch on those more interesting topics which a long stay in a 
fdreigfKdty'eft^my^ slftn^s;' artd of thfese the most prominent is 
society. 

The society of New York may, wlrfioirt very great license, be 
taken f'M the rej)resentative of that of the whole of the United 
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Stmte»; aid tiilg far Tcvy tohviontl mkSMnBl ~''iFniDr> dldligAil 
importance of ^his city aS' a 'OtMSunttmai «ii{toriQmcv<^'ik{ the 
UDirenal recrort of tte wealthy SMiitthants^aaidi gcnir^/Mdihg 
j^idatioii of ail parts inf ibe Uiitob^^flD^that tooiety 'piJoeBttBaf 
mneed and *fttried BBpeotyBT^tih aJb-^viJ^^ifw^jfli^ 
oflcquial dtsie. Thedlgti&gttiUiihig feaHUr^s of voriicl'iiit^fcbiimQaitf 
always the 'flrtt Had maetifitetie&^b^ itudy to onewUar tpdjwii 
jtiMitn*i\aed.ia a foreign land $ and litsliall endeatour to>ciMiv#y>i(C 
sby Mader some ftw- of my )Mm«iapff«Mibn(i' with' ^gisnt? f^ ^ 
pehit in New Yorlb* / •-.,.; ._.h ..,j /'-n 'xi .b-ueis'to^ 

Nothing «tribe» an Ea^^iidnnair'wilbigreiit^j^Mefiiall 9J«t«k^ 
is'Anericaii'^oeie^^ttiMi th«i eMces^ei^ri^lityiw&ltlk^eTe^^ill^ 
^^Ade«' it^ 'and »de^ve^ > it> of tfviery'«<^d''alfd'f(MbflfMidBalte^ 
tiim. 'This i$, In some degi^> oitriii^ tsr^ti^i^euliiU^ Wttiijp^ 
tlM moYing members being >g«aeraliy'lnUhe>44rbMyid^ttyHVfiS# 
those of more advaiUied yearg tak^ to pf<»ii^i»Ai^i^Mi tifd^^ 
^pposdl to*be pt^es^t oiilyi>ai^:sanbitontngi|^p¥o(3e€fd&g#i<» 
jti!iiiors : yet th^reil^ pethsfps^aidee^r^iisi^hiln^hkitfibi^i]^ 
be dtBGOT^ered, and ti^htohiMei»ts amiwrimpoi-tabtUiftubBba^bfifr^ 
ei^er it Exists; -'" ' ■ ••'-''•: ■ ;:■ ^« "l' i<» 'h'.mh iir.otioq v\ 

In afi«ooiely f^ at4^fit in aU<«<M^«^«pottl%h0'isatai«r Vs^&d^ 
with' 4Wir'4w«i)^ tbe'f^' 66ii}'«ereisb by>fa^ thJET tooMiymH^eU 
mftn&sce, cind in Am«rioa^ this >isi nuaw&km kiMlAyi^ cfiiie^l^ 
greaterrprc^poi^n'^ the geittl4m«a(b«tttgi«heif&ietyga^d<^d^^ai9f(^ 
eantile>pttrsttiits &o«n'4beir astliest^ y«rttibj>bat^ibut»AM^ 
Aet^Md to what? the!^«to^«iiusa8lfy;<)(«st^^ 4fidr«iQfiiHSitel 

aocompUshtaentS/ under wMeb' ]Mrm^iitheyjiat*^4iMli](«diili^<«l9^ 
most of the eleglvnt r^finessents b^si^ialHiiteMOHme^ jm^^i^^ 
these tabre. prafitfcfale ^AAt e^ldewfty >sidy<*^tdge<togi»st|ttirwfagtf<i^g 
The education of these persons is based upon the sam^<JiMitiii^ 
p^elpl^ akid- this; tends <s%' to. o<MiAiAn'»Ae'iaissfKMitid») wfiTch 
they' all seem naturally «o inrherit«^'*46'dilu*eg:|rdjibHIIth^ na^slilif 
tiiBes wkieh so baieidlfld^yf tftf0)iighi4tt>lmi|i|^ 
^njoynvent'Of Me, ^ ' An Ai&enbi|mr>^iMiymlKi<Sill^yii8(^ ^ete^lBd 
northern etatesy &r o£ tlie^<JDrtbp:i[iwwffa|)eakpJaBi£Aa» ^^t^^stgad 
the south presfenjto « far^ difiewitiQspcM) i^aiiball^QfaHbiakpboeidf 
the i»osti tame|itaUg^<miipfaK!adicol]j[^ti|d^^ <a^)ii>(xnlsif dB^lnad 
ceitKed. M^it^isl^itf psiMiileiidf «alfn^i:9rief /loiBd J&iqtoBabcd^dsp 
an'educationi idiioH hasM«>Td(rwiioi]fyoto*^fHa}Hi6Ut^iid(inkBW 
awkwmdiy^ ^faavi^ iaMteoit of ai^ 4ttciB9t nt^taeefal ako^gsarbf6k 
even* tben hisinalnohabvBiiityidoest not !dedep!^hMQi$'iiiiiidiit wcidAM 
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difih^t)tt> (HiDT9bce Uwediat bedsvitot the^mireditf aUrjobfi«i«r«i8 
-;Mk pmigonfofiielfgBDGtaiiftiidiipCfrfectioi^^ /ii:* oiu }>, ^nii.^nworn 

to retard, if not actually to prevent it. No ovatioBH be A Ttmmw 

^icb^kAsaiiiJSl^iilJb^M^i^.i^^^^^^^^ ]^94yl)t^«9ictflM>:|ret J 

9ft©lli*)c^feiit^Bllliotll|at.Jiii*i4«lW ^ iiwitft Qf .prudje^ce. «>ra 

§i;?r»t^lfj[)^ iieg'i^i9j4ayo4m >i«i^ri$i .^ >^.'f¥idi«iiio^..wt^- 

W^ilM^ ^'i^mfmA^fiptitipLe..^cgi)l^eii^^^ '4ey(»t^ 

qwM«^*h^>^)^»ft<tffi<iJft©»^«>a«^ piirtoer in 

U^lH^i M^i^i tQib^ iCdiViUref $4^ >l4tb^;^.^ ilbfi^^i^bl;^!^ painted dcU^ 

to perform none of those offices which bo well becowi^. /her fex* 
'bm^^ ^,Wug! A^c^WflWit^of. beprhttA^ o^re- 

wkigfififafim^if }hii state 'of his al&i«s> lq9ti»b^tdeUeateJG^Iit)gs 
a)tf3iil4 .jb distreig^ Jbjir ^^e> r^ftital oS bii# embanra^me^ta^ and 
i^fit¥f4rofr}»$«B9 .bi»Mdon$4aiit.(aii4ia0l«c<» i|i tthe> Aov^y paths of 
^ii^^b^is^4lladaiaibulihen;and/aIl io^mnbvaaof^ .^i^Swding. him 00 
t«(al :ei)|^jf iDD^nt, biiti«ii)yi pn>T;ing a prQfitibsa4KldAtif>n.lo hit ajvami 
«iS|^4i^aha^ kdfig#u0.mad«t«ii imenUNis-oti herirfwhaiid, in9tead 
<^^'Jia^^ eompa^i^i.tba; prudent? adiybttryanid the affi^otionate 
cwarier^j flyfajgh. in Jili^ dW)i»y -audi whieb-eYary where she 

ibXbe edumtM^iof i AieiiiiiMrican hkUes is such as tofit them but 
ttlltaiifon lb«iLdi]^db^rg9;^ thi>setisKKttdidu4ii8A to: Wibich I haye 
9iijesd^js&in^ii{i.4^ii\^f&m^^ a vast variety 

^aut^eota, 4^igbA lELndidaoMi^airy imowledge of every seiiNifie and 
^£1639^ satoi8(i9>b& jAa^^ileml olj^eciti m fiia eduoation of an 
'JkiK9mo»oi\3$slif^imhkhi ed^aifieDebig al: &ix> ^and termiaatiAg at 
£iiiii9teaJli7teaBi<fif ag^ (jsxjoefkminojne iraminstaBces^ in whieb it ia 
q(diliBiifid<ttpiA iu^r,fian^\^'vgmB hatlii^ tvm&iit the acquire 
EBonta>&f6u^dm^B»geii^ttSi:in£roiim Fancy young. Ie4m 

tf to^iyi ii g jom tabasj^afaottt ipewcri^ fmery Msewme, every language^ 
aniciibboir tniodem^riedcisp^rig 'tboao of / Oidentdi omgin, (and even 
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these soinetimes ; for I have not unfrequently encountered a few 
Hebrew scholars in some of the New England states,) together 
with the science of goyemment, (for this is one of their favourite 
studies, doubtless with a view to a future application of it ;) and 
expecting to acquire all this properly in eight short years. The 
idea is ridiculous ; and even were it practicable, the utility of such 
a system would be more than doubtful. 

There is one branch, however, of their education of which I 
sincerely approve, and which I could wish to see more universally 
adopted in England : I mean the study of the dead languages. 
I know the many objections which have been raised to this by 
many with us, on the ground of the manifest unfitness of many of 
the classical authors for female perusal ; but the same objection 
might be raised, and, in some instances, more appropriately, to 
some of the modern tongues of Europe. If there be any thing in 
the writings of the distinguished men of Greece and Rome to 
delight and interest in the perusal, (and none will deny that there 
is,) nothing can be more selfish than to exclude from such pleasure 
those who ought to be partakers of every joy ; and to raise such 
an objection as that which I have noticed is but to insult the 
judgment, and to doubt the purity of those in whom we should 
ever repose the most implicit and unvarying confidence. 

I am far, however, irom defending the system of education 
which is adopted with the ladies of the United States, which 
presents a fair subject of ridicule for its absurd inclusivenesd, and 
the extravagance of its design. Every one will remember the 
advertisement quoted by Captain Marryat, of a school in which was 
to be taught every branch of human knowledge, *^ taking care not to 
exceed the bounds assigned to the human understanding;" and 
even this necessary caution seems to be hardly observed in many 
of the female seminaries, or colleges, as they are generally called, 
of the United States. I have heard of one of these institutions 
in which degrees were granted to those ladies who were ambi- 
tious of academical honour ; but this is a degree of blueness which 
I believe very rarely occurs. 

Such a system produces, as might be imagined, a very un- 
favourable efiect on the general aspect of social intercourse 
throughout the United States. Scarcely a subject can be started 
in conversation on which every lady present has not somethii^ io 
say ; but, on the other hand, no topic of any interest can be sus- 
tained for any length of time ; and the effect of this is, that coave^ 



satioa rai^lsTitgoe^ bcgrfn^l tbe .ino9t friTQlous. and xs/owm^-plaq^ 
pointBy fHid fia¥0r pQ98€flie8 tbatriiiteUe<3tual richness wbicb ^odisij 
ini^biob'£ttg}ifibw(iMfteB are, always affintk. 

• There is. sopna. Ijil^le an«i(«orfi(c^ in New York, such as it is, 
nottrithstaading Ibe repubjjbcan pfii^pipl^ of the inhabitants , but 
tQ^ifyrngskes aU oircles are.c^pen, and there is no society to which 
an Englishman, in the station of a gentlsmttiEtj cannot obtain, easy 
aoc^Da*' 'I know of pothing wore aoiusing.to a traveller in the 
Uaited. States than. ta watch tjhe different mpdes in whieh the 
ha&6d. of >coiii^plete equality* which ia.so inhe^eiit in the human 
mind^ finds ve»t.f %nd at the same .time to notice, the care wbich 
tbe A^marieans take tf> pnevent this tend^cy from being pergeiTed. 
TJIuagn^ iQii^t.^ i^bitif^ is^.th^ militia ; and this iS:Sp constit- 
tttied as..to b^.pec^liarlyvi^fH2,r^ble^ to their .wishes,: the.officers 
being. ^11 elect^ by the corps, and changed every year } but as 
ev^ry qt^ retains the title for life, in a short tin^e the wbok com" 
pai^ may consist of me^ of higk rank. ,1 heard, indeed, of one 
oceoigp^ce which strongly illustrates tbe extent of this system* An 
inb^itimt of a small town in the Ne^ JBpgland states presented 
a memorial to the President, praying that he might he raised to 
80|Eoe.r$Lnk in the.compimy to which he.beloiiiged, but not assigning 
a reason for his wish : thia was of course required; and, the. reply 
wasy.that in his corps there were only two other personfi^ the 
original company being divided to render a greater nupit^r of 
ca|it^io^&c. necisssary^ ..and, that these were both of th^n officers ; 
and he begged particulai:ly that his request might be complied 
with, JM, if it were not, his inda&tigable superiors would, before 
very long^ drill him to death 1. I did not hear the result of his 
apeJtication* . 

. J^.i^memberan amusing instance*, which fell under my own 
n^tkie, of the learning of one of these military dignitaries, which 
majCy pcrbapiei,. excite a smile. On the celebration, of the landing 
of the first sett)ei:s of New England, at Plymouth, Mass, in 
Sei^^Qiber 188 — ^ a stand of colours was presented to one of the 
militia corps by a young lady, and the occasion of course called 
Qi^jaUvthe.inbal»tants in their gayesyt . arr^y, Th^ iair donor, 
6%^^ped-,as S^lona, in, a. ma^t. portentous brass helmet, and 
&sm^:xvi^ a^gigantic spearyr-n'though. otherwise more resembling 
the |^Q4dew i>f If^vie^ than, that of war, — in a neat oration, deli- 
vered with^a tact and self-posse^ion for which American girls are 
ref^arJ^bi^^QinpJjsmented the troop pn their reputation for bcayery, 
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and expres8ed a hope that they might ever exercise it in the 
defence of their native land. The captain of the fortunate hand, 
feeling it his duty to make some fitting response, and haying, 
perhaps, no very mean opinion of his own oratorical abilities, deli- 
vered a most flowery reply; and, after a splendid declamation on love 
of country, and other equally exciting topics, he wound up with, 
" Madam, in the name of this corpse, I receive the colours" — but 
the laughter of the crowd, and among others, of the majestic 
Bellona herself, prevented any more of his address from being 
heard. The effect was capital, but I doubt whether it was very 
agreeable to the luckless officer. 

The general style of New York hospitality is unostentatious, 
though perhaps rather extravagant, and strangers are every where 
received with the utmost civility and kindness. I know not, indeed, 
whether I shall not be accused of ingratitude in commenting on the 
defects of those from whom I have received so much attention, and 
who have done so much to while away the weary hours of absence 
from home. Defects, however, to be remedied must be known ; 
and it is with a spirit of the utmost good will and affection that I 
have made these passing remarks. It is rather in small private 
circles that the good points of the American character are deve- 
loped, than in the crowded party, and in such I have passed many 
hours which I can never recur to but with recollections of the 
greatest delight. But to this topic I shall have occasion again to 
revert in a future paper. A. 



SONNET. 

The dew-drops clusfring on the morning flower 

Are by the sun exhaled, and sent away 
Never to meet again : the April shower. 

From passing clouds, which at the birth of day 
Dissolves in tears, leaves on the thirsty ground 

A scattered blessing as it passes on. 
And sprinkles forth its precious drops around. 

Which ne'er again shall mingle into one ; — 
So those partakers of a common joy 

Who at life's mom in blithe commnnion met. 
And clustered round one study, one employ. 

Whilst youth's fair dawn about them lingered yet, — 
When noontide calls them forth, will ne'er again 
Unite so closely as they mingled then. 

S. T. S. 
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THE DEATH OF ROSABEL.* 

A GENTLE voice with tender tone 

Aroused him ; from Matilde alone 

Could such kind accents greet his ear ; 

Hep's the sweet voice he loved to hear. 

And close his eyes, while Fancy free 

Would dream his mistress spoke, and think to see. 

When next he looked, her cherished form — 

For once forgetting that dread day 

When the remorseless soul of storm 

Wrapt in the lightning's flame. 

With fury earth-ward came 
To snatch her pure and happy soul away. 

Such was her fearful &te : a laughing maid 

She sat within that vale, — ^her lover paid 

To her the sylvan honours of the glade ; 

The sky was cloudless, — and their happy love 

No less serene ; — ^then darkness grew ahove, 

The thick clouds gathered, and the thunder storm 

Broke forth. Beneath a spreading tree they stood, 

Watching in peace the elemental strife, 

Each pensive ; filled by those high, swelling thoughts 

Of power almighty, glorious majesty. 

That such a scene -will prompt Then Rosabel, 

Her golden hair on every gust of wind 

Borne fluttering, upon her lover's arm 

A gentle pressure laid ; — her other hand 

Was pointing to the sky : — 

" Here, here," she cried, 
" The awful Deity, if any where 
He is on earth, presides I His step, they say. 
Is on the storm-cloud, while the lightnings play 
Beneath his feet, and at his mighty tread 
The thunder rolls. Oh, if this be his wrath ! 
If to destroy some wretched sinner, comes 
This storm — ^have mercy 1 oh, have mercy, Lord, 
Upon the wretched soul thou snatchest hence I " 

'Twas for herself she pleaded ! Erdelmot 
Recoiled with horror, as a vivid flash 
In tortuous, rapid course approached : it struck 
The tree that sheltered them, and to the brain 
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•^ Of Bosabel, through her fidr, guileless brow 
It pierced I Without a sound, a scream, she fell 
Beside the blasted tree ;~and Erdelmot 
Looked on, and stirred not Wide his rolling eyes— 
But now they beamed with love— now horror shone ; 
Horror unmixed — ^with beaming lustre shone 
In his wild gaze. Regardless of the storm 
That still continued, for uncounted time 
He stood— and gazed. Then, " Rosabel I " he cried. 
In gentle tone,—" My dearest Rosabel ! " — 
** Nay, answer, love ! My gentle Rosabel ! 
Oh I— oh I— That flash, perchance, hath blinded her ! 
Her face is on the ground ; — my Rosabel, 
Why answerest thou not thine Erdelmot?*' 

He knelt beside her, and raised up her head : 
Oh, misery ! — Her beauteous lineaments 
Were there no longer ; but a blackened mass, 
A scorched, a loathsome object 

** BoMkbel ! " 
The loTcr cried, and twined his manly arms 
Around her waist, and lifted her, and looked 
Once more. " Alas I this is not Rosabel ! 
It is her form— this is her slender hand 
That, an hour since, was locked in mine.*' He kissed 
The lifeless, yielding fingers ; — ^then he pressed 
The dear corpse to his bosom, and unclasped 
Hishold. ItfelL— "Good God! it U thy will!" 
He said -, " she was not made for earth ; and I, 
I am alone ! How cold and damp that word 
Strikes to my blood ! Alone ! I am alone ! " 

The storm passed over ; still his eye was bent 
Upon the corpse, and if the sportive gale — 
Sportive with life and love $ sportive with death— 
Played in her dress, he thought she moted, she lived ; 
His blood grew warmer, and then chilled again 
As each hope faded. 

Slowly, sadly, 
Under a willow, ' 
Her grave he dug. 
And smoothed her pillow. 

In the grave 
That he had made her, 
In that valley 
There he laid her. 
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The holy symbol 
On her breast, 
A broken heart, 
Frayed for her rest 

And then he fled, and came again. 
Seeking in faith to soothe his pain. 
And live beside the maiden's grave. 
Thus he, the noble and the brave, 
Bowed down with misery and grief, 
His reason mined, found relief 
In daily paying to the dead 
His simple tribute. 

Meanwhile years had fled, 
While still the shattered tree remained 
To tell how earth once lost, heav'n a bright angel gained. 

Hal. 



THE SETTING SUN. 

The setting son ! the setting sun ! how gorgeous in the west, 
O'ercanopied with golden clouds, it proudly sinks to rest I 
A blaze of fleeting glory gilds the sky, the land, the sea ; 
How lovely ! yet how fiill of sad and solemn thought to me I 

It speaks of cheerAil daylight past, of darkness hastening on I 
It brings to mind the happy hours that now, alas ! are gone. 
It tells of youth how swiftly past, of strength how soon decay'd ; 
Of hopes that Uossom'd like the May — that blossom'd but to fade. 

It tells of cheeks that gloVd with health, of eyes that rolled in light ; 
Of smiles that breathed of heaven— so pure, so beautiful, so bright I 
I/Mt — faded — Cleaving those who loved in darkness and in woe, 
While tears, like drops of evening dew, their aching lids overflow. 

It tells of mirth to sadness changed, of pleasure turned to pain ; 
Of joys that glittered in our path, that now we seek in vain ; 
It tells of beaming happiness, in moody murmuring lost ; 
Of fervent friendship waxing cold; of fond affection crossed. 

It teUs of love, triumphant love, that makes the heart his own ; 
Then leaves his victim desolate, dejected, and alone ; 
It telte <^ those we dearly prized, whose loss we now deplore ; 
It tells that we ourselves shall set, and wail their loss no more. 

C. Verral. 
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NUGIGERULUS. No. IV. 



"And theorists — have they no limbo, too?" 



The world has been young, and is now old ; it has seen many 
changes, and undei^one many a system of discipline and educa- 
tion. With years it has accumulated experience ; and if it cannot 
arrogate to itself wisdom, it may, at least, claim caution and 
prudence* And yet in these, its later ages, there are those who 
cannot persuade themselves that it has emerged from the nursery, 
or can walk alone ; they are always recommending some choice 
cordial, or favourite prescription of their own, to support and 
invigorate its frame, or proposing projects for the amendment 
of itd education ; and new instructors, with new systems, to train 
it in their own way. With all the importunity of the empiric, or 
the obstinate perseverance of a village gossip, they proclaim and 
recommend their nostnim as the only true, genuine, and infallible 
medicine ; they cannot believe in the value of any other ; and with 
unsparing lungs vociferate the merits and glories of their discovery. 
Woe to the patient who comes under their hands ! His former 
advisers are expelled, violent measures resorted to, new plans com- 
menced, new fancies acted upon, and novel experiments tried, 
which produce others equally strange and unheard of. Such men, 
who act as advisers or preceptors to the present world, whether 
listened to or disregarded, go by the name of speculative philoso- 
phers, or theorists ; or by other titles under which polished folly 
has permitted them to conceal much of what is ridiculous, with 
much of what is hurtful and evil-intentioned. No laws, however 
sanctioned by the lapse of ages ; no systems of policy or govern- 
ment, howsoever recommended by experience, are free from such 
officious interference : no barriers of time and long usage enclose 
a place too sacred to be broken into by their adventurous spirit : 
and no reverent awe for institutions which most regard as almost 
sacred can damp their restless and penetrating spirit of innovation. 
Truly, that ^e must be a bright and a glorious one which could 
produce such men as these, who can demonstrate that the con- 
clusions which innumerable minds, operating in all ages, have 
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drawn are incorrect ; that the subjects on which so much thought 
has been expended^ so many intellects have been engaged^ are 
unworthy of attention ; and who can propose to substitute their 
own discoveries in the place of those which ages haye been required 
to perfect. 

Extensive systems which affect the happiness and welfare of 
nations^ or of a world ^ cannot be produced, supported^ and 
matui'ed, by the exercise of one intellect, or brought to perfection 
by the lapse of even an age. The state in which we find many of 
the institutions which have long obtained, and still obtain, in the 
world, is the result of a course of gradual improvement and addi- 
tions, brought about by advancing experience, and minds profiting 
by the knowledge of their predecessors. And well may we call 
the man presumptuous who arrogates to himself, not a superiority 
over the minds of his contemporaries only, but a superiority over 
all of long past time ; and who, overlooking the advantages which 
institutions and laws derive from long continuance, and the stability 
which each consenting intellect has given them, can endeavour to 
uproot the tree whose roots are so firmly fixed in the rock of time 
and experience, and exhaust the stores of his single intellect in 
confident opposition to the power of united thought, concentrated 
and consolidated by time, and confirmed by experience. But, 
however vain be the attempt, however foolish, or however 
unprincipled, there is still something exciting in the idea of over- 
throwing inveterate systems, and of becoming the founder of new 
institutions. It is a temptation which few can resist whose 
temper leads them to innovation, whose education has confirmed 
such desire, and who have sufficient abilities to think themselves 
capable of effecting such plans. There is, besides, the charm of 
novelty, which is an incitement to scheming men, and which th^ 
know to be a widely spread feeling, on which they may rely much, 
and may build a broad and extensive foundation for their innova- 
tions. 

There is much in human nature to further and encourage such 
plans : a restless desire for change ; in many nations, an inexplicable 
dislike to old institutions, and a wish to do that for themselves 
which many nations and many intellects have been working for 
them ; an independence of spirit, which will not permit them 
willingly to take advantage of others' good offices, or lay themselves 
under obligation to other minds. They may, perhaps, be unwilling 
to acknowledge, as it were, their inferiority, even to the accumu- 
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lated wisdom of their predecessors; and since the victory would 
be greater in proportion to the inveteracy of that which they attack, 
they are more ready to assail the longest established than the more 
recent institutions. There is, too, a lurking hope of unforeseen 
benefit, of advantage, which will only appear when the blow is 
struck and the purpose completed ; an expectation of some good, 
which is only to be disclosed by the ruin of the standing system. 
And, lastly, there is the feeling, that where their own wd&re is 
concerned, they are at liberty to do what seems to them best, aad 
that their judgment will be clearer in proportion to the amount of 
interest they have in the proposed change. Of those who lead 
them to such innovations, and place the motives in tempting guise 
before their eyes, the majority act from principles of self-aggran- 
disement, in some one form or other. Some are discontented 
with present things, and form bright anticipations of the future; 
and a few are persuaded of the correctness of their views, and can 
feelingly lament the loss mankind in general must receive from 
the rejection of their proposals. Of the latter class, since their 
honest intentions appear through their delusion, little notice is 
taken, except to deride them as enthusiasts, and contemn them 
as self-willed projectors. But they who are acquainted with the 
general tendency and disposition of those they hope to mislead, 
and who act accordingly, will be sure to find a crowd of ambitions 
imitators to follow them, and of zealous adherents to support them. 
Unabashed effi'ontery will seem in them the result of a bold 
and uncompromising spirit ; confident assertions, and unhesitating 
predictions, the emanations of a decided and penetrating intellect: 
their feigned sympathy with the distresses or inconveniences of 
those to whom they address themselves, will appear to ari»e from 
natural goodness of heart ; and glowing promises and prospects 
will bear the semblance of flowing from a pure and disint^^sted 
source ; for few can resist the temptation of appearing wiser and 
better than their fellow-men ; though few do put on the cloak of 
zeal in a good cause, without inwardly designing to put off the 
cumbersome garb as soon as they are unobserved. Good inten- 
tions form a variegated robe, which hangs loosely upon the con- 
science, and, though it may be ragged and foul in itself, the 
inconvenience may be avoided by placing only the perfect part in 
view. Man's reason is ever intruding itself beyond its proper 
sphere ; it is a restless and insatiable faculty : the bounds which 
experience lays down circumscribe its actions too much ; experi- 
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ence is of a plain and boinely quality^ which would impose a check 
on its flights and soarings; which- affords no range for a dis- 
cursive imagination; bounds roving fancies by an impassable 
fence, and confines the prying investigations of speculatists within 
a limited compass. It puts a stop to variety of plans and reso- 
lutions ; reduces an interesting diversity of ai&irs to one fixed 
formula ; and destroys the pleasure arising from change and rapid 
succession. Experience is the light in which the phantoms of 
speculation show to the least advantage. 

Many are the unavailing blasts which theorists blow against the 
solid rock of experience ; and, when nearest defeat, they exhale in 
a storm of noise and blustering. Many are the cries they raise of 
the omnipotence of Reason ; of the power which a rational crea- 
ture must and ought to possess ; and bitterly do they complain. of 
the way in which prejudice is allowed to influence men's minds. 
It has been somewhere observed, that ages and nations remarkable 
for theories and speculating, have been by many degrees prac- 
tically inferior to others ; for they have, in an utter contempt for 
prejudices, depended on the exercise of their intellect alone; a 
presumptuous faculty when left to itself, and one which will be 
too apt to reject old institutions, long-established customs, as the 
contemptible offspring of mere prejudice. And what is that which 
they call prejudice ? — a. zealous attachment to principles of honour 
and integrity, of upright feeling and conscientious behaviour, 
which guided onr ancestors ; a warm afiiBction and reverence for 
those venerable institutions and time-tried systems which they 
haye handed down to us ; a respect for their memory, and admira- 
tion of their lofty sentiments, showing itself in our own national 
behaviour. May we never want such prejudices ; may we never 
be set firee from such shackles ! not that we are to reject all inde- 
pendence of thought, all reasonable reliance on our own judgment, 
but that we do not make it our only guide, our only support; that 
we do not, proud in our own vaunted powers, despise the advice 
given us by the silent monitors of past ages, and make no further 
use of our knowledge of their deeds and their feelings than to hold 
them up to fashionable scorn, and make eveiy century a figure 
on the dial of time for puny contempt to point the finger at. It 
is, indeed, a noble disregard of self, a sacrifice of our best interests, 
to assert that independence of mind which allows us to derive 
nothing from the accumulated stores of experience — a self-denial 
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truly astonishing, and only to be compensated by the satisfaction 
and pride of standing alone, unlinked and unconnected with the 
minds that have before thought deeply for our welfare. Yes ! 'tis 
a noble thing to stand in the world alone ; to reject, with indigna- 
tion, the proffered advice of our ancestors, and to spurn away, in 
proud assertion of intellect, an old and trustworthy system — ^the 
growth of many a year, and the tried servant through a hundred 
dangers and difficulties. '' But what," they will say, ** is preju- 
dice, but the thick and overhanging mist which gives notice of 
the approach of the shades of error and ignorance ; a noisome 
exhalation, which darkens and tarnishes the intellect ; an unseen, 
yet not unavailing shackle, which fetters the free and aspiring 
reason 7 " This our prejudice is a judgment formed on the autho- 
rity of others — and those our ancestors and predecessors — begun 
in childhood, accompanying the growth of the mind, and matured 
by advancing years. 

Nor is this peculiar to one nation, or to one habit of mind ; 
prejudice must always hold an extensive, and, very often, a bene- 
ficial sway over the thoughts of men : public opinion, so con- 
demned for vacillation and uncertainty, has often a foundation 
in reason and experience, though its origin is involved in 
obscurity. And, with such things as we allow on prejudice, reason 
may fail in endeavouring to discover the causes of them ; reason 
may be unable to account for them ; the causes may have sprung 
in distant ages, may be still operating, though hidden, not to burst 
forth till a future period. Man's very education, on which his 
future conduct so much depends, is conducted by prejudice ; the 
first notions which he imbibes are not those which his reason can 
agree to or reject ; he receives them on authority, and his mind is, 
even from its earliest infancy, imbued with the dye of prejudice. 
But when he can examine his feelings, trace their causes and their 
operations; if he find any vicious or faulty, though supported by the 
venerable usage of all antiquity, let him not hesitate to tear them 
up by the roots, even althoi^h they may have entwined themselves 
closely round his disposition, and spread far and wide into his 
habits and thoughts. 

But let Englishmen, who owe so much of their sentiments of 
honour and integrity, of their upright independence of spirit, and 
manly dislike for what is mean and base, to the force of early 
prejudice, beware how they lightly condemn that which raises and 
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perpetuates in their breasts attachment to their religion and vene- 
rable institutions, which first instils into their minds affection for 
those spirits who acted well and nobly for their country's sake, 
and which is still so strong a bulwark for the preservation of their 
constitution and liberties ^ and, lest they raise up an idol of their 
own reason, to which they may proudly bow down, forgetting the 
glories and deeds of their ancestors, the fame and power of their 
happy country ; let them beware of being led away by the phan- 
toms of innovation, and let them shrink from pulling down those 
almost sacred edifices which many master-minds contributed to 
raise and preserve, and many ages to confirm in their strength 
and perpetuity. 
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I THINK of thee, when rosy day 

First clothes with light the distant hill. 
As sadly by the brook I stray, 

And fondly deem thou'rt with me still. 
Yet bower and brodL have lost their charm, 

In nature's sweets no joy I see ;^ 
The lark's gay song hath ceased to warm 

A heart that's dead to all bnt thee.' 

I think of thee, when evening grey 

Comes stealing o'er the enchanting scene ; 
As, pensive still, I take my way 

In silence o'er the village green. 
There joy I meet on every side. 

And looks and tones of wildest glee ; 
And vainly still I seek to hide 

The tears that come with thoughts of thee. 

I think of thee, when silent night 
Hath spread her pall o'er earth and sea ; 

As, 'neath the pale moon's gentle light, 
I wander forth to muse on thee. 

There's not one hour wherein my heart- 
How sad soe'er the task may be — 

Since thou and I have learned to part, 
Shall ever cease to think of thee. 

0. H. H. 
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THE ROBBERS. 

(Translated from the German of Friedrich Von Sckiller,) 



ACT IV. 

Scene I. — A Country Place near Moors Castle. 

R. Moor and Kosinskt. (In the distance.) 

R. Moor. Go before and announce me. You know all that 
you must say ? 

Kos. You are the Count Von Brand, come from Mecklenburg; 
I your servant. Care not, I will play my part. Farewell. [Eocit. 

R. Moor. Earth of my fatherland, 1 greet thee. (Kisses the 
earth.) Heaven of my fatherland ! Sun of my fatherland, — and 
flowers, and hills, and streams, and woods, I greet ye all, all, 
from my heart. How sweetly breathes the air from my native 
hills r — what delight streams from ye towards the poor fugitive I— 
Elysium, — world of poetry I Stay, Moor, thy foot wanders in 
a holy temple. (Comes nearer.) Look there, even the swallows 
nest in the castle-yard, and the garden gates, and this comer in the 
hedge where you used so often to hide ; — and there the meadow, 
where you, the hero Alexander, used to lead your Macedonians to 
battle at Arbela ; and next to it the grassy hill, from which you 
cast down the Persian satraps, and your conquering banners 
waved high! (Laughs.) The golden spring-time of boyhood 
lives again in the soul of the wretched. Thou wast so happy, so 
perfectly, so cloudlessly glad ; and now — there lie the ruins of thy 
projects ! Here shouldest thou have dwelt, a great, noble, and 
respected man; here have lived thy boyhood's life a second time 
in Amelia's blooming children, — here, here, the idol of thy people. 
But the foul fiend frowned upon it. (Starting.) Why have 
I come here ? That I may feel as the prisoner whom the clank« 
ing of his chain awakens from his dream of freedom ? No, I go 
back in my wretchedness ! The prisoner hath forgotten the light, 
but the dream of freedom gleams over him, a? the lightning's flash 
in the night, that leaves it darker. Farewell, ye valleys of my 
fatherland ; once saw ye the boy Charles, — and the boy Charles 
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was a happy boy. Then saw ye the man, — and he was in despair. 
('Ife goes quickly to the other side, suddenly stands stiU, and looks 
Sorrowfully towards the castle.) Not see her, not one look? and 
only a wall between me and Amelia. No, see her I must, I must, 
— though it crush me. (He turns round.) Father! Father I thy 
son approaches. Away with thee, black reeking blood I away, 
hollow, shuddering gaze of death ! Leave me but this hour free. 
Amelia ! Father ! thy Charles approaches ! (He goes quickly to 
the castle.) Torment me when the day dawns; leave me not 
when the night comes; torture me with fearful dreams! but 
poison not this my only pleasure ! (He stands at the gate.) How 
is this. Moor ? Be a man ! Death — Dread — (He goes in.) 



Scene II. — OaUeiy in the Castle. 
K. Moor. Amelia. 

Amel. And are you sure that you shall recognise his picture 
among these paintings ? 

R. Moor. Quite sure ; his picture was always living in my 
mind. (Going, round.) This is not it. 

A MEL. Right! This was the head of our house, and he 
received his nobility from Barbarossa, whom he served against 
the pirates. 

R. Moor. This is not his; nor this, — nor that; it is not 
among them. 

Amel. How ? Look better ; I thought you knew him. 

R. Moor. I knew my father no better. There wants the 
gentleness of feature about the mouth, that marked him out of 
a thousand; — it is not him. 

Amel. I am astonished. How ? Eighteen years since you 
saw him, and yet — 

R. Moor, (quickly.) This is it. (He stands as if struck by 
Hghtning.) 

Amel. An excellent man ! 

R. Moor, (gazing.) Father, Father ! forgive me ! — Yes, an 
excellent man ! — (he wipes his eyes) — a godlike man ! 

Amel. You seem to take much interest in him. 

R. Moor. Oh, an excellent man ; — and he is gone. 

Amel. Gone ! as our best joys go. (Taking his hand.) Deai 
Sir Count, blessedness ripens not in this world. 
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R. Moor. True, true ; — and hast thou already made this sad 
discovery ? Thou canst not yet be three-and-twenty years old. 

Am£L. And have made it. All lives, that it may sadly die/ 
We interest ourselves but for this ; we gain but for this, that we 
may lose all s^ain with sorrow. 

R. Moor. Hast thou already lost any thing ? 

Amel. Nothing. All. Nothing. — Shall we go on, Sir Count? 

R. Moor. So soon ? Whose is this picture on the right hand? 
It is an unhappy face. 

Amel. This picture on the left hand is the son of the count, the 
present lord. Come, come ! 

R. Moor. But this picture on the right hand ? 

Amel. Will you not go into the garden ? 

R. Moor. But this picture on the right hand ? — You weep, 
Amelia ! (Exit Amelia, quickly.) She loves me, she loves me. 
Her whole being began to rebel, — the tears rolled traitorously 
down her cheeks. She loves me ! — Wretch, deservest thou this 
from her! Stand I not here like one condemned before the 
deadly block? (Gazing at his father,) Thou^ thou, — Fire 
flames from thine eyes; — Curses, curses, Destruction! Where 
ami? Night before mine eyes, — Horror; — I, I have killed 
him ! (Ilmhes out.) 

Francis Von Moor (in deep thoitght.) 

Away with this form ! away, weak coward I why tremblest thou, 
and before whom ? Have I not felt, for the &w hours that the 
count has been within these walls, as though a spy of hell were ever 
creeping after my feet ? — I should know him ! There is something 
so great in his wild sunburnt face, that makes me fear;— even 
Amelia is not indifferent towards hira ! Does she not freely turn 
upon him the languishing looks of which she is so sparing to ail 
the world beside ? Saw I not how she let fall a few tears into the 
wine, which ne swallowed so hastily behind my back, as though 
he would have swallowed the glass with it ? Yes, that I saw ; in 
the mirror I saw it with these mine eyes. Hollo, Francis ! take 
care ! Behind thee there stands a monster pregnant with destruc- 
tion! (I£e stands before the portrait of Charles.) His long 
goose's neck, — his black fiery eyes ; hem ! hem ! — his black over- 
hanging bushy eyebrows. (SiMenly starting,) Malicious hell I 
dost thou send me this suspicion ? It is Charles ! Yes, now are 
all his features vividly before me again. It is he ! in spite of 
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his disguise ! It is lie, — in spite of liis disguise ! It is he — 
Death and damnation I (goivig ItastUy up and donm.) Have I. for 
this wasted my nights, — ^for this removed rocks and made smooth 
abysses ! Have I for this been rebellious against all the instincts 
of humanity, that at last this restless vagrant should topple down 
on my own head my most skilfully raised summit ! — Softly ! now 
softly ! What is still wanting is but play-work. I have already 
waded so far in death-sins that it were madness to turn back again, 
for the bank lies so far behind. There is no more thought of 
return : grace itself would be beggared, and endless mercy would 
be a bankrupt, if it should pardon all my sins. Then forward like 
a man I (I£e rings the bell,) Let him join the spirit of his father 
and come; the dead I mock. — Daniel, Daniel ! — What is it that 
they have already planned against me 1 He seems so mysterious. 

Enter Daniel. 

Dan. What are your commands, my lord ? 

Fran. Nothing. Away, fill this cup with wine; quick! 
(Exit Daniel. J Wait, old man ! I will catch thee, I will look 
thee in the face so fixedly, that thy stricken conscience shall grow 
pale through thy disguise 1 He shall die ! — He is a bungler who 
only half does his work, and then goes away, and idly gapes at it, 
to see how it will go on. 

Enter Daniel, with wine. 

Fran. Set it here. Look me in the face! how thy knees 
shake ! how thou tremblest ! Confess, old man ! what hast thou 
done? 

Dan. Nothing, gracious lord, as God lives, and my poor soul. 

Fran. Drink this wine. What ? you hesitate ? — out with it, 
quick ! What hast thou put in the wine ? 

Dan. God help me ! What? I, in the wine ? 

Fran. Thou hast put poison in the wine ! Art thou not pale 
as snow ? Confess, confess ! Who hath given it thee ? Was it 
not the count, the count who gave it thee ? 

Dan. The count? Jesus Maria I the count has given me 
nothing. 

Fran, (holds him firmly.) I will strangle thee till thou art 
blue, thou grey-haired liar ! Nothing ? And what makes ye so 
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much together then ?— be and thou, and Amelia ? And what are 
ye always whispering together ? Out with it ! What secrets hath 
he trusted to thee ? 

Dan. The all-knowing God knows he has trusted no secrets to me. 

Fran. Wilt thou deny it? What plans have ye laid together 
to get me out of the way ? Is it not so ? To strangle me in my 
sleep ? — to cut my throat as you shave me ? — to poison me in wine 
or chocolate ? Out with it, out with it ! — or in my soup, to give 
me eternal sleep ? Out with it ! I know all. 

Dan. So help me Ood, when I am in need, if I tell you any- 
thing but the plain simple truth ! 

Frak. This time I will pardon thee. But tell me, does he put 
gold into thy purse? Does he press thy hand harder than is 
usual ? as one would press the hand of an old acquaintance? 

Dan. Never, my lord. 

Fran. Hath he told thee, for example, that he hath known thee 
before ? — that tliou shouldst know him ? That some day the veil 
would fall from thine eyes, — that, — any thing ? Hath he never 
said any thing to thee of this ? 

Dan. Not the least. 

Fran. That certain circumstances restrained him ? that a man 
must often wear a mask, that he may find out his enemies ? that 
he would revenge himself; most fearfully revenge himself? 

Dan. Not a word of all this. 

Fran. What! nothing at all ? Think well. That be knew the 
old lord well — particularly well ? — that be loved him — loved him 
uncommonly — as a son would love — 

Dan. Something like this I remember to have heard from him. 

Fran, (pale.) Hath he, hath he really ? How, let me bear, 
then ! He said, he was my brother ? 

Dan. (stas'ting.J What? No, that said he not But as he 
went through the gallery with the lady, I wiped the dust from the 
frames of the pictures, and he suddenly stood still by the portrait 
of the deceased lord, as if struck by a thunder-bolt. The gracious 
lady pointed to it, and said, " An excellent man !" " Yes, an excel- 
lent man l" he answered, and wiped his eyes. 

Fran. Hark, Daniel 1 Thou knowest I have ever been to thee 
a good master : I have given thee food and clothing, and have 
spared thy weak old age from all labour — 

Dan. The good Lord God reward you for itt And I have 
always served you faith fully* 
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Fran. That will I say also. Thou hast never in thy life 
opposed f&e, for thou knowest too well, that thou owest me obedi* 
ence in all that I command thee, 

Dan. In every things from my whole hearty if it goes not against 
God and my conscience. 

Fran. Stuffy stuff I Art thou not ashamed? An old man, and 
to helieve that Christmas tale ! Go, Daniel ! that was a stupid 
thought I am thy master. God and conscience will punish me, 
if indeed there be a God and a conscience. 

Dan. (clasps his hands,) Merciful Heaven ! 

Fran. By thine obedience! Understandest thou that word? 
By thine obedience, I command thee, in the morning, let the Count 
no longer walk among the living. 

Dan. Help, holy God I Wherefore ? 

Fran. By thy blind obedience !— void on thee I will depend. 

Dan. On me ! What evil, then, have I, an old man, done ? 

Fran. Here is no long time for thinking ; thy destiny stands in 
my hand. Wilt thou linger out the rest of thy life in the deepest 
of my dungeons, where hunger shall constrain thee to gnaw thine 
own bones, and burning thirst to suck thine own blood ? or wilt 
thou rather eat thy bread in peace, and have rest in thine old 
age? 

Dan. What, my lord ! Peace and rest in old age ! — and a 
murderer ! 

Fran. Answer my question I 

Dan. My grey hairs, my grey hairs ! 

Fran. Yes or no ! 

Dan. No ! — God have mercy on me. 

Fran, (going.) Good; thou shalt need it. 

[^Daniel falls down before him* 

Dan. Mercy, my lord ! mercy ! 

Fran, Yes or no ! 

Dan. My gracious lord ! I am this day one and seventy years 
old, and have honoured my father and mother, and never, to my 
knowledge, defrauded any one of a farthing in my life, and have 
kept my faith true and uprightly, and have served in your house 
four and forty years, and expect now a quiet, happy end. Ah, 
my lord, my lord ! (clasping his knees,) and you would rob me of 
this last comfort in death, that the worm of conscience should 
bring me to my last prayer ; that I should lie down to sleep^ a 
horror before God and man. No, no, my best, my most gracions 
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Lord, that would you not, that could you not, wish from an old 
man one and seventy years old. 

Fran. Yes or no ! To what end is this prating ? 

Dak. I will from henceforth serve you yet more zealously ; I 
will work my dry sinews in your service, as a daily labourer ; will 
rise earlier, will lie down later ; ah ! and I will include you in my 
morning and evening prayer ; and God will not turn away the 
prayer of an old man. 

Fran. Obedience is better than sacrifice. Hast thou not heard 
that the executioner adorns himself when he shall fulfil a sentence? 

Dan. Yes, indeed. But to murder an innocent man — 
one — 

Fran. Must I give an account to thee ? May the axe say to 
the executioner, " Why here, and not there?" But see, how for- 
bearing I am — I ofier thee a reward for that which is thy 
duty. 

Dan. But I hope I may remain a Christian, while I do my duty 
towards you. 

Fran. No answer ! Look ! I give thee a whole day to con- 
sider. Ponder it well : happiness and misery. Hearest thou ? — 
understandest thou? — the highest happiness, and the extremest 
misery ! I will do wonders in tortures. 

Dan. (after a 'pause,) I will do it; in the morning will I. 

\ExiU 

Fran. The temptation is strong, and he was not bom for a 
martyr to his faith. Well then,- Sir Count I to all appearance this 
will be thy last evening meal I It all comes to this — what a man 
thinks of it ; and he is a fool who thinks to his own prejudice. 
Cursed be the folly of our nurses and attendants, who poison our 
fancy with frightful tales, and impress horrible pictures of tribunals 
upon our weak brains, that involuntary shudders shake the limbs 
of a man into a cold anguish, mar our boldest projects, and lay 
our awakening reason in the chains of superstitious darkness. 
Murder I How a whole hell of furies hover about the word 
— Nature forgot to make one man more — and the whole phantas- 
magoria is vanished. It was something, and is nothing. It is 
even as much as it was nothing, and is nothing ; and about 
nothing not another word is said. Man was made out of dust, 
and he wades awhile in dust, and rots again into dust, till he at last 
soils the shoe of his descendant. That is the end of the body — the 
dusty end of human destiny; and so — a happy journey, Sir 
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Brother ! The hypochondriacal^ gouty moraliBt may hant wrinkled 
old women with a conscience^ and torture old usurers on their 
death-beds — with me he will never have audience. 

Scene III. — Another Room in tlie Castle, 
Enter R. Moor on one dde^ Daniel on tlie other, 

R. M00R9 (kastilt/,) Where is the lady ? 

Dan. My gracious lord, suffer a poor man to ask something of 
you. 

R. Moor. It is granted : what wilt thou ? 

Dan. Not much — and all — so little, and yet so much — ^let me 
kiss your hand. 

R. Moor. That shalt thou not^ good old man^ (embraces him) 
whom I might call father. 

Dan. Your hand! your hand, I pray you ! 

R. Moor. Thou shalt not. 

Dan. I must. (He takes it, looks at it, and falls donm before 
him,) Dear, best Charles ! 

R. Moor, (starts^ hut recovers himself: coldly j) Friend, what 
sayest thou ? I understand thee not. 

Dan. Yes, deny it, dissemble ! You are still my best, dearest 
young master. Good God ! that I, an old man, should yet have 
the pleasure — stupid blockhead that I was, that I did not imme* 
diately — oh, heavenly Father ! — ^so you are come again, and the 
old lord is under the ground ; and you are really here again — what 
a blind ass I was (striking his kead) that I did not at the first 
word. Who would have dreamt it? — what I have prayed for with 
tears. There he stands again in the old room ! 

R. Moor. What speech is this ? Art thou attacked with a 
burning fever, or wouldst thou prove me by acting a comedy ? 

Dan. Oh, fie, fie ! that is not well so to deride an old servant. 
These scars I Ha ! know you yet ! Great God ! that you should 
have given me so much anxiety — you have ever been so dear to 
me — and that you should have given me such heart woe ! You 
sat in my lap — know you yet? — there, in the round chamber — and 
the bird? Have you really forgotten that? — also the cuckoo that 
you so loved to hear ? Think yet ! The cuckoo is dead ; yes, 
indeed — and there you sat on my knee, and called gee, ho ! — and 
I ran to fetch you the wooden hoi*se. Why must I, an old ass, 
have gone out too ? — how I heard a scream in my ears, sprang in; 
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and there ran the red bloody and lay on the ground ; and had — 
was it not as if any one had thrown a pail of cold water over me ? 
— but so it isy if one is not always watching children. Great Ood 1 
if it had gone into his eye — but it was the right hand. '< Never, 
as long as I live/' said I, ^^ will I let a child carry a knife, or any 
thing pointed, in its hand again/' said I. Fortunately, my lord 
and lady were out — *' Yes, yes, that shall be a warning to me all 
the days of my life," said I. Gemini, Gemini, I should have lost 
my place. I should, God forgive you, you naughty child — but, 
God be praised, it healed well, all but a little scar. 

R. Moor. I understand not a word of all that tliou sayest 

Dan. Yes, yes ! Low much sweetbread, or biscuit, or macaroon, 
have I given you ! I was always so fond of you. And know you 
not what you said to me down in the stable, when I put you on the 
old lord's chesnut, and let you ride round the great field? 
'^ Daniel," you said, '' let me only become a great man, and you 
shall be my steward, and ride in the coach with me." '* Yes," 
said I, and laughed ; '* if God send mi life and health, and yon 
are not ashamed of an old man," said I, '' I will beg you to spare 
me the cottage that has stood empty a long time already ; and 
there I will lay in a butt of old wine, and keep house in my old 
age." — My lord, have you quite forgotten that ? They will not 
know an old man ; they are so strange, so cold to him. Oh, you 
are yet my golden, young master — truly, there has been a little 
break — take it not ill in me — so it is in youth — but all may yet be 
well. 

R. Moor. (Falls on his neck.) Y^, Daniel, I will hide it no ' 
longer. I am thy Charles, thy lost Charles I How is my Amelia? 

Dan. (weeping.) That I, an old sinner, should yet have the 
joy — and my lord wept in vain. Ah ! my weary bones will go to 
the grave with joy ! My lord and master lives ; mine eyes have 
seen him. 

R. MooR. And will perform what he has promised. Take this, 
venerable grey*head, for the chesnut in the stable (gives him a 
heavy purse). I have not forgotten the old man. 

Dax. How ! What are you doing ? Too much : you have 
mistaken. 

R. Moor. Not mistaken, Daniel ! (Daniel is kneeling down.) 
Stand up : tell me, how is my Amelia ? 

Dan. God's reward! God's reward! Your Amelia? OhJ 
she will not survive it ; she will die for joy ! 
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R. Moor. She has not forgotten me ? 

Dan. Forget? How you talk again! Forget you? You 
should have been by, you should have seen her, when the news 
came that you were dead, which my lord spread about — 

R. Moor. What sayest thou ? My brother — 

Dan. Yes, your brother ; my master, your brother — I will tell 
you more of it another time — and how she repulsed him, when he, 
every day that God sent, made his proposals, and would have 
made her my lady. Oh I must go, must go and tell her, bring 
her the news. (Going,) 

R, Moor. Stay, stay ! she may not know it ; no one may know 
it ; not even my brother — 

Dan. Your brother? No, for God's sake, not; he may not 
know it ! If he know not already more than he should know — oh, 
I tell you, there are bad men, bad brothers, bad masters — but I 
would not, for all the gold of my lord, be a bad servant — my lord 
accounts you dead. 

R. Moor. What art thou muttering ? 

Dan. (softly,) And if one truly rises up so unbidden — your 
brother was my late lord's only heir — 

R. Moor. Old man ! What dost thou mutter between thy 
teeth, as if some monstrous secret hovered on thy tongue, that 
would not out, and yet should be spoken : speak more 
plainly. 

Dan. But I would rather gnaw mine old bones for hunger ; 
rather suck mine own blood for thirst, than gain a life of luxury by 
murder. [Eocit. 

R. Moor, (breaking out, after a fearful pause.) Betrayed ! 
betrayed ! it flashes across my soul like lightning ! Villanous 
tiicks! Heaven and hell I not thou, fathir! Villanous tricks! 
A murderer, a robber, through villany ! Blackened before him ! 
falsified ! my letters suppressed — ^his heart full of love — oh, I was 
a monster of a fool — his fatherly heart full of love — oh, villany, 
villany ! It would have cost me once kneeling at his feet ; it 
would have cost me one tear — stupid^ stupid fool ! I might have 
been happy — oh, knavery, knavery ! the fortune of my life 
knavishly, knavishly betrayed I (He runs up and down, raging,) 
A murderer, a robber, through villanous tricks ! He never raged. 
Not a thought of a curse in his heart — Oh, wretch I inconceivable, 
grovelling, horrible wretch ! 
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Enter Kosinsky. 

Kos. Now, captain^ why do you tarry ? What is It ? will you 
stay here longer ? 

R. Moor. Up ! saddle the horses ! before sunset we must be 
over the bounds ! 

Kos. You joke. 

R. Moor. Quick I quick ! Tarry no longer ; leave all there ; 
and let no eye see you. [Exit Kosinsky, 

R. Moor. I fly from these walls. The least delay would make 
me rage, and he is my father*s son. Brother ! brother ! thou hast 
made me the most wretched on the earth ; I never injured thee ; it 
was not brotherly done. Reap the fruit of thy crime in peace j 
my presence shall no longer embitter thy satisfaction ; — but, truly, 
it was not brotherly done. Darkness quench it for ever, and the 
dead rouse it not up ! 

Enter Kosinsky. 

Kos. The horses are saddled, you can mount when you will. 

R. Moor. Why so hastily ? shall I see her no more ? 

Kos. I can unbridle them again if you will: you bid me hurry 
over head and neck. 

R. Moor. Yet once ! yet one farewell f I must ftilly drain this 
poisoned draught of blessedness, and then — stay, Kosinsky ! Ten 
minutes hence — be in the castle yard — and we start from thence ! 

SCENE IV. — In the garden. Amelia. 

Amel. You weep, Amelia? — and that he said with a tone! 
with a tone — it seemed as though nature grew young again — the 
past spring-time of love dawned with that tone I The nightingale 
sang as of old ; the blossoms breathed as of old ; and I lay lost 
in delight upon his neck. Ha, false, faithless heart ! how wilt 
thou excuse thy perjury ? No ! no I away from my soul, thou 
wicked picture — I have not broken my oath, thou only-one ! 
Away from my soul, ye traitorous, godless wishes I in the heart 
where Charles reigns, no son of earth may dwell. But why, mj 
soul, dost thou turn so constantly, so unwillingly, towards this 
stranger ? Does he not cleave to the form of my only-one ? Is he 
not the eternal companion of my only-one? You weep, Amelia? Ha, 
I will fly from him ! fly ! — never shall mine eye see this stranger ! 

R. Moor, (opens the garden door,) 
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A MEL. (starts.) Hark! hark! did not the door creak ? (She 
sees Charles f and springs up.) Him? where? what? — he hath 
rooted me here, that I cannot fly — Leave me not, God in heaven I 
No, thou shalt not tear me from my Charles ! My soul hath not 
room for two deities, and I am a mortal maiden ! (S/ie takes out 
Charleses picture.) Thou, my Charles, be my guardian against 
this stranger — this love-disturber ! thee, to see thee unchanged, — 
and away with all godless looks after this. (She sits with her eyes 
fixed on the picture.) 

R. Moor. Thou here, gracious lady ? and mournful ? and a 
tear upon this painting? (Amelia does not answer.) And who is 
the fortunate one toit whom the eye of an angel grows silvery ? 
May I also see this — 

Amel. No, no I 

R. Moor, (drawing ba^ch.) Ha ! and deserves he this adora* 
tion ? — deserves he^- 

Amel. If thou hadst known him ! 

R. Moor. I should have envied him. 

Amel. Worshipped, shouldst thou say. 

R. Moor. Ha ! 

Amel. Oh, thou wouldest have loved him so— there was so 
much, so much in his face — in his eye — in the tone of his voice, 
that was so like yours — that I so love — 

R. Moor, (looks on the earth.) 

Amel. Here, where thou standest, stood he a thousand times — 
and near him one, who, near him, forgot earth and heaven ; here 
his eye wandered over the beautifiil country — that seemed to feel 
his great rewarding look, and to grow more beautiful under the 
pleasure of its master-form ; here, with his heavenly music, he 
held chained the listeners of the air ; here, from this bush, he 
placked a rose — and plucked the rose for me ; here, here he lay 
on my neck, and the flowers died willingly under the foot-tread of 
the loving — 

R. Moor. He is no more ? 

Amel. He sailed on the stormy seas — Amelia's love sailed with 
him; he wandered through untrodden sandy deserts — Amelia's 
love made the burning sand under him green, and the wild bushes 
bloom ; the moon scorched his bare head, northern snows pinched 
his feet, the stormy hail rained upon his temples — and Amelia's 
love tended him in the storm ; seas, and mountains, and horizons 
were between the lovers — but the souls freed themselves from their 
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dusty prison^ and met in the paradise of love ; — you seem sad, Sir 
Count ? 

R. Moor. The words of love make my love also living. 

Ambl. (pale,) What ! you love another ? Woe me, what have 
I said ? 

R. Moor. She believed me dead, and remained true to the 
dead ; she heard again that I lived, and sacrificed for me the 
crown of an anointed. She knew that I wandered in the desert, 
and in misery — and her love followed me through the desert and 
misery. She was called Amelia, too, like thee, gracious lady. 

Am EL. How I envy thy Amelia ! 

R. Moor. Oh, she is an unhappy maiden ; her love is for one 
who is lost, and will — never be rewarded. 

Amel. No, it will be rewarded in heaven : say they not there is 
a better world, where the mourners rejoice, and the loYing 
meet again ? 

R. Moor. Yes, a world where the veil drops, and love finds 
itself again in horror — Eternity is its name ! — ^my Amelia is an 
unhappy maiden. 

Amel. Unhappy, and love thee ? 

R. Moor. Unhappy because she loves me I how, if I were a 
jnurderer ? how, my lady ? if thy beloved could count thee a 
murder for each kiss ? woe to my Amelia ! she is an unhappy 
maiden. 

Amel. (joyfully.) Ha ! how happy a maiden am I. My only- 
one is the reflection of the Oodhead, and the Godhead is grace 
and mercy ! He would not see a fly sufler : his soul is as far from 
a thought of blood, as the south is from the north. 

R. Moor, (turns round quickly,) 

Amel. (plays on the lute and sings.) 

Oh, Hector I wilt thoa ever from me go 
To where the mardering iron biddeth flow 

Its parple sacrifice of blood ?j 
Oh ! who will then thy little children show 
With manly, warlike skill the spear to throw. 
When thou art sailing on the Xanthus flood? 

R. Moor, (takes the lute and plays.) 

My dearest wife ! go fetch the deadly lance, 
And let me forth to the wild warlike dance. 

(He throws the lute away^ and rushes from tlie place.) 

(To 6e continued.) 
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" Nunc est bibendnm ; nnnc pede libero 
Folsanda tellus.** Hob. 

** Sib Toby. Dost thou think, because thoa art Tirtaous, that 
there shall be no more cakes and ale ? 

'* Clown. Aye, by St. Anne, and ginger shall be hot i* the 
mouth too.*' Shakspebe. 

" Heap on more wood — the wind is chill- 
But, let it whistle as it will, 
.We'll keep our Christmas merry stilL" 

Mabbqon. 



Christmas ! old Christmas ! What word is there in oar lan- 
guage so potent to call up happy visions — ^visions of the past, of the 
present, of the future ; visions of days long gone — now lost to us 
for ever — yet so intimately blended with the present that 
they are recalled by us at every turn ; visions of bright hours to 
come, which are yet unborn in the womb of Time. How the 
heart warms as it remembers the merry meetings — the songs — the 
smiles — ^the dances — that, in hours of our youth, welcomed old 
Christmas as a friend to our homes ! What scenes in the olden 
times of merry England ; what dreams of our fireside in years to 
come ; what thoughts of this festive season in times yet distant, 
when we, who now taste the good cheer with our kindred, shall be 
" at sapper, not where we eat, but where we are eaten," furnish- 
ing, perhaps, a Christmas meal to *^ a certain company of politic 
worms," — are conjured up by this simple word. 
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Oh! How imagination loves fo pictui*e ^he Teoejitioaof Gfakt- 
mas by our ancestors in their old baronial casllesit* - Whet- a 
subject for a painter would be the fine old lialb, dedted wfitklhe 
sacred misletoe (so worshipped by their foregoers) andxhotiy; 
with their tables of Oat, crowned with hondst E»glbli' ftire^ wd 
tankards of the '* old October, brown^ and bright," etnpti<dd almost 
as soon as filled, by the pbrtly origmals v£ ottf^t's^SWstaffi- 
the lord and the vassal, the lady and the* serf, aft m^ to^ieel^bitite 
the happy festival,-*with the old yeomen, <*5n fsdr round bellies 
with good capon lined," trowHng the cftrol> and draaning the 
flagon in honour of the season that, to the peasant &R the priuce, 
brought the joyful tidings of salvation. How bcaatiflil does Sir 
Walter Scott describe the welcoming of Christsaag by our fiilhers ! 

** And well our Christian sires of old 
Loted wh^n the year its course had rolled^ 
And broni^ blithe Chnstnos baek agab, 
Witbi aU to hospitable tram. 
Domestic and religioas rite 
Gave honour to the holy night ; 
On Christmas eve the bells were rung ; 
On Christmas e^fc -the mass was sung } 
That only night, in aH the year, 
Saw the stoled priest the chalice rear — 
The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with hoUy green ; 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
To gather in the misletoe. 
Then opened wide the Baron's hall, 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all ; 
Power laid his rod of rule aside, 
And Ceremony doffed his pride. 
The heir, with roses in his shoes, 
That night might village partner thoose ; 
The lord, underogating, share 
The vulgar game of **post and pair :" 
All hailed, with uncontroUed deUghty 
And general voice, the happy night 
That, to the cottage as the crown. 
Brought tidings of salvation down." 

fifAHMtoN, Introd. to ea&t. S: 

But, although these good old times are gone, Christmaff still 
brings its scenes of happiness. It is at this season that'fHends 
long separated meet with happy hearts around the cheerful 
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iieahrth ; grandair^e and their grandcbildr^nj parents axid ohil^ren^ 
brotli^l^ and sisters, the loving, and the loved at this time afsemble 
togedier; and oh! if the stern iace of Winter ever snxilei it must 
bd upon scenes like tfais^ Who cannot see '' in his mind's eye '' the 
grandfhtber smiling, even in his age of ^* second childishness and 
r- mere oUivion/' b» he* looks upon the little ones that climb his^ knee 
fbrthelif Christinas kiss— the father wondering as he counts th^ years 
tiiat have passed since he entered Hymen's net — the mother with 
b^r infant in ber anns-^the children playing round the hearth in 
all the unconsciousness of that happy age — and all delighting in 
eaeh other's society ? While there are in the world scenes like 
this^ we need not envy the Christmasses of our forefathers. 

Bat there are, alas) some whose Christmas passes far dif- 
ferently; some who know not these merry meetings, but who, 
solitary as they are, spend Christmas alone by their desolate fire- 
sides, with poverty and misery for their only companions; no 
happy circle opens to receive them ,* no festive hearth invites them 
to partake of the universal joy ; no groaning board bids them 
'' eat, drink, and be meny ;" no voices of kindness and love utter 
sweet prayers for the happiness of their Christmas — the mirth of 
their new year. The bells, that ring in the season of plenty and 
merriment, wake them only to beggary and despair, mocking their 
agony with unseasonable joy. They hear of others going home 
to their friends — they have no friends, for poverty has left them 
none — they have no home, 

** For, -without hearts, there is no home." 

They go forth in their friendlessness ; they wander to and fro in the 
streets, but they hear on all sides the greetings of the season, and 
they turn, sick at heart, to their own solitary dens, and feel (how 
keenly, God alone knows !}— 

** The solitude of passing their own door 
"Without a welcome." 

Sometimes, even in the midst of the happy circle, there may be 
a sorrow — the deeper because concealed. One seat that was last 
year filled may be vacant now ; perhaps the loved of all — the 
good, the beautiful, the gentle— may be missing from the accus- 
tomed place. . Perhaps the father, whose gr^y hairs lent so beautiful 
a moral to the last year's festival, may have gone down to " the house 
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appointed for all living^'' to sleep with bis fathers the sleep that 
knows no waking. 

Is there nothing to be learnt from this ? The Egyptians placed 
a skeleton in the midst of their feasts, to teach the revellers that, 
bask as they might in the sunny hours of pleasure, ^'to that 
favour must they come at last;" — a wise and salutary lesson. 
Yes, there is a lesson to be learned from it. If, spite of all things. 
Death must come to all of us at last, and, since we know not how 
soon it may come to us, how careful should we be to contribute, as 
much as we are able, to the happiness of those with whom Death 
will one day lay us equal. Then, as we gather round the Christ- 
mas hearth, we shall feel the satisfaction of having made others 
happy ; and thus draw down on us, from all sides, the wish which 
we express for all kind readers — the wish of a merry Christmas, 

and a happy new year. 

C. S. ll. 
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Daughter of Tellus, lover of Narcissus, 
Thou whose chaste beauty, by love unrequited, 
Withered away, like the last flower of Autumn, 
Nipped by stern Winter ! 

Bcho ! sweet Echo ! thou false one, yet faithful^ 
Faithful to passion, which made thee its victim ; 
False to the secrets which fond lovers utter 
Wildly at midnight 1 

Why, from the cavern, the rock, and the mountain, 
Teirst thou the tales which to thee are confided. 
Mocking the fervour of lovers forgetful, 
Warm vows repeating? 

Voice of the Unseen, I would not have thee silent ; 
I love the responses thou fling'st o'er the valleys ! — 
Here, as a tribute, lily-bells Til scatter, 
Tom from Narcissus ! 

He who neglected thy young hearths affections 
For his own beauty's bright shadow in the fountain, 
He now shall lavish the sweets of his bosom 
Freely before thee ! 

Arundel Cecil. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

ESTHER DE VEBMONT. 

A sitdfRT period is piassed over, and the scezie is changed : fVom 
the pomp and clamour of war we turn awhile aside to the silenclB 
of grief— from the hattle field to the house of sorrow. 

SONG OF THE DESERTED. 

** H6 whom I loved is gone, 
Gone in the hoar of mirth ; 
While I am deserted and lone. 
Alone upon earth !- Alone 1 

*** H« breathed the soft vows of love, 
Truth in his blight eye shone ; 
But my hope now rests only above, 
For, alas 1 I am left alone I ^Alone ! 

** He looked upon me with pride. 
He gloried to call me his own ; 
But I am a widowed bride. 
And long hath he left me alone ! Alone ! 

" Doth earth hide his funeral urn ? 
Hath ear heard the funeral moan ? 
Will my plighted one ever return ? — 
Shall I be for ever alone ? Alone ? 

** He whom I loved is gone, 
Grone in the hour of mirth ; 
' While I am deserted and lone ; 
Alone upon earth ! ^Alone !" 

Such were the words that in mournful and melodious cadence 
broke upon Heringford's waking ear ; so sweet was the strain that 
he could have fancied himself already in the Better Land, had not 
its tone and its purport betokened a sorrow that never enters there. 
Now for the first time, since the occurrences in the mine, conscious 
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of passing events^ and possessing but a faint remembrance {of the 
circumstances recently naiTated, it was with surprise that iSd^qvynd 
found himself placed upon a soft bed^ the qnrtaiiia drawn afoond 
him^ and the music of an unknown female voice thrilling witbiA hits 
chamber. He remained as in a dream that he feared to interrfipt^ 
withholding even his breath as the song proceeded. Th^r^ was a 
feeling, JEilmost painful, infused into the words ; and the «q^ foiee 
faltered as, at the conclusion of each verse, the oft-repeated word 
bewailed the sad cause of trouble. Edward felt that whoever sang, 
sang of her own misfortunes ; no indUTerent voibe c6uld have lent 
such pathos to the melody. 

Silently Heringford withdrew a portion of the curtain to observe 
whence the sound proceeded. The room was darkened ; but he 
could see, by the tapestried waUs and tasteM fumkure, that he was 
not among people of a meanly station. On all this, however, 
Edward scarcely glanced, as his eye rested on the singer. She 
sat beside a table covered with embroideiy ; and although beyond 
the prime of life, still bore the traces of once surpassing beauty. 
Her form now was wasted ; her attenuated hands still held, in 
feeble grasp, the lute with which her voice had been accompanied; 
and she bent over it a face on which resignation had evidently 
striven for mastery over the agony of grief. 

As Edward gazed in sympathy with the unknown soirows of the 
sufferer, a light footstep was heard without, the door opened noise- 
lessly, and a younger lady entered, a girl of seventeen, contrastjng 
in every respect with her whose solitude she disturbed. In each 
look, in eveiy movement, was displayed a spirited and a meny 
mind. Her nut-brown hair fell in ringlets, unrestrained^ her dark 
eyebrows Momus himself might have arched and pencilled, while, 
from beneath their long lashes, flashed a pair of beaming, roguish 
eyes, whose glances he only who could gaze upon the bright sun 
unharmed, might hope to meet with impunity. The smiling lips, 
t00| told the same tale of happiness that beamed from every line of 
those fair, joyous features. Her dress^ unlike that of the other 
lady, was neither sad nor simple, but bore^ on the contrary, abujiT 
dant token of female vanity and female taste. 

" I come to relieve guard, sweet Esther,'* said she ; ^* I find 
thou hast been singing the old song again ; it is not with such sad 
music as that that our patient should be awakened.'' 

*' He hath seen trouble, Annette," replied the other, " or we 
should not find him thus. He will awaken to sorrow as siuely 
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as to light : with what melody more fitting could he then be 
greeted ? " 

^ Why should he awaken to sorrow ? " asked Annette. " Is 
this bright world so full of it ? '* 

^^ I, at least, have lived to find it so ! ** i-eplied the other, with a 
sigh, as she passed out of tlie chamber. 

** Poor Esther!" murmured the girl, as she took up the lute, 
left by the sufierer : — 
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The birds in May are merry and gay, 

But I am merrier far than they : — 

And why ? 

These can but enjoy the passing day ; 

While I 

Can recall, at will, what hath passed away, 

With that or the future, to sport and play :— 

Nor take I note of what others will say j 

They tnay call it folly, but I *U obey 

The law of creation : * Be happy and gay ! ' 

The Uw of creation His mine to obey, 

*^Be happy and gay !,* — * Be happy and gay ! 



> » 



^* There ! " cried she, as her wild lay was concluded, '* that 
ought to awaken the wounded knight and hero in arms." 

** I am awake," replied Edward, as she drew the curtains apart, 
and sat beside the bed, '^ but ere I thank the unknown musician, 
will she tell me where I am, and how I was transported hither ?" 

*' Thou art in bed," replied the girl, ** and wert transported 
hither upon a litter. The questions are not too sensible, yet are 
they replete with wisdom, when compared with the raving nonsense 
thou hast talked this week or fortnight past" 

" Have I been here so long ! " exclaimed Heringford, as his 
desire to hasten to his own village and to Kate Westrill again took 
possession of his restored faculties. 

'* All further questions, convalescent hero, I will forestall," 
added Annette : " know, Sir, that this is my father s house ; that, 
my father*s name is de Vermont, who saw thee fall, and, in part • 
payment of a debt in Paris contracted, had thee brought hither, 
and commanded his household to tend thee well." 

*' I am grateful to him," replied Edward : " to thee, also, my 
gay young nurse. Hast thou held- this office from the first?" 

" No," replied Annette de Vermont, " thou hadst at first a 
nurse of thine'own country, that found thee out, and would not 
leave thee — I forget his name." 

VOL. I. NO. VII. u u 
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•' "-Mw Mftybinl?" • \ .:=- • .-o -/. • 

' ^* The same. He is itbsent now on a A6it joOKie^/ttbttt^iK^ 
96emed long anxious to undertake/' • ,' .nt :^r.u*\ 

"Who," asked Edward, " is the lady that waahfe^ Bvmi^'ucm^^ 

** Bidst thou see her?'' replied Annette: «*thlBi«*i!W« ^poor 
Esther, my father's sister. She also htttti been tby wirse/'*- >f">*= 

"She appears to be labouring under some heaty' afflictions.^ '^ 

*^ Poor Esther I " sighed Annette. '*At another thne I-will tell 
thee her story. — But I promised my ftthe^ thftt he shdulikAdW 
when thon couldst speak with him ; therefore, adieu." - ' • 

Beyond what has appeared from the al>ove conrersatioii, we 
have little to say in explanation of Heringford^s present positkiri. 
His wound had been slight, but the excitement c&used'by prtftfotai 
events went fer to increase the danger of the illness frdAi whiteh he 
had now recovered. De Vermont, the reader will remember,' ^as 
tended by Edward at Paris, and now rejoiced at an opportunity of 
returning the benefit. •' 

The interview between Edward Heringford and' his HeW'ftiend, 
gave rise to a free interchange of grateful sentiment t all ftteefefesary 
explanation of past events, and information concerriitig the^ftitttfe, 
ti'as given; among the rest, a fact became knoi^n that' iBtousi^fidl 
Edward's latent energies. Harfleur must surrendei". Want of 
food and other causes, rendered it impbssible for thetdw'rislpd^pie 
to resist any longer; and, unless succour arrived witliin a* statM 
time, the town was to be given up to the Ei^glidh. The stipuiktod 
period within two days would be completed ; then, as Heringgi^d 
knew, the campaign would be at an end, and soon agaiti might'h'6 
look upon the quiet cOts of Ellerton — again receive th^ blessing of 
the pious pnest, and protect Kate Westrill from the fury of tfa6 
storm that seemed gathering in strength about her head. 

Such thoughts as these were occupying Edward's tblhd whetil>e 
Vermont left the chamber, and the cheerful voice of Annettef dAce 
tnore aroused him. ' ' 

" Thou hast spoken in thy madness," said she, ** among 'Others*, 
of one Sir Richard Ellerton ; he is an object of tfeep interest tb 
the inmates of this house. What knowest thou of hfm ?" 

" Is it with Esther that he is connected'?'' inquired HeringfOrd, 
as he remembered the visions in the Orchard. ' - 

^' It is ! How was that discovered ?" 

" I have heard him mention the name," replied 'Ed%ai^ ; -''Ijut 
thou hast promised to tell me her story. Let meliear' it iibW.'* 



'^At once/' said Annette. ''It is short, but. fidl . of ^frrow. 
WhwKin^^iiDfrJSslheie vf^tjom^, sheJwas.cQ^ideFed.^ba ^lIe of 
Paris ; for she lived then in the capitali Tf^ith her fimulj, in thesaoxfi 
h6iM»e>^ii^ob my farther' so lately was aUacbeci . JQsther d^Ver- 
laoDt Tiw» tke>oefitre4>f atti'^ction to all the young i^en aFounc}, but 
none sucpeeded ioi winQing her aSec.tk>ns. She.waa gay, and.Taii| 
perha^j b^^rayaunt^s heart, is^ and ever was^ warxo and fwre. 
I .baf^«^s|L]d<4ibat Eatbei^ looked upon all men indifferently* This 
wa^ Jtoi^' the ca^e,* until a stranger: came — ^a yoiiug.and bandscone 
^Englishman. JL^ all others^ be saw Esther de YenuoKty ax^d 
laTQ(Ji$[^i8r<wa9 the passion that n^ aunt retujrned and cherisl^. 
TJbe yomg stranger called bipself Sir Bichard EUerton. He .^aji 
giooiaay aDd^r^e^erved to all but Esther | he gave no account of 
bln)$0lf.. My sLuj^B parents likied him not; neither did b^r 
hrf^tb^r^ my falser. Opposition determined the young Estber 
mora strongly in hi« favour. At his solkitation she fled, and 
to him was married privately." 

" And he.dfserted ber ?" sajd Edward. 

*lBe9x the manner of it/* replied Annette. " She had retired 
with hiqi to a mean lodging, as he said, that they might not be 
founds The next day after their marriage he made excuse to 
leave ,h«^. Qut it was not. until two onontbs aHer this that Esther 
4e Yi^r^fcpnt^ ^ae rosy with beaUb and gaiety, then pale and 
^ttaIid>~rT9fa& nhf> bad been the. pride of Paris, — in ^ bcgg^r'^ 
gai?bi;3tmimoiied eourage to apprpacb ber parents' door. WariQly 
imd joyfuVy.was the unbs^py.girl recjeived. She breathed np 
word of reproapb against ;the base, villaiix by whom she bad bei^n 
deserted.; she. said.sbe had wait^ for him so long aSi her ipeaiia 
woukl permit ; she bad sold her dress piecemeal, and replaced it 
by common rags^ that ^k^ might buy &od, poor and insufficient as 
it fv^ji for those two months ; ^be had endured for him the wprst 
priyati^^ butipiurinured not ; she W9s co];i£deQt he would returp^ 
he must, for he had told her that he would ; and had he not sworn 
tp. b^ faj^ul ? It were well for thee, dear aunt, hadat thou but 
IgiQ^n, suspicion ! She came home,, she said, only to wait for 
him ; she could not say what detained him^ but was angry if they 
bipte^^I^^' he never would return. Every week she went to the 
old lodging, to ask whether he yet was there. Her parents 
died, — her brother married,— I was born; but, through ^very 
cbange of ciroamstQnce, she still pays a weekly visit to that bouse 
to inquire for Richard^ or, if she be absent from Paris, leaves 
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word* that sKe'istobc itifoi*ine(l Wtfeti'^lJe'^Jtimei^WJtetti? ^TitWs 
day she expects him ; but every day 0lt« gfdW^'v^^M^it'kfd^'tdim 
8ickly, — the grave' will close over Esflicr'iere fad td%lH)tfii'fahi 'has 
been so faithful will return !*' ''*'" »« ""t "I 'wijfb'* 

« She must not hear of him/* saM Bfll^att. ^^Hufipl eVer 
named him in her presence t'* ' -•• '-.!♦- ^M^i^Ajhi. 

"No," replied Annette; **! allot^efl Iter only tt^W^A-tiidNj 
when thoii wert calm. I dreaded lei^ woi^ of tMn^<«tfoiil&Jtddil 
to her affliction. Is he so veri/ bad ?*" ' '= ' '.''•- '"•' • ' »:ii"«' 

Edward sighed tnoumfully ; Anhetteidid liofpt^'atei^i/^tena- 
tion. There was silence in the room, and al!^ttf *it)b64;i6^'^e'eye 
of Annette, as she thought of her auntTslong sofi^^ft 'i.-m.i/ 

' ' / (J - ' ..,q /- riiii'. ^'.i '\iy 

' " ' ' ' . ^ ' I" , . " -i //(j'j'i- •ji 

' ' • ' f -i • ' ' r ■ : - . 1 • ' : I >f //.'» I i • ■ 

CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH wii ni i >il 

■ J ' ' "I ' " ri- t^t H <i I if I 

AiGOeVNTS FOIL MAT .IM^y^IRD^S MWVUClSi JROM. HABfLEUB, AHD RELATES AN 
EVENT CONNECTED WITH THE SUBJECT OF THE TKECtDISG ,CaAFTEVU 

The physician who came in the evening pr6^(AuidM EiWeltd per- 
fectly recovered J , and the following daj^ b^' ¥a« jrtSttiftel'to 
leave his room. At the breakfast table he foTind'l5ijTr^riW)iit i«id 
his daughter, with their unfortunate relative, traiiting' tt]('^*fe«eftve 
him, and offer congratulations on his return to'h(6kltfa.^= Henng- 
ford looked with pity on Esflier'^ wasting feVn^,' ^Hd^ Hel-^iigbs 
served to increase the abhorrence which ' l]f6 'al^cJa^^ftlffol'^be 
conduct of Sir Richard EUerton. • i •z^-m .,,;,. 

We speak of Sir Hichard Ellerton ; arid may M Wi^ttj' i^erbaps, 
take this opportunity of stating that we do hot thereby "dtkafyW^tge 
his right to that title. When Richard Benstbne Was w^dd^ to the 
Lady Beatrice, the distinction was Reacted arid obtained fhMSA- the 
villagers, although marriage made it not le^Hy ftiS ^dHfe'pl?**^^ 
prompted him to assume so good a trareltitT^ WAii^' M^i^ was 
readily conceded to him by the wretches with -Wbtftn h€f iaHSbellRed. 
It i^, therefore, for the sake of atoiding utiri^elS^i^^oii^^iteion, 
and for that reason only, that Richard' Benfetone'fe'^p<ifad4i^6f by 
the historian, as well as by his own d6mpknioiA^}iSA Bfi^'^ictiard 
Ellerton. This explanation made, we rediihl6''d«^"it^;Hnd 
rejoin the party at De Vermont's breakfest-fftbte! •«''J''J"»' -»>' I 
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-r(t^ Itris str9Age,*'jfAid 4i^n^e^tlQ, '^ thftt thjr friend who was h^re at 

M.it*IiMv«. windiy suspicions/' replied Edward; *'how did he 
behave before he started ?" 

- * ri Y&ryx^d\j. jVt Ofiejtiix^e he was dancing a^id singing ; than," 
added she, laughing, ** he would make love to me for an hour or 
t^tl, fmi bj^^ejgk oiff ^udd^lj with sqme rude speech that he int^^ded 
isbpUld.^poilMeyerythi]^. At last he could contain himself no 
longer, and fairly danced out of Harfleur." ; , 
n. t^iW^^t:thB» i8,,tbe,iqatli^.with him V ^sked De Vermont. . 
"3l«we,J»beliave," , 

Annette laughed merrily* '^ Yes/' said she ; *^ that accounts 
for his clumsy politeness towards me. He was afraid of letting 
me grow too fond of him, lest I should be disappointed !" 

'* How foolishly," said Esther, gravely, *' do young girls talk 
of love !" 

Annette made no reply ; for she knew what feelings prompted 
the remark. < . . 

" I suppose," said Edward, addressing De Vermont, " that I 
am not at liberty to walk itl the town.' I mttst €onsMl«r myself a 
prisoner of war." 

',M.":3Pw!^ki »ot,jtl}lit, .we.dread espial," replied De Vermont; 
'^ i(ei99. lA^fUX all f^om thee* But we are now too far fallen to think 
of wary.si^QetormjOJrrow Harfleur is lost. What need, then, can 
, Vfe bay^ of prisoners I" 

"So art th»9iu,free to go whither thou desirest," added Annette ; 
. '^fibiit TPti^ra not yet to the camp, lest, we still think thee mad ; there 
. is nothing. to need immediate presence, and to-morrow we shall all 

leave together." 
- ..,.'* ;^atbei; than oppose thine arguments, my fair persuader," 
..9QpU^d.Edw^d, " I wi}l abide here the events of to-morrow." 

J ..f A tra^jB^of 8^x>ae p^rcpptible,'* obsfxved Annette, ''clouded, 
'.[hf^,^V^tyhj. the worn-out phrase ' fair persuader,* — 1 require Jess 

■fWpsty;,fion?plim^nt^." 

. r , g})^ly aftex ^eringford accompanied De Vermont into the town, 

;oMI^<^^.^^^ letter haying business with De Gaucourt, d'^Bstoute- 

' .yjjy^ .a^jthc o%\^^ brave French commanders, Edward was soon 

JfiA J^J^ps^f-. His J^rst imputee was to walk upon the walls, that 

.{^Qiffiigbt behp}d th^ British camp; thither, therefore, did he 

. beti^ibin^elf^and thence looked down upon the besieging army. 

The regular linj^s^, of Henry's camp, thg soldiers travelling hither 



a^d thither wHbio Of the B^ntioeU testipg; i<}ly,at.^fU',J^^|,^t|^«| 
now silent pieces, of arUller^i ba,tteripg. r^a|9^ ,ajg^.,^Q^i^Sjof 
all kinds, stood exposed^ as on a map, to his view. In aA9l|^|: 
direction the blue sea was yisiblei and bi^ he^rt,;.^/^fijpe4,^xhe 
tl^ought how soon ho shouldr .'Tecross i^ apd jiend.,|^|ej^^a)to 
her who needed hi^ preseaqe,. Fears oame into .j[^ia(ff]yp4;WbP 
thought of the long tjme duripg>whi9h,^ate had reipgua^<^^<^ 
exposed unaided to the wiles of Spenton. Her faith ^e,,9^fC 
doubted. ,/ , v • " 

Retumiag towards jpe yern[K)nt*s znansie^^ Q^riif^ord wa^ sur- 
prised to see Mat Maybird, on fool, a^dy^nqing tfitii^ardalfifp.. ^^^ 
was no less astoi^ished* .^ i i; ^i 

^' I left thee ill in bed/* cried he; ''h^w. comes ijt. that f see 
thee now walking along the streets of Harfleur?" - : ^^^,,,„ 

"Can I not recover?" replied £dward; "but wbit^f^^^as 
Mat Maybird been wandering?'* ., ..,^ , 

" Half waj to Pari8>" replied Mat ; " wilt hear me give acj^nt 
of myself ? Know then that when last we travelled that^waj Irsp^ 
a girl that I took for an angel; Marie Santelle was h^ ^9^ef but 
I find she's only a witeh." . ^ [ » 

" Hast been tp visit her ?" ' ^ ., .. ,. ^f 

" Ay, truly ; and I find myself rightly serv^ f^ t^^i^^fipg a 
French girl» Frei¥)hmeii are^ n^any of them, scqun^re)^ bu^ 4he 
women and girls are rogues every one* — Ye^ every '9^e^.>|^tt]]^^t 
exception 1" ',.-../" 

" And Marie Santelle r . . ,/,;..,.. 

"Marie! who is Marie! I know her not! I lyish I j^a4<P^J^ 
known her I The little jade, sh^ is wo^a^tban all!'*.. * |^. ; . > 

''Hath she offended greatly, or is it but a lover's quanseL^j^ift 
thus moves thee V* 

" Lover s quarrel !" cried Mat; " I am not angered hy,/i^cih jf^ 
that! It is— a lover's kiss !" . i . ^ 

" There is a rival, then, in the case?" ,, ..(y 

"Rival indeed!" cried Mat Maybird; " rivalled r,by;.,av:iiQ|l?v 
like that ! a man, thou callest rival, a man 1|hat.W9u]^ berf^iEen a 
tailor's jest!" „ ,, . 

Edward laughed at his friend's demonstration of jealoa^. , '-; 

''Let me hear," said he, "the story of thy woe." , •. .»,.„! 

"I went to see Marie," replied Mat:—" I thou^t:3bei|^ 
better taste than to prefer an animal like that ! — ^Therc^ E^.^at 
in the wood by the village, — under a tree, — this thin^t ?fl^. jft* 






Kii'ees tfeferijTifeT; 'she took liol3[ of its pdw, and I saw them — kissihg ! 
— I*ff'i^Ver fefaithfUl to another FVench girl; they are all rogues 

iJ^k^' '' ';■''' ' '' ' 

^''^^iRut Marid never gatd thee any promise?*^ 
^- **^S^e encbtffa^e<i'ttie,*' replied Mat; '^she did not say she ^^as 
iii feivfe* 'i^K ' that cleft 6kewer of a man !— I would not mind it 
haft she found ^bme tetter man. Never will I put faith in a French 
gfrlagaih!* ' ' ^ 

*' Make no vows, Mat ; let us go home to dinner !*' 

'^^Ah!* said Mat Maybird, ** there is Mademoiselle de Ver- 
tiiditt, — ^hat a sweet creature that is !"• 

*' AH French girls, Mat, are, without excfeption, rogues." 

^i reti^ct!** cried Maybh'd, *'I will except Annette de Ver- 
mont!" . . 

^'In due time they reached the house, and found Annette alone : 
Esther had gone out for her usual walk. 

^^ Htf !** cried the merry girl ; " Master Maybird is returned as 
^ttd^fy as he departed f Welcome back to thy quarters, most 
et^ratic knight !'' 

** I shall never stray from thee again, Mademoiselle,'' replied 
Mat, ''unless I can return better pleased than I am at present.'' 
' ^ What dire misfortune' hath overwhelmed thee?*' 
" '^* IHs ribt to the credit of thy sex," replied Mat ; '* for thy sake, 
tfifeftfere, \diri keep it secret." 

*' A most elegant way of parrying my curiosity," said Annette, 
** but it will not shelter thee. Thou shalt not resist a lady's wish 
ta know xvhat' has Occurred. Speak, therefore ?* 

" Shortly," replied Mat Maybird— '* since I must tell^-I had 
^en 'm laire with a disagreeable ^rl, and have had my passion 
eradicated in a most disagreeable manner. Heringford hatli been 
my fether confessoi* ; I give him permissibn to tell my secriets ; for 
myself, I have already forgotten all about the matter/* 

** Thou hast a short memory," said Annette; " hoW long hath 
fM^ forgetfulnesff lasted,^ — an hour?* 

'' '*^Sitice I saw thee, Mademoiselle Annette,'* replied Mat, 
bowing. 

The c6mp\\menieA lady colottred, but soon proceeded tb obtain 
the whole history of Mat's adv^entures with Marie Santelle, which 
wel^ utidei^fng a full course of merry comment when Esther 
eiiterfed the rbom, paler than usual, and, seating herself upon a 
ccilich, biirst into tears. 
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Amiettd IxBoUftted at 6ttce to me^t her^ comfbiied as'#eQ% site 
wfts able in a compassionate tone, atid asked the cause' of lier annfs' 
sorrow. Esther placed a trembling hand upon the gTrl's arm, ani 
looking at her with aflection through her tears : — 

*' He is returned," said she, '* I have spoken with him.'* 

Annette well understood that it was Sir Richard Ellerum to 
whom she alluded. 

"Did he come to seek thee?** she inquired. 

"Of course, — of course; — ^whereibre else should he be liere? — 
But he knew me not. I was young and comely when he saw me 
last. Am I much changed, Annette V 

Annette could no fenger restrain her grief at this simple question, 
the answer to which involved the recall of so many sorrowing 
years. 

'•I see, Annette," continued Esther, *• I see that I am, — ^I must 
be, — altered ! Yet I am not so very old ! I might have pleased him 
still with my appearance had I not worn myself out by fretting! — 
It was wrong, — ^it was wrong ! I should have known my Richard 
would return.'* — ^Again she gave vent to her afliction. — '*r saw 
him in the streets, and ran to meet him," continued she ; ** I was 
happy, — Oh, so happy ! — ^to meet with him again !— He shook me 
off, and said he knew me not. — It is sad, very sad for me, Annette, 
but I cannot marvel at it 1 He never saw me dressed in sad gar- 
ments — and yet I sorrowed only for his loss. Had he known that, 
had he known how faithful his unhappy wife has been ! — ^but he 
could not know it! I am no more the same, I am no more the 
Esther that he bore ftom my father^ house, — my cheeks are pa&e 
avd hollow-^^they were not so tle^'r^-^niine eyes then were not 
sunken as now ^ef are» I was health]^, and full of iilb then ; liorw 
J ieutt dying, treary, and broken hearted ! No wonder he kn^fw me 
net I Foov Richard ! he shall not know it ! It would grii^V^ Ma 
soul to see how I am alteied V 

f'EBtiiert my dear Esther T sobbed Annette^- **0 isSk n^t 
thtos ! Tdlk not of death and bfoken hearts !>-I cannot bdi^ to ntle 
thee in this ttite! > Dear Esther, think not of hint !'« ^ '^ «^ 

'^fRvinkiiot ofthim !'' repeated the nn'B^t&r ; *• AmMte^, fc^W^* 
httrimidy helovea mo^deaiiy !-^e swore >it,''faidi$8't^'l«oBl^'U]r 
hdvetold me &be. '<* ileknew me not'r'Obnti]^iddHrfi^;'^ii<^g- 
to tbe punfiii thought. ^ ^ H<e had fin^olt^n E^h^r V^t 1^^ miJ^ 
aflep'all the years of absenee, buthetwiw hotm^ f^AhiH' thai I- 
am changed so sadly ! '* ' ■ • » 



ind^ ! mj^ kiiKJ^, mj »fffptix)iwte Eatb^r, how. s^wl, it i» tl^it 

Esther ! — would thou badBt.9eTer.«e<n» that XMn V\ 

" Thou ^yp^ftkeat kiiMjUy, s^eet piece/' n^Ued Ealiwi " batitis 
wrong to murmur thus., .Through all, I fed that still he loves the 
imi^e of what once I was. It is my own fault that that image ia 
aU efiacedr Oh that I could restore the past year? of youth and 
merriment — oxJy for Richard's sake! Aijd yet — I know it is a 
selfish feeling — but I have felt so much of trial and sorrow upon 
earth, I would I were with the saints.- in heaven 1" 
'< Esther I Esther I" sobbed Annette, '^ my poor £stb0r V* 
Every eye. in the .room ivas dimmed at sight of the wasted form* 
of the virtuous Esther, as she lay now calm and silent upon the 
couch, her thin hands joified in pragrer. None heard the aspira- 
tion, but each petitioned for its fulfilment^ even though it were that 
she be released from her exhausted frame ; for, alas ! the enp <ef 
her sorrow overflowed ; the hearty loi^ filled with su£brkig, at 
this last, heayy st^d^e was broken ! 
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CHAPTER THE Km^TEENTH. 

THE SIEGE OF HARFLEUR ARRIVES AT A 0ONGLU8IOV — SO DOBS 

MAT MATBIRD. 

T^B day yiqxe wearily away, for the sorrow of Esther was 
shared by the whole £Eunily^-6yen Mat Maybird was cloaded,iind, 
although ho oocasionaUy exchanged fires ^vith Annette^ neither had 
mnch spii^it to. the task* Esther hensdf relapsed into k^r uaaal 
qaie0 maai&er, but her dieek was paler than before, 'her bands 
were less steady, and her lip occasionally quivered. 

,Xowinrds evening a messenger arrived to say that rescue traH at 
hand.. The iateUigeace caused a momentary excitement : EdwatvL 
and De Vermont hastened to the walla t l^e intlended resetie-x^an 
in^^jijflSinent hand.-^was idready beaten off, and the prospects of the 
citiz^ip.were hopeless still. Returning to the house, they'feaiid 
the news .bad preceded them, for the inmafieis were again occupied 
in tbf( worik they had fcr the time intermitted— of packibg together 
th^ few valuables intended to be cai^rjed with them firom their lost 
home. 
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Another night passed; a new day arose: in the evening th^ 
town was to be surrendered^ the old inhabitants were to leave, thq 
English to take possession. - At noon the family assembled 
together^ to dine in .that bom^ for the last time- J^s^er bad not 
noticed the approaching cl^ang^ ; Am^iffi. c^ed little for it, since 
they were to go to. Paris, and she.prefefi^ that to remaining 
blocked up in,]9arflear. De Vermont, who knew the disturbed 
state of the^pit^ JloiQked.fo]r»:ard.,wi|th fLiixie^ to the time when 
he should be compelled to inside. tberCp. , 

** I wonder^ Master ,Maybird," said Annette, '' whether we 
shall ever moet figain, after this day's parting !" 

f* I know^npthp.w,''. r^pUed^Ma^, f'but I hope we shall, Made- 
moiseUer^yet there is no business to tak^ us again to Paris.'' 

** PMrnY cried Annette; ** I like that place; it is so gay and 
lively, so differeiit from this dull Hi^rfleur I" 

" Dull!" .pried, Mat J^layWrd; " that is an imputation on thy 
company-— on ][ne and fldward."., . . ,.. 

'^ I am glad ye take it," replied Annette, ** for you have not 
laughed once to-day ! Where are your spirits ?*' 

" They heard thou wert going, and fled directly : it would have 
been absurd in them tp wait. Ah, how happy will Paris be 
to-morrow!" 

'^ If that be izUended for a complinpient,!" i:^|^ed Annette, *' I 
understand thee not. Master Heringford is silent; his tongue 
hath holiday to-day." 

" I was thinking," said Edward, M of thy first remark, and 
wondering whether, we should^ mee|;.ag^. ,>. I, thpjpe this kind 
family will not be among the friends lost in the wprld !" 

" Let us not think of the future," said De Vermont 

" No," added Annette, "it is far too dreary. And yet we 
shall, no doubt, contrive to enliven it when it comes." 

" Thou, Mademoiselle," said Mat Maybird, " mightest enliven 
a sleeping hedgehog." , j 

" Well done, Master Maybird !" laughed Anufstte. " A com- 
plimentary speech, for once, original a^d uncpmn^on^ Thou 
wouldst hftve.improved greatly undej: pay ttpfrnfl^i nou^^a iori tv.. 

" Pity," said Mat, " that I cannot havemorq.pf it.V.j^ , ,^,,^.3., 

Soon after the party again separated ;i th^ feflftijy ^^ iPfijU^^ifmont 
to prepare for. leaving the town, .. {^,^ . .no l ... ; 

All WW at length ready. The gat^^ of Harfleiwr,h^.i)gej^ 9Jpe^ 
throughout the day, and from earliest dawn the exiled inhabitants. 
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grouped' ill Bad c6mpanl€^, had^beeh departing; >The brave soldier, 
l^adii%'tbe ^eisth'pbLWr^ihm. ^c^&^thettesAnteAiyf'hia domestie 
hekriW/^Ms Vift "and ' tehd^ child, *ti^de in- mottmful silence 
dV^r'tlie' {hfeshoM he ^ hid sb ir6!>!y drfefaded. The poor 
citizen, Wb6 had'spei^t his u!f 'to'buyartt^, irtiat he ttiight aid the 
cVoBfe'^ff his '(*uhtry,'^an(fetedat7ay' 'with feltei-ing «tep, a black- 
^Jr^d^gHti^^ UiAhg 6ii his inn, ari&'a little batidlel at his back, 
(iiibtgiifiit^* all ^ t&at hi ttrigbt fcaVe diacred^ thV^gb pbymjr, to filch 
from the victor's due. Around 'hitti' pitj'infg *fi4ends, themselves 
^((uainy^TOflorn;— Mr'girlsJ'worn by famiiW*,'-»^yoang men, ex- 
hausted with exertion'i~the (fld, the wise, boWed by anxiety, in sad 
proc^itiii'l'eit'^he''a6voteft 'iownl' *Atttln6W,'tob, the family of De 
Vermont 'Wis'']|)ft!^aa^fed'i tBSjr;- t(56,'ctoss6d fbr the last time the 
Arisi^d'of the hotiSfe of their fathers.' Edwitrd and Mat accom- 
panied their friends through the British lines, to lend what infiaence 
f hfeir ^reseti^^ codd ^fibrd. The paHitigwas'friendly on both' sides : 
De Vermont had an especial feeling in favour of Heringfoi^, and 
Mat Mkybil-d, ^if truth mtist be' told, had an especial ftelhig in 
favour of Annette, who gaVehis hand a very vicious squeeze, that 
he received in all humility. " Adieu, Master Heringford," said 
she; '^ I wish thee every happiness ; but take care of thy friend, 
Maybird — there is danger in his company !" 

The heart-broken Esther next bade them ' farewell, and with 
tears in her eyes gave earnest of her friendship. 

With lingering steps' the new acquaintances parted from each 
other, for the feelings on either side, though of short standing, were 
strong, 'and "ii^tually rettimed. As their forms wer6 lost in the 
distance. Mat si^edi 

" Why, Mat,'* said Edward, " what can be the matter?" 

'"Noiifiuch," replied Mat; "but Annette de Vermont is a 
nice girl !" 

- " 8d yfe»tei»day was Marie Santelle." 

** Very true," said Mat, " but after all, I think I never was 
rietf ly in love tift now;" 

•-*<*Thouha6t fixed otf a difficult object, if Annette be thy choice, 
for her station is faf above thine, and &eve is little chance of ever 
meeting her again."' . : > 

■'*^<»'I kiidW all this,^ said Mat Maybittl, "but love will level all 
distinctions ; and as for my never again seeing her, so long as 
man' is a locomotive animal I need fear little on that score.' 
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(/n or(2er to preserve the ttwUy qfthe wioUi, thejftkm i^T^mm^ ^^ ^<^ 

' Yfi youtliftil statesmen of the presient age, 
WBo, yet untried, in pal)lic life engage — " 
Te titled laWffiters, who, i^esli from scliool, ^ 
Think nonght so grand, so novel, as to rule — . 
Attend, as though ye heard a Chatham ask, ^ ^^^ 
What motives urge you to the arduous task ! ^, 



'A 
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'Us thy desire lo fpndde wiA eaglf hand 

The a£GBur8 of -empiit^ and & uigb^ laud ; 

Sfty^ then, bonr qualified? On what rely 

Thy lofty hopes? Why dost Ikoawout «o high? ^ 

Ah, true! 1^ spiieadiag bhnt of OHege iMtte *' 

Tan ( vaU insttfioted "bjt tht-«ia«i«rt wd, 
Tou'll mLtb a proideoi, or can "trrite <aii Me : 
Your fimn is fiuill]«B8H**aiid the iniiid wttfum, 
Let's hope more gifted than your beardless chin. 
Perfaftps the ** Untetfs "* irrfte have felt llie dang ' 
Of loud applause which ftM6yf^ yourhkr^gtCe. ^ 
Tea! you ean raise the dot^ent appeal. 
And make the ears, if not the judgm e nt, i^ ;f 
Can boast of cheers and acclatnaliotts proud, 
And verdicts wrested fVom the partial ctx>wd. 
Shoidd stttbborh heiarers censure aught amiss, 
Or should a noisy rabble dare to hiss, ^ ' ' 

Yon loiow fitdl wcffl to calm with outtttetehed htaSA 
The groaaa and dflsnours of ^ unruly band ; 
And with imjestie look and upraised fimmb. 
Can strike the noisiest, starrest brawlers dumb.' 
You've studied, too, with unremitting zeal. 
What on each point to say — and what conceal 
Now, should a migtity controversy rage 
Its blusf ring moment on the Commons' stage. 
How would you speak, young politician ? Tell. — 
And if not thus, — would this not be as well? — 



* An Univeisity society, fer Improvement in the art of sjitfMing^ iGusfOB^ fiw 
harbouring ^ eloquentis satis, sapientiss parum." ■> . ; -^^-oo • 

t A method of convinciiig, handed. dQfn^ by .i£^;riclfa4;9 A^ if^^ 190s of 
orators, (see Cic. de Orat, who there asserts that Pericles. tAniid^fvdL)- Ik is 
eagerly adopted by the speakers of th^ present day, in whose ^efches we wui 
feelingly 3II0W the prevalence of thunder, though we in vain strain «iif eyes to 
catch a glimpse of the flash which is aupposed to produce it 
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** My fellow-coimtrymeii,— -in my poor viev, 

That case is false — ^this other is more tme : 

I think/ thodgiroaH&l pnt^KM yott'aft bent, 

'Twoold be more wise to alter yonr intent" 

As ^iBCS^r *ite «tiefa harendriee to gire 

As reoommcM, nbt Aaur men liotr, to lire. 

Perchance you're skilled V> poi^e the bahmce^ scales 

Of reasoning nice, aiid watch how each preTsilss. . 

To treat a case inyolving life and death 

In well-turned clauses and harmonious breath ; 

And neatly-drawn antitheses t' oppose 

With practised sltiQ, as on the period flows ; 

Whilst tropes and figures lend their sickly aid. 

And omaatwtl of evei^ mxe and graie, 

Till each dott auiUlor ilk taptofc dies; 

*" Well said^lis fine r and Uaa^^ jom ib tba tid«. 

Aad will yon^ ioM^etkitcad as yoa nm; 

T attanpt tliegatAaaes Of a natbndsve? 

And raifle ft loaA^ • wiA aelf-QoapIanait soev% 

Which broader thwiMtni hstTe wiOL'tmuUebame? 

But tell what end you ehMAj-liki;^ in view^-* 

The goodf you sedt-^^e plan whiehTini pursne. 

^ Nay ! I 've an honest pride you cvinot hUmutt 
To write M.F. below a titled Bane f 
Although the Postage Ae^t i mwt coafefls, 
Robs OS of more than half onr useftilaess* 
And 'tis delight to know my saored iormi 
Though duns may pester, bailiffii caanot stem ; 
From debtors^ dangers, and frmn troubles free^ 
So flEir 'tis good a senator to be 1 
And, crowning all, to hare m j speeohes boast 
A column in The Times or Momwg Post; 
And there to find my senteqct^ ifx^ down. 
Though mangled and di^ointed— y^ my own !" 

Is this your object ? This your hope to gain ? 
Then back to school! for there you learnt im yain. 
Each common lout-^ach apple-vending dame — 
Would, if they heard you, bid you do the same. 



* Those who are happy enough to hear much of the oratory of the present 
age^ will readily recdgnise the predominance of the words *'I think," ^* Such is 
my opinion," &c. 

t A dkfb61ical contriT^tfiee of some interested statesmen, to deprive the 
senators <^mueh influence and honour. It has sadly annoyed the collectors of 
autographs. B^rsius evidently had an eye on the present century in the words, 
''blaudd caudam jactare popefio.** It is a clear allusion to a well-known 
** tailed " character yet on the stage of public affidrs. 
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Strange that none know theraselTefl — ^bnt will rereal 
What most it would be wisdom to conceal ; 
And ereiy man, with foUy, OYsrgrown, 
Spies his friend's fiutings-^-cannot see his own. 
Hark I how each woman pn jier neighbour rails t 
Listens to scandal, and to slanderous tales I 
Then judge, tf 6tlier^' talking you could hear, 
How with the world jouf character would fa^'. 

" Have 1 no retain, tHieti, tfc take iajjart! ' 
In sharp debsim^t t^dm Hki^ttiiiay art? 
Have I no right to draw a leiigtheili^ ^tifore ' 
On seaitf where tfale&ei' heads haye dozed T^ore? ' 
Rich, young, and fattrfsoikte'— Hohfh nam^e and f^ifends. 
Endowed iHth all tile gifts wbifihfbrtaiie lends." ' 
^ Bfy'family, too^ unspotted as my name, — 
Of purest blood my' ancestral lineage came. 
Through nobles, warriors, princes, traced as far 
' AJi WlBlatt's'eoflfMMj'ortheBoifaa^war.*' ' '' 
' • • . .t,<ii t'l -" *«»»' 

T)9flesinjouflip<?a^t|ieiw;^d,by$u|rn8; ,, , , ..^, 
Ifow with ambition, ^ow with love \f, bums ; 
And now in scorn it throws its toys awiEiy, 
Ibs^ekabatAle'forandtherday. ' •-;'''* 
Then^lastofal^H^bidsiuKMliep'gaine' - ' ' •>'>'> 'it ill- 
Ini«J^.«sei»rriliit^lh/an(Hh9r qaii|ie<':' . \ n i.v,'rjt •>^* 

**But if the world applauds, must 1 belieye ^ 

'11ieirpki8enottnie--l!heprifise#liicHrrecei^e? •' "' '" ' 
Do nM (I pray you tell «ae> great inen an ' ' 

i]^ piMus praise or oennure attnd or fiiU-?" •• > 

Trust not the changeful praises of a crowd, 

Iffoi* be of others* plaudits vainly proud J **'""' • ' " 

Sesk not Qi»-a6\sf Mbble^s sh^ts and cheers, 

Jfei! Inrn l^pirqffiBT'ddaittevy thinty «ars) 

3pujtt tj»^ f oiOi ;gjl^ «l *tW«^ * toifli^ 
Unworthy^of a moment's labouring. • i ,. 

Let every cobbler from the mixed applause 
' * Take what he gave — and leave me what I wai 

Live with thysetf—stadiMetidBhip soon win isio%^ 
What well beeoout the wisest mam torkaowt' ' - ■ -•" 'U. 

. r H0W weAk thy i#telleet« how pool? thy pride. 
When fame's thy oJQectt.an^ applause ^y guide- ;. UijuU 
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'* But in that brief, cool caUn jinh^le 



Enough of heaven to enable thepi^ to bear , ,, . 

The rest of common, heavy, human hours. 

And dream them tl^rougl^ in ]MLd>sujSei7^Vce } 

Though seemingly emplQyed,.like^«JUl the rest 

Of toillAg breathers* in allotted taska . . 

Of pain ^r pleasure^, ^p. names lor pn^ieflji^ . . 

^VF^»^ch pm: interpal, ipstl^.i^gCDftF' >. 

Woul^ vary }jt tjbifi sp]bjvJ, ajthougl^ thif ,S^n^ v . 

Escapes our highest ^effoxt^ to bis Jjwppy." . , , ., B,sfijoN. 

' ■ »r ■ ■ « ' • 

What is misery ? — Wfew I oomiaeooM a former paper with 
tlie question, " What is happiness V I remarked, that from every 
one we might expect a scHnewitat differeiit afi^^er. What answer, 
then, may we expect to this question ? Of whoin shall we demand 
it? Of the heggar in the stri^s^a^Jieatapds ii^ hiA r9gs, shivering 
beneath the cold hlast of b wintry vasaAf wjlh no homeifind no food ? 
Of the wretch who, driV€Si- fiaad^-the tst^rtf f^amsiH^ of necessity, 
has lifted his hand ag^nat his fellow, and wanders in the woods, 
and hides in the. caves of the mptunt^lfis^ ^hunoing men, lest he 
should meet the doom that Us fmrn^i ha^ m^ritf d ; wbut<beanng ever 
on his soul the blood^ittain^xaiid e'verisoviDgbefiMriii'bi^ mind's eye 
the writhing form of his victim ? Of the outcast, the deserted, 
whose wild laughter bitterly mocks the aching la^o^ries at her 
heart ? Of the woioaq. whojn. the'dark niglit lj«t6Aihto the wind 
and the storm raging «roaad hepp^fWfr hut^ sn^ thfftks of her sailor 
husband, and then tttrttr her wte^ng eye* upon hcfr ^fldren ? Or of 
the rich man, surrounded by his gold"^ and silver, and luxuries, in 
whose family the name once loved the best, once cherished the 
most fondly and. proudly, is now.fi forbidden word? Of the man 
whose fondest hopes'were btigbtod, bfifiause gold ak)tte'tit>^s wanting ? 
Of the father, as h^ bends over the dead form df hfe first-born? 
Demand it of whom you will, there will bie no pausiwgfor a reply. 

But Htnd not my purpose to seek out all the forms in which 
misery makes itself familiar to mankind ; but as I considered hap- 
piness to consist principally in forming for oneself an ideal world 
of beauty and purity, and walking through its fairy paths *^ not all 
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alone/' believing that the bright light of fancy will have pow» to 
shine on all the face of nature, and tinge with wann, glowing 
colours what would else be cold and dreary ; so now I propose to 
consider misery in a somewhat similar manner, partly as it results 
from the exercise of the imagination, but principally as resolting 
from the want of sympathy. 

Now, as there is not any doubt that the delights resulting from 
a well-cultivated imagination, and a fertile fancy, are very great 
ones, it is manifest that those persons who have not the power to 
enter within the boundaries of that most exquisite world of fancy, 
are wanting in a great source of happiness. Still, the mere absence 
of that which can confer happiness, cannot itself be a source of 
misery, as those who have never experienced a delight feel not its 
want. But intellectual pleasures not only delight in themselves ; 
they also have a tendency to, and frequently do, in a very great 
degree, render their owners indifferent to many inconveniences 
resulting from external circumstances, even circumstances which 
would, to persons not so fortified against them, prove a source of 
positive misery. Instances of this will suggest themselves to the 
mind of every reader so readily that I need not bring forward any.* 
So that, although those men who have never wandered in the 
lovely world of the imagination that the mind forms tor itself, 
who have never known the delight of having beautiful forms 
at their beck and nod, to call up as their most wayward fancies 
may will, feel not their loss } yet they are more exposed to the 
troubles of this Ufe, are a more easy prey at least to those numerous, 
petty annoyances with which we constantly meet, and which, by 
their accumulation, are a real cause of unhappiness, inaamuch as 
they have no city of refuge to flee unto. 

But these '* dreams of the imagination " may themselves be a 
fearful source of misery. When one, who in the spring-time of his 
life has formed many a bright anticipation ; one who has made for 
himself an ideal world, enters the rough path of life, and finds none 
who sympathize with him ; when he sees the fairy forms that he 
loved so well — all the bright, fair, pare creations of his young 

* The following anecdote of Newton may not be known to all my readers. 
A gentleman calling upon him, found his solitary dinner laid out, waiting till 
the philosopher should leave his study. Being hungry, he ate it all up, and 
then left the hoose. Soon afterwards Newton came out of his study, and seeing 
the devastation that had been committed, merely remarked, " Oh ! I foi^ 
that I had dined,'* and returned to his pursmts. 
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&QCJ, fading as die brilliant but fleeting rainbow from the heayen; 
)yhen he seeks, refuge i^i.his own heart, and finds not one to foUo\y 
bim there ;— or worse, if he has for a moment fancied that his 
bright Yisiona were realized, that the temple had been visited hy 
the Spirit from heaven, and then awakens to the dread reality that 
it was but a false^ deluding dream ; then, indeed, he grieves for the 
glad hours, and the sweet thoughts, that are gone, to return no more; 
he looks back on them as on a time when his spirit was refreshed 
by the perfumed breezes from a better land, and mourns that 

T~ Theae bireezea, hdy in their springv 

And with all bl^swogs laden* are 1^ tin. 

Polluted as they pass o'er earth, and fling 

A bitter, blighting carse upon the heart ; 

A curse so dread, that for its burning smart 

Time hath no remiedy. It is like gall 

MiogMngia. all oar thoughts, and poisoniBg them alL 

His young days were like the early morning, when the mea- 
dows, and the hills, and the trees, are all sparkling with the 
dew-drops from heaven, which reflect the bright sun's first beams, 
in all lovely colours, myriads and myriads of times ; and he 
fancied that those dew-drops would remain all the day. But 
before the hot scorching sun how soon they melted ! 

But must this always be the case ? Must all sweet fancies, and 
all the beauties of ideality, fade before the scorching heat, or the 
freezing cold of reality ? No, no ! It is an inherent principle in 
human nature, tliat " it is not good for man to be alone.** The 
weU-spring in the soul may be dried up by the burning sun ; but 
let it join itself with another fountain of holy waters, and they will 
together form a mighty stream, that shall make for itself a 
channel through the world, its freshness never ceasing, its sweet- 
ness never tainted ; a stream in which the spirit may bathe itself, 
and wash away the soils and stains of a heartless world. Sympathy , 
hen, is the one thing needful ; another spirit, with which to 
wander through the world of fancy, with the same feelings and 
affections. This want of sympathy is the grand source of misery. 
What is the origin of that foulest plague-spot of our cities, the 
numberless — 



" Doomed to know 



Polluted nights, and days of blasphemy ; 
Who, in loathed orgies, with lewd wassailers 
Must gaily laugh, while the remembered home 
Gnaws, like a yiper, at the secret heart ?" 
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Is it not^ that a fond, tntstiag, loying heart found no sympathy, 
but instead thereof cold deception ? 

But let us take a more general view of the subject When God, 
by the £at of his will^ created the world, he made it one- Designed 
by one mind, and formed by one hand, all nature harmonized Into 
one beautiful and perfect whole ; ^' all things are double, <me 
against another, and God hath made nothing imperfect." And, 
as this faultless framework of nature not only owes, ita primary 
existence, but also its continuance to the will of its Author, the 
whole external world is in harmony with the Divine mind. 

" The Creator, from his work 



Desisting, though unwearied, up returned, 
Up to the heaven of heavens, his high abode. 
Thence to behold this new-created world, 
Th' addition of his empire ; how it showed 
In prospect from his throne, how good, how fidr. 
Answering his great idea." 

And when God created man in his own image, man's mind, har- 
monizing — in other words, sympathizing — with the mind of the 
Deity, was also in harmony with the external world ; and from 
this unity between the spiritual and the material worlds resulted 
the happiness of man's first estate, the state of unbroken sympathy. 
And what first broke this golden chain ? What was the first 
note of discord in the symphony of nature ? *' And the serpent 
said unto the woman. Ye shall not surely die." From this moment 
the mind of man was at variance with the mind of his Creator, 
and therefore with all nature ; the very ground was cursed to him, 
and thorns and thistles was it doomed to bring forth to him. And 
look at man now, and the results of this want of sympathy — of 
this fearful discord ! Look at the rich man, nursing his pampered 
appetites in luxury, and turning away his ear from the wailing cry 
of the starving orphan and widow at his door. Mark the discord 
between king and king, and then listen to the shriek of thousands, 
as they die on the field of blood ; gaze on the overwhelming floods 
that have burst through their boundaries, and pour destruction 
over the fertile plains ; on the flames that envelope the city, and 
bum, and lay waste, and scatter desolation ; on the storms and 
tempests that disperse our fleets, and sink our ships like lead in 
the mighty waters ; track the fiery path of the blasting lightning, 
or of the overwhelming avalanche; mark all other discords 
between man and nature I Have they not all that one origin, when 
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the sweet, holy bond of sympathy between man and his God was 
broken ? 

' Aiid lastly, look into man's own heart, and behold the confusion 
there — the jarrilig^ stormy passions that rage, within, till the soul 
is wrecked and lost for ever. Is it not still the same reason? 
There is no sympathy between man and his Creator; there is no 
sympathy between man's spiritual and material natures ; there is 
no perrading ruling prinetple in his breast ; but, at the mercy of 
his own wild, unrestrained passions, he can but exclaim — 

** Me, miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep 
Still threat'ning to deyour me opens wide. 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heayen.'* 

Puck. 



THE CAPTIVE'S STAR. 

I've na dear friends to soothe me here» 

And speak of happy England ; 
No peaceful home or faces dear. 

Such as I left in England : 
Through dtmgeon grate and iron bar, 

I watch one bright and loTsly star 
That still I loTC ; though brighter &i 

It shone in happy England. 

Of olden time, when free, X strayed 

Through thy green glades, dear England ; 
And, by my side, one blushing maid — 

My love — the pride of England ; 
By thee, bright star, I pledged my vow ; 

Through grate and bar I see thee now : 
Then, through the greenwood's rustling bough. 

Thou shon'st in happy England. 

And still I gaze on thy soft light. 

And thinls: of happy England -, 
How often in the starry night 

I strayed with love in England. 
Then, if I tread that land again, 

And hope's fulfilment shall obtain. 
To ihee I'll raise my sweetest strain. 

Through love's old haunts in England. Hal. 
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LINES ON A GRAVE IN COWES CHUBCH-YARD. 

Orr have I seen the poet*8 graye, 

Or spot where fiir-fiimed warriors lie : 

Yet all the tombs of learned or brave, 
Ne'er raised one thought of jealousy. 

I never widied like them to live ; 

I never wished like them to die ; 
And all the fame proud actions give, 

I passed unhoped, unenvied by. 

Apart, in solitary ground. 

Marked by no proud Marmorean stone ; 
With Nature's simplest garlands crowned, 

I've seen the grave Tve wished ray own ! 

A nobler monument stood by, 

Than ever graced a prince's tomb ; 
It was a child of poverty, 

Who wept her benefactor's doom. 

A tear from out her aged eye, 
Veiled from her sight the tale of woe ; 

She tried in vain — yet loved to try, — 
To read the fate of him below I 

No murmuring mingled with her cry : 
She wept-^yet stopped anon to bless : 

She prayed, ^ May the great God on high 
Enrich his soul with happiness !" 

Nor was he wept by her alone ; 

Nor was she only heard to sigh : 
Full many a tear bedewed this stone. 

Whene'er the poor man wandered by. 

**This man," they said, **in our distress. 

Was always foremost of the thrimg 
To heal our woes. The Lord we bless, 

Who lent him to the earth so long." 

Oh 1 such a grave as this be mine I 

For worthless is the marble stone : 
Vile is the statue — ^vile the shrine — 

To the poor man's sweet benison. 

I. 
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TALES OF A SPANISH VETERAN, 

Bt H. G. Adamb. 

There was not to be found, through all the fertile land of Spain, 
a more pleasantly-situated dwelling than that of Sebastian Gon- 
zales. It stood upon a green hill-side, that sloped gently down to 
where the crystal waters of the stately Guadalquivur flashed back the 
sunbeams, as they glided onward from their birthplace, by Mount 
Segura, to mingle with the billows that lay basking and smiling at 
the feet of the rock-defended city of Cadiz. No, not amid the 
vales of Andalusia, on the mountain-girdled plains of Arragon, by 
the golden Tagus, or the sparkling Douro, nor in the fruitful Vega 
de Oranada — where, amid ruined Moorish palaces, sits old Tra- 
dition, telling such tales of love, and jealousy, and cruel strife, that 
the listener thrills and shudders— might the eye of the traveller 
light on so sweet a spot as that which gave rest and shelter to the 
declining years of " the Spakish Veteran." Beneath the spread- 
ing boughs of a huge chestnut tree that overshadowed his humble 
cottage, would the old man sit, on a fine evening, surrounded by a 
group of friends and relatives, who loved to gather thus, when 
their daily toil was over, and hearken to the narratives with which 
the memory of Gonzales was stored. He had been a great tra- 
veller, and a still more extensive reader ; his feet had trodden in 
the steps of the renowned Sebastian of Portugal, where, amid the 
shifting sands of the African desert, the bones of many a noble 
son of chivalry lay bleaching. He had visited most of the places 
described by the great navigators of his own and the sister country ; 
the names oi Marco Polo, Christopher Columbus, the Cabots, 
Pedro de Cabral, Vasco Numez, and others, were as familiar to 
him as household words ; and, in imagination, he had shared all 
their perils and delights, undergone whatever hardships they were 
fated to endure, and gazed with rapture upon many a vast ocean, 
ample lake, mighty river, rich continent, or fertile island, on which, 
till that hour, the eye of European had never rested. Nor was the 
old man less familiar with the marvellously wild and stirring 
annals of his native land, than with the scarcely less romantic and 
equally thrilling adventures of those daring men who went forth 
upon the trackless seas, and explored unknown regions, for the 
sake of accumulating wealth, or of bequeathing to posterity a 
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never-dying name* The rich store of chronicles in prose^ and 
rhythmical composition, detailing the wondrous achievements of 
the Cid Campeador, and other Christian knights and Moorish 
heroes^ he had perused again and again ; and many a legend mi. 
hallad had he heard told, and sung, by the giant pyramids of 
mysterious Egypt, beneath the spreading banian of the Negro, and 
amid the tall palms and golden-fruited bananas of the South Sea 
Isles. He had tarried by the sacred Ganges, to listen to the tales 
of the dark Hindoo ; by the Canton river he had heard strange 
tales of Tartar superstition and Chinese credulity ; on the bound- 
less pamjms of Chili and La Plata, — and amid the prairies and 
forests of North America, — the traditions of the Red Indian, 
of the swarthy miner, of the trapper and the settler, had delighted 
his ears ; nor was there a country in Europe, from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the shores of the Northern Ocean, or from the Black 
Sea to the British Islands, which he had not visited, and from 
whence he had not derived an increase to his stock of historical, 
legendaiy, and imaginative lore. 

Sebastian Gonzales was not one of those who would travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and declare all to be barren ^ he was a close 
observer of the ways of mankind, of the workings of that curious 
piece of mechanism, the human heart ; and had learned to judge, 
with tolerable correctness, the nature of the hidden springs which 
regulate its movements ; and with many a piece of quaint morality 
would he intersperse the incidents of his amusing narratives } cal- 
culated to give to the minds of his hearers a bias towards that 
which is pure and holy, and to dissipate the mists of prejudice 
and passion, which but too often interfere to mislead the judgment, 
and warp the understanding. 

It was pleasant to see the old man sitting before his chestnnt- 
shaded cottage, his ruddy countenance illumined with smiles, or 
drawn into an expression of sober gravity, according to the 
nature of the subject on which he conversed ; the grey locks 
escaping from the confinement of his ample sombrero, and floating 
wildly around that face which, though bronzed by the suns, hard* 
ened by the storms of many climes, and wrinkled and furrowed 
like the rugged trunk of a time-defying oak, yet told, by its 
habitual hale and cheerful expression, of energies imwasted aod 
vigour undecayed ; and although he had long since passed the 
natural term of man's mortal pilgrimage, and bore stamped upon 
every lineament the indelible characters of age, yet his keen grey 
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eye flashed as brightly in merriment or anger, his voice was clear 
and sonorous, his step firm and free, and his grasp nervous, as in 
the days of early manhood. It seemed as though Time had 
smiled upon the veteran, and passed on ; leaving him as a living 
chronicle to posterity of the deeds which the spoiler had done, — 
the teller of his mysterious tales, and the interpreter of his dark 
sayings ; — as though Disease had been scared at the sight of his 
s'pJEire, yet sinewy frame, unshrinking glance, and loud laugh of 
defiance, and left him unscathed by one burning touch, unpierced 
by one venomed shaft ; — as though Death dreaded to attack so 
tough a piece of humanity, lest the edge of his scythe should 
become turned, the point of his dart broken, and he, rendered 
weaponless, lose that power over mankind which was given him 
by sin, and which he exercises so tyrannically. It was, we repeat, 
a pleasant sight ; — that old man, with such an air of patriarchal 
simplicity, telling his tales to an eager group of listeners, — some 
seated on the bench beside him, some standing, and some reclining 
on the grass around, in attitudes of deep attention ; and it was 
good to observe the various expressions which animated the 
swarthy yet speaking countenances of his auditors, as the narrator 
touched upon some circumstance which found a paralled in the 
life of an individual present, or spoke of feelings and emotions 
which awoke an echo in many a gentle or manly bosom. Was 
love the theme of Sebastian's eloquence ? — how the dark eye of the 
Castilian maid languished, and what a melting glance she threw 
on her favoured swain, some sturdy muleteer, vine-dresser, or 
daring contrabandist. Spake he of war and deeds of high 
renown ? — how excited became the looks of the young men ! — ^how 
mantled the rich Morisco blood to their brows ! — their hands were 
clenched, their teeth set, their muscular limbs thrown into attitudes 
of active exertion, and words of defiance and exclamations of pride 
broke from their parted lips ; while even the more aged could 
not forbear joining in these manifestations of sympathy and 
admiration 

** For the laurel-orowned hero, the cbieftain of miglit, 
Who shone like a star in the thick of the fight!'' 

But why need we pause to describe this ? As our readers well 
know, man is everywhere the same creature of impulse, subject to 
the like feelings and emotions — led by similar passions and desires. 
Yes \ whether moving in the stately halls of the Escurial, amid 
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the glitter of jewellery and the sheen of silken attire— toiling in the 
iron mines of Biscay or Arragon— cultivating the com, the olive, 
and the vine, upon the sunny slopes of the Iberian mountains— 
pasturing his flocks in the green plains of Castile : be he prince 
or peasant, lord or lout — he is essentially the same, and conse- 
quently liable to be affected in the way described. Suffice it, 
then, to tell, that Sebastian ever found a willing and attentive 
audience : the castanets became silent — the song and tinkle of the 
guitar was hushed — and the merry laugh ceased to ring amid the 
vineyards, — when he began one of his mournful, mirthful, or mar- 
vellous tales. Some day, reader, we will acquaint thee with the 
particulars of the old man's history ; but now, while the last rays 
of the setting sun are tinging with a rosy hue the waters of the 
Guadalquivir, and the fire-flies are beginning to flash and sparkle 
amid the rapidly-deepening shade of the chestnut boughs, we invite 
thee to join that band of listeners who are eagerly drinking in the 
words of the Spanish Veteran, as he speaks of the lands he has 
visited, and describes the various scenes in life's great drama, in 
which he has been an actor, or the incidents of which have come 
to his knowledge through the medium of traditions, oral or 
written. Hark, what says he ? 

" My friends, — ^You all know that in times gone by> the fol- 
lowers of the false prophet Mahomet held dominion over the 
richest and fairest provinces of this beautiful country ; that the crj 
of Allah hu resounded through her plains ; and from her mountain 
peaks went up the voice of pray^, in a dialect unknown and 
hateful to the children of the true faith. You know that the swarthy 
sons of Africa swept, like the blasting simoom of their native 
deserts, over the length and breadth of Spain; and that the 
Crescent shed its baleful gleamings where now, thanks to God ! the 
benign light of the Cross illumines the ways and cheers the hearts 
of the trusting and faithful. The boom of the tambour and the 
clash of the cymbals are heard no more re-echoing through the 
stately halls of the Alhambra ; the waving horse-tail, the jewelled 
turban, and the flashing scimitar have disappeared firom the bat- 
tlements, the halls, and the court-yards of our castles and palaces ; 
the temples of Christianity are enriched with the gathered spoils of 
the Moslem invaders, whose name has become as a bye-word in 
our mouths, and the fear of whose might has passed away from 
our hearts. Yet although thus vanquished, and driven back to 
the burning waste and the howling wilderness, — although the 
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power they once possessed, and the domination they once exercised 
here have become as a gorgeous dream — a visionary pageant, — 
they have left behind such traces of magnificence and intellectual 
greatness, — such marks of luxuriant refinement and perfection of 
taste, — that even while we execrate their name, we can but admire 
the exalted genius, the indomitable courage, and the many traits 
of nobleness and excellence which characterise this once proud 
and aU-conquering people. The incidents of the story which 
I am about to relate were gathered during my sojourn amid the 
fiery sands of Zahara, from the lips of a descendant of a powerfid 
Moorish tribe, called the Abbencerrages, This tribe was foremost 
among the invaders of our country, and the remnant that sur- 
vived, after the many confiicts which led to their final expulsion, 
were scattered through Africa and Asia, to lead a life of hardship 
and misery, — never again to become an united people, — never 
again to know the comforts of a settled habitation.*' 



LAST LENES OF CHENTER* 
(JFVom the French,) 

As the last beams of light and the peace-wooing gales, 
In summer's fiiir eyenmgs, a moment delay 

To struggle with darkness ere black night prevails, 
So at foot of the scaffold my lyre I essay. 

Perhaps the dread moment approaches me now, 
While the finger of time round its circle has gone ; 

Perhaps sixty minutes its dial may show — 
Then pause ; oh ! too like it my course may be run ! 

Perhaps while these numbers still widt on my tongue. 
The slumber of death o'er the poet may hang — 

The verse still unfinished remain, and the song 
Unsung, and unknown as the poet that sang. 

Alas ! ere the half of this line is complete, 

I hear in the corridor pacing without 
The dull measured tread of the murderous feet 

Recruiting for death I 'tis my name that they shout! 

And the echoes repeating shall sing through the gloom 
A long-murmured requiem over my tomb ! 

LiB. 



* Andr6 Joseph Ch^nier, a French poet of revolutionary principles, guillo- 
tined 1794. 
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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAB. 



** Immortalia ne speres, monet Annus, et aUnum 
Qaas rapit hora diem.*' Hon. 



Another year is past — ^the deep-toned bell, 
0*er hill and vale is tolling out his knell ; 
Who knows if we, who listen to its tone, 
Shall live to say. Another year is gone? 

Full many an eye, that saw the last one rise 
In golden splendour through the eastern skies — 
Foil many a heart, that smiled upon its birth 
In youth and hope, ere now hath passed from earth. 

And thou art left to tread life's paths as yet, 
But who can say how soon thy sun may set? 
A day— an hour— may end thine earthly span. 
And teach thee, mortal, that thou art but man. 

Aye ! ere this year be past, thy beauty's pride 
The church-yard stone or grassy turf may. hide ; 
And that bright cheek that wears health's roseate bloom. 
Be cold and withered in the silent tomb. 

The vacant place-^that sad remembrancer ; 
The solemn ejutaph — stem monitor ; 
The little mound beneath the church-yard tree— 
This, mortal, may be all shall tell of thee. 

And thus we all must pass from earth, howe'er 
Our glory, splendour, or our wealth appear ; 
And not ambition's pride, or beauty's bloom, 
Can save our bodies from the dusky tomb. 

" Mortals, be wise," the passing year doth say. 
And seize with eagerness the present day ; 
So shall thy spirit climb the skies at last, 
When the sad pilgrimage of earth is past 

C« H. u* 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

Well can the writer of the following observations picture to 
himself the various feelings with which the readers of the Kino's 
CoLLEQE Magazine, in turning over its pages, will glance at the 
title which stands at the head of this paper. '^ Who can be so 
senseless/' some will mentally exclaim, *^ as to devote four pages 
to the consideration of an exploded system,, founded in absurdity, 
maintained by deceit, and fated, like other pieces of quackery, to 
droop and perish with its first advocates ? " And then, charitably 
concluding that either nature, or the praises of a flattering phreno- 
logist, have crazed the author's brain, they will pass on to subjects 
more congenial to their taste. Others, whose dreams of future 
glory are founded solely on the supposed conformation of their 
craniums, will be not a little shocked at the idea that any defence 
can be required for a system in whose truth they must believe, or 
must sink back into obscurity, and lose sight for ever of the 
brilliant visions which have been dancing before their eyes. Some, 
however, there may be, who, while disinclined to view any science 
so important in its objects, and so strong in its evidence, with con- 
tempt, yet are anxious to examine its claims to our credence with 
strict investigation, and to decide impartially on its merits. For 
such the following remarks are intended. 

Notwithstanding the obstacles it has encountered in the preju- 
dices which invariably assail a new theory, the science of phreno- 
logy has undoubtedly been, of late years, gaining ground in 
England; it is becoming every day better understood, and its 
principles more generally appreciated ; while the absurd notion, 
which considered the phrenologist as assuming the office and 
powers of a prophet, has gradually receded before a better know- 
ledge of the subject. Still, however, objections are urged both 
against its truth, and the advantages of its study. These are of 
two classes 5 the one derived from phenomena, which exist, or are 
supposed to exist, in the physical and mental constitution of man ; 
the other, from a belief that the dogmas of phrenology must lead 
to the rejection of the truths which the christian religion inculcates 
respecting the moral state and responsibility of the human race. 
Under the former class will be placed all questions relating to the 
internal conformation of the brain, its effect on the external 
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appearance of the head, its connexion with the senses^ in short, 
every part which involves the i^ysical nature of man ^ of the 
latter a sufficient example may be found in the very common asser- 
tion that phrenology, pushed to its legitimate consequences, must 
lead to materialism. To explain and examine each several olijec- 
tion, which falls under either of these heads, would be a work of 
no inconsiderable labour, requiring somewhat deep inquiries into 
the moral and physical nature of our species, and touching on 
subjects which have occupied the attention of philosophers in every 
age, and yet remain undecided. A few words will suffice to prove 
that, as fair as the evidence of phrenology is concerned, they are 
totally unnecessary. But what gives to this science its peealiar 
character, and distinguishes it from otlier systems of mental 
philosophy, is the assertion that the conformation of the head of each 
individtial is the index of the powers of his mind ; that according 
as we see a certain portion of the external and visible surface of 
the bead more or less developed, we may conclude that certain 
powers of the human mind are possessed by him in a ^^eater or 
lees degree. It is true that with this assertion are connected Acts 
relating to the nature and operations of the brain, which the 
phrenologist believes to be the seat of the mental powers, but, as 
far as practical phrenology is concerned, they need not be in the 
least taken into account. 

There is no kind of probable evidence wluch naturally brings 
stronger conviction to the mind than that which is drawn from 
experience, and the observation of a series of facts, coinciding 
with one another, and exhibiting the same connexion between 
cause and effect, between a symptom, and that of which it is the 
sign. The physician, for instance, who has in any disease observed 
some change in the appearance of his patients to be, in every case 
which falls under his notice, shortly succeeded by death, will con- 
clude that there exists between the two such a connexion as renders 
the one a symptom of the other; nor will his conclusion be 
invalidated by the fact that he cannot discover or understand the 
nature of this connexion, nay, that apparently good reasons can be 
given why it cannot exist ; prove what you will, he cannot but 
still, aiding from observed facts, regard the one as a symptom of 
the other. To use a still more familiar illustration : the man who, 
for the first time in his life, takes a rose into his hand, and perceives 
a scent apparently proceeding from it, could not (setting aside 
what he must have observed of other flowers), if assured to the 
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cofttrarj, feel confident that the odour proceeded from the rose, 
and was not merely produced by an accidental coincidence, giving 
rise to an apparent connexion. Should he, however, frequently 
perceive the same scent, under precisely similar circumstances, he 
must naturally conclude that it does proceed from the rose, and 
expect that with the same flower the same scent will invariably 
be found ; and this he will still believe, although you did prove to 
him an apparent impossibility in the connexion. Now, the evi- 
dence of phrenology is precisely of this nature. From a number of 
instances in which a certain form of head is connected with a 
certain turn of mind, (no examples, or such only as are capable of 
explanation being adduced against them,) we conclude that when 
a similar configuration is again observed, it will indicate a similar 
character. The parallel will hold good in every part. When for the 
£rst time a head of any peculiar shape falls under our notice, as 
existing in an individual whose character is known to us, it would 
be absurd to assert on this evidence any connexion ; but when, 
throughout a series of observations, the same external form is 
fimnd belonging to persons whose characters correspond, the con- 
viction by degrees grows upon us that there must be some hidden 
connexion, till at length, as instances multiply, this faint suspicion 
swells into absolute certainty. Let, then, the assertion so fre- 
quently adduced as irresistible evidence of the absurdity of 
phrenology be granted, namely, that the size and conformation of 
the brain cannot affect the external appearance of the head. If 
this be proved, the system which has been built on phrenological 
facts does certainly fall to the ground, — the practical science, and 
the deduction from a series of instances on which it is founded, 
remain untouched. We may be induced to deny that the brain is the 
seat of the mental powers, but we have precisely the same amount 
of reasoning as before for believing that the head is their index. We 
may be led to scrutinize more accurately each part of the evidence, 
but not compelled to reject it altogether, if once it be satisfactorily 
established. There is yet another class of objections which, ad- 
mitting the general dogmas of phrenology, throw a doubt on its 
practical use and application to individual cases, as likely to be 
impeded by irregularities in the physical conformation of man, 
which are not discoverable during life. To such, the answer is 
twofold. In the first place, the operations of nature are uniform ; 
and any great deviation from them is, in animated beings, almost 
invariably found connected with disease. Here, therefore, the 
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physician's jadgment and experience must be called in to aid those 
pf the phrenologist. Again, if such deviations were numeroos, 
they i9U8t neoessarily affect, and, in short, destroy the evidence on 
which phrenology is focvided. The fact (which in these observar 
tions regarding the objectiions brought against the science, we 
assiune), that the proof from instances is complete, shows that saoh 
irregularities must be extremely rare, if not totally unknownv 

In like manner we may meet all moral objections, however 
apparently strong, by an appeal to the evidence of facts, ail wdl 
authenticated, and all coinciding ; inasmuch as such proof, if cor- 
rectly and carefully deduced, is from its very nature irresistible to 
the human mind. If this practical phrenology, of which we are 
speaking, does necessarily lead to materialism (though such a con- 
nexion has never been established), then, still supposing the evi- 
dence to be complete, we must admit, however startling it may 
appear, that materialism is true. We may hence observe, that 
those who fancy that by attacking on general grounds the pursuit 
of this science, and restraining others from entering upon it, they 
are serving the cause of truth and religion, are in fact unintention- 
ally undermining the very system they are anxious to support 
By refusing to examine a subject, which rests its claim to belief on 
testimony of this nature, on its own ground, and by creating an 
impression that an opposition exists between dogmas which in 
reality agree, they may induce some, compelled by the force of 
experience to admit the truth of phrenology, to reject those other 
truths which they are so anxious to uphold. That some persons 
have, by the study of phrenology, been led from sound opinions 
into systems of infidelity, is no sound argument against the study 
in general, unless it be proved that the science logically leads to 
such conclusions. It may, nevertheless, be with reason adduced 
as a caution to persons of certain turns of mind not to plunge into 
this study, and to all as a warning to proceed in it with care, 
shunning needless speculation, and adhering closely to the investi- 
gation of facts. It is this habit of speculating — of drawing pro- 
bable or possible conclusions from insufficient evidence — which 
constitutes the real danger arising from devotion to this or any other 
kindred science, — a danger which is greatly diminished by a 
strict adherence to that method of investigating the question which 
it has been the object of these observations to recommend. It is 
worthy of remark that the founder, or, to speak more correctly, the 
discoverer of phrenology, formed his system, not, as has been 
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SONG. 

WfeTAT hftTCf frowns to ^a with youth? 

Youtk and scowling can't agree : 
Frowns beget a donbt of troth } 

Youth is open, frank, and free. 
Drive thought's wrinkles from thy brow, 
IPor joyaunce claims thee wholly now ! 

Downcast looks and anxioua tread 

Are the gifts of care : 
Touih upholdeth well his head ; 

Touth is blithe and fair. 
Why go forth to meet old age ? 

S^t enough he cMneth on : 
Yonth is not & stem-eyed sage ; 

Youth can hardly grieve or groan. 
Bipe the fruit hangs on the bough, 
Why reftise to pluck it now ? 

When thy brow is fiurowed o'er 

With pencilUngs of time, 
Then thoult think (why not before ?) 

Neglected joy a crime ! 
Then will aching wild desire, 
Set thine aged thoughts afire 

With feeble fimtasy ; 
Fruitless dreams shall haunt thy bed. 
Fickle fancies tease thy head, 

Bright visions mock thine eye ! 
When the blooming flower is near. 
Why wait you till the leaf be sere ? 

L.Y. N. 
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SCENES AND SKETCHES. No II. 

There is still so much to say on the subject I took for the first 
paper, that I may perhaps be excused for again insisting upon it. 
It is too one in which my feelings are so readily interested, that I 
am insensibly drawn to it whenever I attempt a formal writing. 
And though I do not expect to find my powers of language 
adequate to the task I am about to undertake, and some may 
perhaps smile at my homely expression, I would remind them that 
many a good idea is clothed in sorry words, as many an honest 
man walks abroad in soiled and tattered clothing. 

It is oflen the custom of men who, like myself, have exhausted 
much fruitless energy, and wasted much unproductive time, on a 
favourite pursuit, and have found themselves at the end of their 
toil falling short of what they so eagerly aimed at, to watch care- 
fully the attempts and exertions of others in the same path. And 
when their contemporaries and competitors have, one by one, 
insensibly glided away from the scene, they still, — from the force of 
habit and interest which they have acquired, — still gaze with 
anxiety at those who used to 6ll their places. Though in some 
degree a disappointed man, I do not feel any ill-will or jealousy at 
the success of one who has set out in life with, perhaps, no better 
prospect than myself; and though I must confess that some bitter 
feeling does occasionally arise at the thought of so much exertion 
thrown away and wasted, at other times I feel glad that it has left 
me taste to relish and take interest in whatever passes before my 
view, in this generation. Cast, as it were, entirely behind the scenes 
of life, I can jet look, without envy or displeasure, on those more 
fortunate in youth and strength, who are acting their part before 
admiring thousands. 

This state of mind, and the prevailing turn of my thoughts, lead 
me much to examine the state of oratory, and the different 
descriptions of speakers at the present day ; and I often frequent 
public places of literate and illiterate men, that I may hear the 
bursts of native eloquence, as well as the more correct imaginations, 
more accurate reason, and elegant diction of the refined and 
disciplined speaker. From being much conversant with such 
scenes, I have concluded that there are few men who have not 
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in them a spring of innate feeling which would make them eloquent 
when thej were nearly interested ; but that this age, and indeed 
most ages, have not known how to call it forth. I am aware that 
a great master of oratory decides against this opinion, — in the 
words '^ fieri enim potest, ut rect^ quis sentiat et id quod sentit 
polite eloqui non possit,*' Cicero ; — but I have the authority of a 
child of nature in asserting that '' omnes in eo quod sciant satis 
esse eloquentes :" and he was Socrates. But to proceed with my 
design : I have already made classifications of difierent orators, 
and various styles of speaking; and from them I will endeavour to 
illustrate the two extremes to which an entire surrender to natural 
impulse, and a perfect subjugation to the fetters of art, will, in most 
cases, lead. Having personal acquaintance with two young men, 
who will serve as tolerable examples of either class, I may be 
enabled, from my knowledge of their minds, to draw the distinction 
more accurately. The first is a man of warm and sensitive 
disposition, of active habits and energetic purpose, but unfortunate 
in having received a very inferior education. He is easily affected 
and soon interested ; his manner of conversation is always forcible, 
and sometimes violent ; yet he throws so much of heart into it 
that it always excites attention. He feels a lively sympathy for 
distress and misfortune : and has thus been naturally led, by his 
thoughts, to the politics of the present day, and the state of the 
country. These traits of disposition appear very strikingly in his 
conduct whilst speaking : his diction is rough, and indeed often un- 
couth, and his style homely, yet he is always eloquent, for his feel- 
ings are interested : his gestures are always impassioned, and 
natural, for he has not the power of regulating them by art. Such 
a man as this has often a fertile fancy, and a power of vivid 
description of scenes with which he is familiar: and this my friend 
possesses in an eminent degree. But, with these advantages, he 
has defects which go far to counterbalance them : his impetuosity 
often outruns that of his hearers: and, pitching his imagination too 
high from the very outset, a discordance and jarring is apparent 
often throughout the whole. In short, he has not the power of 
restraining his exuberance and fire; and this often makes him seem 
ridiculous, and his mind over-straining itself, but I would not wish 
him to be more tied down by the cautious rules of art, lest his style 
should lose much of the beauty which it derives from natural 
feeling. 

The other is one whose style of thought and language has been 
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formed upon the best and purest classical models : his expression 
is always correct and chaste, but cold, and never exciting. His 
speeches are such that the strictest critic can hardlj detect an 
error, or even defect of polish ; but the feeling which they pro- 
duce will never rise higher than that of admiration. ' He often 
convinces, but it is from the soundness of his argument, and not 
from his manser, the frigidity of which seems to denote a man who 
cares not what he says, nor what follows his exertioiis. And yet 
his natural disposition was one of lively sensibility ; but the cold 
contact of the world, and worldly education, has reduced him to 
the unimpassioned utterer of frigid sentiments. 

Between and beyond these two degrees are many others of 
different qualifications, tempers, and manners, abounding more or 
less in defects ; — these it would be long to enumerate. Yet one 
reflection naturally arises from the contemplation': — Why is not 
this study, so important in after-life, made a part (though a subor- 
dinate part) of the education of this day ? Why are we, well- 
instructed in other branches, left to form our own habits in this 
most important pursuit ? I know that there are tfabse who will 
defend this omission, by asserting that youth is the time for the 
acquisition, not the exhibition, of knowledge ; that we are then 
not to study the means of communicating, but of acquiring, our 
information. But it is well known that, after a certain time, the 
youth of this age provide for themselves the means of practice in 
that art in which their education denies them complete instruc- 
tion. To this they bring much of the errors they have acquired, — 
much of the incompetency of judgment to which svtiAx experience 
as theirs is liable. Would it not, then, be wise that a moderate and 
judicious system of instruction in this most important study be 
added to the already-received education, that their minds may not 
be entirely left to their own resources, and abandoned to their 
natural inexperience, or unavoidable errors ? And would it not 
be a desirable thing, in those who have these matters in their hands, 
to teach those whom they guide not only to understand and relish, 
but also to imitate and emulate 

** Those famotus orators — 
Those ancient — ^whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at wiU that fierce democracy, 
Shook th' arsenal, and folmined over Greece 
To Maeedon and Artaxerzes' throne?" 

One FonaoTTKN. 
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'WRITTEN ON THE MARSUOS OF A YOUNG JLADY OF SEVENTSBN. 

Life is short, and age and grief 

Too soon, too soon it's gold alloy ; 
TteA. if die faotm of youth be briefs 

0« fiU thw^fiU theib fiiU of joy. 
The dia^ght of bliss, 0, ^oaff it up. 

The joys, of love, O, haste to share ; 
The sweetest drop in Pleasure's cup. 

Is that whidh true love mingles there. 

Then lo¥% while bkx)ia as oq the cheek, . 
, , And love, while, ^.is in the eye. 
While fmiling lips of rapture speak, 

Ere youth and health and beauty fly ; 
And Still loye on from youth to age, 
' Till those' bfight'loeks are touched with tmow; 
The sorei^eiga'st biUm for eirierf stage, 
Is thiKt whicli true love doth bestow. 

C VSRRAL. 
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THE IVY. 

I'Urrs the gteeii old iVy; fbf' axouud the oftk he dihgs, 
Not Q9}|f while the summer sun o'er earth his raOiiaoce flings ; 
Not only while among the leaves the 8Q¥^«blrd Wves t(^pUgr, 
And carol forth, o'er hill and vale^ in harmony his lay ) 
But even when the wintry blast is heard upon the hill, 

And frost hath spread his icy chain o'er every crystal rill ; *^ 

Amid the drear and stormy blast still fiithfhlly clings he, 
An cniblem of fldelityi around the old oak tree. 

I love the green old ivy, for he spurns the cherished bower, 

And loves to twine his slender ties around the ancient tower ; 

And there, amid the ruin and the desobcted hall. 

He spreads his verdant branches o'er the cdd and <»nmbling walL 

Oh I thus should, friendship, when the hours of yo^tlt And hope are past. 

And o'er the wearied spirit age and soiqrow come fit last, 

Cling fondly round the kindred hear^ and» in ^afiSietion, be 

What still the faithful ivy is to tower and to tree. 

C. H. H. 
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RELIGION. 

Best I to the wearied one, eyen on earth, 
Hope I when all else is gone, smiles on thy birth. 
Heav Vs best and purest gift, spirit of lore I 
Thon dost the soul uplift to realms aboye. 
Shriyed in our inmost heart, holy and pore, 
ThoQ dost the peace irapoit e'er to endure 
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THE ANGEL. 

An oasis in the desert; scattered among the luxurious foliage 
of the East^ are flowers of every clime : the jasmine there 
encircles the stem of the lofty palm, and the rose blushes at its 
foot; the clear spring gushes in melody forth among myrtles, 
and dewy honeysuckle is entwined with the tendrils of the 
spreading gourd. 

Amid that Eden in the wildemesS} which her presence had 
created, stood an angel form robed in raiment of light ; around 
her lily brow was wreathed the flower that blooms but in heaven— 
the flower that earth hatli lost — ^immortal amaranth ; upon that 
brow it opened forth its sacred petals, and there its choicest 
fn^rance was exhaled. 

And Love was at that spirit's heart, and she sought the abode 
of men. From afar off she saw the busy world, and beheld hearts 
sere and black ; she joined the throng, sought companions and 
friends. As she approached, the wintry chill and the blast of 
autumn faded from every soul; at her touch spring, summer, 
bloomed again. As a thin cloud, that pours in its course a 
grateful shower over the parched meads, so was her passage 
through the world, until she returned to heaven. 

Such beings the merciful God sends, at times, among his 
creatures, to purify, by their presence, the souls of men. While 
they live we learn to love them, and, when lost, we recognise their 
holy mission ; while, as we mark by the bright hearts they made, 
the scene of their hallowed labours, we acknowledge, with the 
reverence of affection, that here there hath been — an angd t^w» 
earth ! Hal. 
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THE ROBBERS. 

(Translated from the German ofFriedrich Von ScMUer.) 

ACT IV. 

Scene V. — A Forest. The Ruins of a Castle in the midst. 
Night. The Robbers encamped upon the ground. 

Robbers sing. 

In murder, plunder, and in strife, 

So we pass our time away : 
The gallows soon may end our life, 

Let US then be glad to-day. 

We lead a life that's brave and free, 

Itfl pleasure hath no boimd ; 
At night, we love abroad to be 

With the wild wind whistling round. 
We care not in the night to sleep, 
But by the moonlight watch we keep. 

We dine with the farmer, or with the priest, 
We dine wherever we find a feast ; 
As to what fi>llows, we have the good sense 
« To trust it aU to provideace. 

When we quaff the goblet bright. 

And omr thuraty throats we lave, 
Rises then our spirits' might, 

And our hearts are strong and brave. 

Th« woimded fkther's bitter sigh. 

The mother's shriek of fear, 
The helpless orphan's wailing cry, 

Is music for our ear. 

And when at last our time is up. 

Our course we will not alter j 
Well welcome, with a sparkling cup. 

The scaffold and the halter. 
Merrily, merrily will we sing, 
And boldly take the fatal swing. 
And shout huzza ! as off we spring. 

ScHWBiT. It is nighty and the captain is not yet here. 
Raz. And he promised to meet us by eight o'clock. 
SoHWEXT. If harm hath happened to him — comrades ! we will 
bum, and murder eyen the suckling. 

Spxe. {takes Razman aside.) A w8rd with you, Razman. . 
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.; SOHWJIiTi (t0 ChimmS) 'Shall we not lend oiit-Epfl9l'W"'*'o.Tn: 
, Qsatm^ Let Um be. He will do somddiuig'that ynU^haane^vk 

S1CHWA17. « TliOtt art ngbt/ by the devii i He<weBi aiol«raf) 
fiMa Hi) aa«»e wk) designed a knavish tridk. ^HasMbou^'ftn^oCtes 
what he said, as he led us over Aeliealhf-<'<^ Whe«steabinil"'i$ 
tunup ottt^^f a ficldy if I know it, leaves his head hel:^, BS/trae^as 
my name is Moor." — We may not rob. ' / •03 miT 

Ba2, (to Spiegdberg,) What mean yoii?'^Bpeak phuflar^ < 

Spib. Hiat! hist!-^I know not what ideas yon. or X^^ha^ 
abpat freedomp that we should be dnren like beasfeSy akid^^ea' 
declaim wonderfully about independence. It pleaBestmeinnit.' : •: 

ScHWSiT. (to Oriaffm') What haa 4he Ibol g^ in ht» head ?^ 

Raz. (to Spiegelberg.) You speak of the captaim T >1j 11 

8pib« Hiqt ! hist I-^He bath ears ainoiig ns. Captain^ jaay^t 
thou ? Who hath nutde - him - eaptshi -oy^r< tL»; tr hatk ^ht >fSot 
usurped the title that by right is mine ? How ? — ^shaH we^nak emt 
lives for this — bear all the spleen of fortune for this — that at last 
we should have the good fortune to be the bondmen of a slave ? — 
^ondmen, when we might be princes ! By QoA^ Razman^ tbat 
meiver pleased me. 

SoHWi&iT. (to the others.) Yes ; you are the right h^o for mey 
to smash frogs with a stone : why, the aoond of his aioee wboti hift 
sneezes, would drive you tfanongh the eye of a needle H 

Sptsu (to Razman.) Yes^ and fov yeani ihave thoa^ oFIti^ it 
shall be diffefent, Raamaa — ^if'thou arc what I take tfaeo- ftoM^' 
RasmanI They miss him^they half account him lost: it seenos 
to me, his dark hour striketh. How? .Both not thy coloor • o&oe 
rise, as the beH of fisedom soundeth to thee? Hast IIioq lk)t 
courage enough to understand a bold hint ? - '- 

Ra2. Ha, Satan I whither -dost thou tempt my soul? ^' 

Spib. Hath it caught ?-*^6ood ! then follow. I have marked' 
whei« he went-<-oome 1 Two pbtole seldom fkil ; and then-^^-W^ 
are the first to strangle the suckling. . \' 

ScHWfiiT. {drcavi hu knife.) H«, beast ! Well dost ^Ihott te- 
nund me of the Bohemian forest Wast not thou the eoWeoA w)io 
b<^tti to &ist when they cried, *' The en&mn/ comeik V^ I^6tirB6i'- 
thee then in my soul. Away, assassin* (^Stahihimiy •'■'^- -i:*^:-" 

Robbers (m confusion.) Murder! nwder! ^ Scif^dtfdi^ 
Spiegelberg-— separate them. ' .m.-'I'^ si 

JScHWBiT. {thrwos dmvn hit hnife*) There! Andeo p^h 

thou. Quiet, comrades — let thebe^ar lie. TheheastwastAwsf^ 

....... - •• I* 'I 
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rancoroud agmmt < thfr^eaptakii liDd^hadifiot&JBcai* olii^ilS'Whble 
fibim. • Agtlo^ be^fietocf!^r-b&l theitisccdl -i6it'for< tHk tliat 
iij0fsmesk Imm ran down our backs, that we shottkl breef oat '4>f'^ae 
V9lilA?13te!cloigs ? 'Besat thott! ISave yre for tiiitr giMie th^osgh 
&*ct«tnd-«iH>kfl, I/hat we slKialdperisrb at last li^ 
^i QgucAOC. But thedie¥il--HDoiiirade«<^w]katw»9 tlb^'eb^^n^e^n 
The captain will be mad. ' ■ 

ScHWrBiT. Let me oare for that. And tfaou^ gtdllT' man (to 
Massinan) thou wast bis abettor^-^^thcMi ! Out of my mghi ! Scbbl- 
terle hadi abso so donia ; but he hangs for it now as the captain 
prophesied. {Affunjir^.) 

SbHWARz* Harrk'I ft dioi ! (AnoftJier t/un firiBi,) Another ! 
Hollo! The captain! ' 

'Obimm% Patience! Hemastfine a third time. (Another sk6t,) 

ScsWARz* It is he ! Saye thyself, Schweitzbr : let us answer 
him. {They fire). 

Enter R. Moor. Kosinsky. 

' ScHirsiTw (meeUmg him.) Weleoiwe, captein. I have been a 
little premature since thou hast been away (he hinds him to the 
C09rp8e)i Be thou jwlge between me and this \-^fhom htkknd he 
W0uld ha¥e mardered thee. 

Robbers {yA eem^mcition.) What? The captain? 

R,-]Mh>OJtk (ffioiiiig on hm^ breahs forth/) O, inootkprehensible 
finget of the avenging Nemesial Was it not ikis man who trilled 
to sae. the sjien song^ I Gonseorate tlis knife -to the dark avenger ! 
That hast thou not done> Schweitzer. 

Sou WBIT. I -have done it, though ; and, by the devil, it is not fte 
worst thing that I have dome in my life. (^Wn^ away moocUfy*) 

R. MooRy {thinkmff.y I understand — ^Rulers in heaven — I 
iHiderstand — the leaves fall from 1^ treeB^-^^md nsy autuaui is 
come. Remave ibis from my sight. (SpvegeXberg's corpse is 
carried away.) 

GuiMM. Give us ordersy oaptain. What shall we do f 
. R» Moor. Soon — soon is ail fulfilled. Give me my lute. I 
liave lost myself since I was there. My lute, I say. I must sing 
myself back into my strength — leave me, 

R0BBBR8. It is midnight, oaplain. 

R. Moor. My lute, here ! Midnight^ say ye ? 

jSoawARZ* Past, indeed. Sleep lies upon ns like lead. For 
three, days we have not closed our eyes. 

.}i. Moor. And doth the holy sleep sink down upon the eyes 
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of yillains ? Wherefore doth it fly from me ? I have never heen 
a coward, or a mean fellow. — Lay you down to sleep. At day- 
break we march. 

RoBBBRS. Gh>od nighty captain. (They la^ upon Ae ground, 
and sleep.) 

A deepitiUnees* 

R. Moor (takes the lute and plays.) 

BRUTUS. 

Oh ! be ye welcome, fields of peace and rest ; 

I come from where the battle stem hath laid 
Of Rome's proud sons, the brayest and the best, 

Low in th»dttst O B<»>el thou now avl msA^ 
A desoUtiQa — Cassias, where art thou? 

My flight must be to death's dark gloomy door ! 
Beneath this load of grief my soul must bow ! 

There is no hope, no world, for Brutus more ! 

Who wanders there upon the rocky height. 

With step so prond and firm, as though his head 
fiftd never bowed beifose a oonqocnir^s might? 

Methinkft that such should be a Komai^'s tread I 
Whence comest thou, O son of Borne ? Stands yet 

The city of the seven hills ? In vain, 
Yet often, for the orphans have I wept. 

That Geesar cannot live for them again. 

BRUTUS. 

Ha I t^iovi of mBEDy wounds, M whose connmaid 

Dost thou itvish nmr thtg world of light? 
Qq shuddering back into thy ghostly land, . 

Proud weeper ; nor boast longer in thy might \ 
On the dread altar of Philippi now 

Smokes freedom's latest offering of blood ; 
Borne perisheth o'er Brutus' grave — ^and thou 

<ck> back w!idi<moiinii]i^to the Stygian flood. 

CA8AB. 

Most, then, the fatal wotrad be dealt to me 

By 4^y sword-«BmtaB'— thine ? 
Oh, son, it was thy father, ai^d to thee 

The earth had been an heritage. — Go, shine 
In pride, that thou the greatest Roman art ; 

For that thy sword hath pierced thy father's heart' 

Qto, and procUdm it howling o'er the tend, 
That Brutus, thou the greatest Boman art, . 
^or that thy sword hath pierced thy father's Jheart 

Go— now thou knowest what on Lethe's strand 
My soul hath banned — 

Now, now, grim boatman, push the bark fh>m hmd ! 
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BRUTUS. 

Stay, father, stay ! Within the whole hright round 

Of the sun's dwly course, there is hut one 
Who, like the nohle Csesar, I have foond, 

And this one, Csesar, hast thou called thy son. 
A Csesar only could great Borne o'etthrow ; 

And he, a Brutus only could withstand : 
Where Brutus lives, must CsBsar die; then go 

Thou thine own way, 1*11 seek another land. 

{He throws down the lute, and walks up and down in deep 

thought.) 

Who would be wartij for ine?-^It is all so dark — a confused 
labyrinth — ^no exit — ^no guiding star — if this last breath were gone 
— gone like an empty puppet-show. But why this burning hunger 
after happiness — why this ideal image of an unattained perfec- 
tion — this urging forth of uncompleted plans — if the paltry 
pressure of this paltry thing (holding a pistol before his face) 
likens the wise to the fool, the ooward to the bravei the noble to 
the villain ? There is so divine aliannony in soulless nature ; why 
should there be this discord in rational nature ? — No, no ! it is 
something more, for I have not yet been happy. 

Believe ye I would tremble ? Spirits of ^ly victims ! I would 
not tremble. {Trembling violently.) — Your weak death moans — 
your black strangled faces — your fjsarfully gaping wounds, are but 
the links in an unbreakable chain of destiny, and hang at last on 
my evening amusements, on the humour of my nurse and school- 
master, on the temperament of my father, and the blood of my 
mother. {Shuddering,) Why hath my Perillus made of me a 
bull, that mankind should broil in my glowing belly ? 

(Looking at the pistol) Time and Eternity — linked together by 
a single moment. Grim key, that closeth behind me the prison of 
life, and unbolts before me the habitation of eternal night — tell me 
— oh, tell me — whither — whither wilt thou lead me? — A strange, 
unexplored land! — See, humanity languishes under this picture; 
the elasticity of the mortal relaxes, and fancy, the petulant ape of 
thought, tricks our credulity with vain shadows ! No ! no ! a man 
must not falter. Be what thou wilt, nameless futurity, if I 
only remain true to myself — be what thou wilt, if I only take 
myself with me. Outward things are but the colouring of the 
man — I am my heaven and my hell. 

Wilt thou leave me alone in the ashes of a universe which thou 
hast banished from thine eye, where the lonely night and eternal 
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wastes are my prospects ? I would then people tl*e silent Aeserts 
with my fancies, and should have eternity for leisure to unravel 
the confused picture of universal miseiy. Or wilt thou lead me 
through continual new births, and continual new theatres of woe, 
step by step, to annihilation ? Can 1 not tear through the tbreads 
of life that are woven around me there, as easily as these ? Thou 
canst make me to nothing : this freedom canst thou not take from 
me, (loads tJie pistol, suddenly stops,) And shall I die through 
fear of a life full of torture ? Shall I give wretchedness the -Victory 
over me? — No, I will bear it. (He throws the pistol away.) I will 
lame torment with my pride ! I will complete it. (It gets darker,) 

Herman (comes through the forest,) Hiarkf Hark !' The owls 
screech fearfully — it is striking twelve up in the village. Well, well 
— ^in this wild there are no listenei-s. (Goes, to the ca»tie (kid 
knocks.) Come forth, man of woe, dweller in the twwer ! your 
meal is ready. 

R. Moor, (stepping hack.) What meaneth this? 

A Voice (out of the castle.) Who knocks? Isit you, Hennan, 
my raven ? 

Her. It is Herman, your raven. Rise up out of your prison 
and eat (The owls scream.) Your night companions trill fearftiHy, 
old man. — Does it taste well to you ? 

Voice. I am very hungry. I thank thee, sender of the ravens, 
for bread in the desert ! And how is my dear child, Herman ? 

Hek. Still — Hark! — A noise as of snoring ! Hear you nothing? 

Voice. How? Do yoii hear anything ? 

Her. The sighing wind through the chinks of the tower — a 
night-music that makes one's teeth chatter, and one'*s nails Mue. 
Hark ! again— it is still as if I heard a snoring. You have com- 
pany, old man. Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Voice. Do you see anything ? 

Her. Farewell, farewell !— Fearful is this place. Go down into 
thy hole — thy helper is above and thy avenger— cursed son! — 
(Going^) 

R. Moor, (coming fojivard with horror.) Stand ! 

Her. Oh me ! 

R. Moor. Stand, I say ! 

Her. Woe! woe! woe! Now all is betrayed! 

R. Moor. Stand, speak! Who art thou? What dost thou 
here ? 

Her. Pity, oh, pity, stern Sir! Hear but one word beforeyou 
kill me! ' 
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^ R« Mooiiy (drawing hU sword,) Wbat shall I hear? 

.Hgr. Indeed yon have forbidden zne on my life — I could not 
help it^-ua^ht not do otherwise — God in heaven — your father 
thera— ^it grieved ifte for him — strike me down. 

£U Moor. H^re la a secret— o«t with it! speak ! I will know 
^U. . 

^oiOB, ('Qut oftha casth.) Woe ! woe 1 Is it you, Herman, who 
speak there ? With whom do you speak, Herman ? 

B. Mooii» Some o^e down there — what is going on here ? 
(loudly al the door*) Is it a prisoner that men have cast off? I 
wiU^kioae his Ghains» Voice ! once more I where is the door? 

HeRv Ob, have mercy, my Lord — go not further, my Lord — 
for.pity'^fiake, go away, (Stands in his 7va^.) 

B. Moor. Away, there. — It must come out. — ^ovfj for the first 
tme^ come to my aid, thievery I (He takes forcing instruments and 
opens the door. An old rnan rises out of the ground, emaciated to 
a skeleton.) 

Old : M* Have meircy on a miserable old man I Mercy i 

B. Moor, (starts back in horror.) That is my father^ s voice ! 

Ohv M. I thank thee, O God ! the hour of my deliverance is 
come. 

B. Moor. Spirit of the old man, what hath disturbed thee in 

thy grave ? Hast thou dragged a sin into that world that bars to 

thee the entrance through the gates of paradise? I will have 

masses said, to send thy wandering spirit to its home. Hast thou 

buried under the earth the gold of widows and orphans, that thou 

art driven about howling at this midnight hour ? I will tear the 

subterranean treasure from the claws of the enchanted dragon, 

though he should spit upon me a thousand red flames, and set his 

pointed teeth against my sword. Or comest thou, at my question, 

to unfold the riddle of eternity ? Speak, speak ! I am not a man of 

pale fear. 
Old M. I am no spirit Touch me, I live, — Oh, a wretched, 

pitiable life ! 

B. Moor. What ! Thou hast not been buried ? 

Old M. I have been buried — that is, a dead dog lies in my 
father's sepulchre ; and I — three full months have I languished in 
this dark subterranean vault, where no beam shines, where no 
warm breezes blow, where no friends come near ; where the wild 
ravens croak, and the midnight uhus howl. 

B. Moor. Heaven and earth ! Who hath done this ? 

Old M. Curse him not! This hath my son Francis done. 
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R. Moor. Francis ! Fmncis I Ob, eterntl chaos I 

OhD M« If thou art a roan, and hast a huinan heart, jfwvkmv 
whom I kuow not. Oh, then hear the woes of a father,, which hie 
sons have made for him. Three months abready have I groaned 
to the dead rock-walls, but a hollow echo hath mocked my oom^ 
plainings. Therefore if thou art a man, and hast a humau beai^t — 

R. Moor. These appeab would call the wild beasts. &wa 
their holes ! 

Old M. I lay on a sick bed, bad scarcely begua to* gather 
strength after a serere illness, when they brought to md/a man, 
who said my first-bom had died in battle, and who brought with 
him a sword painted with his blood, and his last &peweU, and 
that my curse had driYen him into the battle, and to 4ieath, ajtd 
despair. ' 

R. Moor, (turns quickly €uvay,) It is plain. 

Oli> M. Hear further. I became aensdess at the news. TiwDr 
must have thought me dead, for when I came to myself I ky 
already in the coffin, wrapped in a shrdad, like a corpse. I 
scratched the lid ; it was raisecL It was dark night, and mj, son 
Francis stood before me. ^' What V* he cried, with a fearful Yoioe, 
*'wilt thou then live for ever ?'*-— and the coffin lid flew qoicl^y 
down again. The thunder of these words robbed me of my senees ; 
when I awakened, I felt the coffin raised and carried away for 
some time. At last it was opened — I stood at the entranoe of tliis 
vault } my son before me, and the man who had brought me the 
bloody sword from Charles. Ten times I embraced his knees, 
and begged and prayed — the prayers of his father reached not his 
heart. " Down with the wretch,'* thundered from his mouth, " he 
hath lived long enough ;* and I was thrust down without mercy, 
and my son Francis shut me in. 

R. Moor. It is not possible — not possible! Thou must be 
wrong. 

Old M. I cannot be wrong. Hear further, but rage not yet. 
Thus I lay for twenty hours, and no man thought on my need ; 
and no human foot treads these deserts, for the common saying 
is, that the spirits of mj fathers lurk in these ruins, rattling chains, 
and in the midnight hour whispering their death-song. . At length 
I heard the door open again, this man brought me bread and 
water, and showed me how I had been condemned to a death of 
hunger, and how he had put his life in danger when he came out 
to feed me. Thus have 1 been barely -supported this long time ; 
but the incessant cold — my boundless grief-*-my weak body — a 
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thousand times have I prayed to God with tears for death ; but the 
measure of my punishmeBt must not yet be full — or there may yet 
be a jby in store for me, that I have been so wonderfully preserved. 
But I mifTer justly .^ — My Charles ! ray Charles ! — and he hath no 
gtey hairft ! 

R.'MoOR* It is Enough. Up! ye clods, ye icicles, ye dull 
defi^eless isleepers ! up ! Will none awaken ? (^He fires a pistol over 
the sleeping robbers.) 

Robbers, {startmg tep,) Hollo I Hollo ! what's that ? 
R. Moor. Hath not the tale &haken ye out of sleep ? Eternal 
sleep would have been awakened ! Look here, look here! The 
laws of the world are become a sport ; the bond of nature is in two ; 
the old discord is loose ;— the son hath slain his father ! 
Robbers. What says the captain ? 

R. Moor. No, not slain ! the word is palliation ! The son 
bath a thousand times racked, impaled, tortured his father ! 
Wotds are too human for me, — at which sin .becomes red, — at 
which the cannibals shudder, — to which no devil hath attained ! 

The son hath his own father -Oh, see here, see here 1 he hath 

fainted I— In this vauH hath the son his own father ! Cold — 

liakedness— ^hunger — thirst ! Oh, see, see ; — it is mine own father ! 
Robb:ers, (surrounding the old man). Your father! — ^your 
ftither! 

ScHWBrr* (steps nearer respectfully ^ and falls at his feet.) 
Father of my captain, I kiss your feet I You may command my 
sword. 

R. Moon. Vengeance! vengeance! vengeance for thee ! bitterly 
injured, profenfed old man ! Thus tear I, now and for ever, the 
brotherly bond ! (Tears his dress from the top to the bottom.) 
Thus I curse each drop of brotherly blood in the face of heaven ! 
Hear me, moon and stars I Hear me, midnight heaven, that hath 
looked down upon this deed of shame ! Hear me, three times 
more terrible God, who ruleth above the moon, and avengeth 
dnd damneth over the stars, and flameth over the night ! Here 
I kneel,-^here I stretch forth my hand in the shadow of the 
night,— here I swear, — and may nature cast me out of her boun- 
4ariei^ as a malignant beast, if I break this oath ! I swear no 
more^ to greet the light of day till the patricide's blood, shed on 
this stone, shall smoke towards heaven. (Rises.) 

RUBBERS. It is a Belial's stroke ! Say they we are knaves ! 
No ! by all the dragons, so bravely have we never done before ! 
R. Moor. Yes ! and by all the fearful sighs of those who have 
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ever died by your swords, — of those who were consumed by my 
flames, or crushed by my Mling tower, — there shall no thought of 
murder or robbery find place in your breasts, till all your clothes 
have been dyed scarlet red in the blood of the wretch ! Qave ye 
never dreamed that ye were the arm of a higher Maj^ty ? The 
entangled thread of our fate is unloosed ! This day— 'tbis day — 
hath a sightless power ennobled our handiwork I Worship Him, 
who hath called ye to this high destiny — who hath led ye 
here — who hath deemed ye worthy to be the fearful angels of his 
dark tribunal ! Bare your beads ! kneel down in the dost, and 
arise sanctified ! (Th^y kneel.) 

SCHWEiT. Command, captain ! What shall we do ? 

R. Moor. Stand up, Schweitzer ! and touch these holy locks. 
(Leads him to his father^ and puts a lock of Itair into his hand,) 
Dost thou remember how once thou slowest a Bohemian, as he 
raised oyer me his sabro, and I, bree^hless, had sunk upon ray 
knees ? At that time I promised thee a reward that should be 
royal ; hitherto I could never pay this debt. 

ScHWEiT. It is true ! but let me for ever call you my debtor. 

R. Moor. No, now will I pay thee, Schweitzer; no mortal 
hath yet been honoured as thou art. — Revenge iny father! 
( Schweitzer rises.) 

ScHWEiT. Great captain ! this day hast thou, for the first time, 
made me proud. Command where, how, wheti shall I slay him. 

R. Moor. The minutes are sacred, — thou must go quickly. 
Choose the best of the band, and lead them straight to the 
nobkman*s castle! Tear him out of his bed, if he sleep; drag 
him from the meal, if ha be dnndcen ; tear him fiK>nti the crucifix, 
if he be praying on his knees before it! But I tell thee, — 
I charge thee strictly, — deliver him not to me dead I His flesh will 
I tear in pieces, and give it for food to the hungry vultures, who 
but scratches his skin, or hurts a hair of his head ! Whole must 
I have him ; and if Aou bringest him whole and living, tlien 
shalt thou have a million for thy reward. I will make thee a 
king, at the peril of my life, and thou shalt go free as the free air. 
If thou hast understood me, hasten away ! 

ScuwEiT. Enough, captain ! — here hast thou my hand upon it. 
Thou shalt either see two return, or none. Schweitzer's destroying 
angel cometh ! (Exit with a troop.) 

R. Moor. The rest, disperse yourselves in the forest, — I stay. 

(To he concluded.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Adventures of Mr. Obadiah Oldbvck ; therein are duly set forth the 
Crosses, GhagriDS, Calamities, Checks, Chills, Changes, and CinnimgyratioDS 
by which his Courtship was attended; showing also the Issue of his Suit and his 
Espoiual to his Ladye-loye. Tilt & Bogue. 

What book more fit than this, to lead the van of the reviewed at merry 
Christmas time? Eighty-four plates, on each of which are two, three, or four 
pictures, with short notices at the foot, relate Mr. 01dbuck*s lamentable story. 
It is an adaptation of M. Yieuzbois. For genuine burlesque — ^for the most 
outrageous farce and fun — Obadiah Oldbuck stands unrivalled. Those who 
wish to laugh as they have seldom laughed before — those who enjoy right 
hearty merriment by the Christmas fireside — should buy this book. Tilt and 
Bogue deserve an address of thanks from the British public, for making known 
to them a production like this, affixing to it a price that, even when added to 
the sideache its laughter-moving fun inevitably produces, is scarcely worthy 
of consideration. We only wish we could quote pictures ; — transfer to our pages, 
if only Mr. 01dback*s dog, at various periods of its existence. What would 
not our sporting readers say ? Could we at least discover the breed of that 
beast of curious physiognomy, we should rejoice to disclose it. But we are de- 
scending in our theme ; and yet, like the artist that drew him, ** 'tis a merry dog." 

JLighta and Shadows of London Life, by the Author of *^ Random Recollec- 
tions of the House of Lords," &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. Saunders & Otley. Trash. 

Homitfis Vmt» to RemarhaUe Places, Second Serks. liongpian & C<h 
To tiiose who travel through the counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land, or to those who reside there, this volume, which comprises those two 
counties, is inestimable ; to those who love to sit by their own fireside, and let 
their &ncy travel, here is the very best of guides. William Howitt has chosen 
his subject well In his own words, he leads us to ** the very strong hold and 
native ground of Eaglish popular poetry and iH>mance." Bt has chosen well 
his siilject, and he has treated it as it well deserves ; no hobby torments ub,-^ 
no clipping of scenery into primitive and secondary formations, — ^no rejoicings 
with which we sympathize not, on the finding of strange fungi, or the perfora- 
tion of an unknown beetle, — no political economy, with discourses on popula- 
tion. If there be a hobby, it is that with which his readers may sympathise, 
a love of the beamtiful and poetical,*— the grey ruin, with its ivied waU,-^the 
tinted landscape, and all the fair harmonies of Nature. With reverent step, 
he treads in the paths of the renowned of olden time, and regards the scenes 
that have looked upon immortal deeds of our forefathers. All the old tales and 
ballads of a Percy and a Douglas,— the scenes of Border warfare, — the ancient 
hall, orilie modem peasant's cot, — ^hill and dale, river and mead, mountain and 
▼ailiey,^*-n8e beneath his pen *, and we wander over the ground hallowed by 
memories of the past, gazing with delight around us, as we listen to the tales 
and sketches and the pleasant information that our fellow-traveller is giving, 
concerning every spot that meets our eye. We cannot trust ourselves to quote, 
or we should run imperceptibly over forbidden space. We refer our readers to 
the book, for they will never regret its perusal. 
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Chemistry^ in its Application to Agriculture and Physiology, by Justus Liebig. 
Edited by Dr. Plajfair. Second Edition. Taylor & Walton. 

To praise this book would be absurd ; for the name of Liebig stamps upon it 
the highest character that can be desired by a scientific man. We will only 
say that this, the second edition, is improved by very many additions. 

Coicper*8 Poems, with an Introduction by the Bev. T. Dale, and numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. — Thomson* s Seasons, with an Introduction by Allan Cun- 
ningham, and numerous Illustrations. 1 yoL Tilt & Bogue. 

The high reputation of the editors is guarantee for the excellence of 
these works in that part of the literary department for which Cowper 
and Thomson are not answerable. Distinct in themselves, they belong to a 
series of " Tilt's Embellished Classics ;*' and if the forthcoming editions of 
Seattle, Milton, Falconer, Gray, Goldsmith, Collins, Young, &c. be provided 
with e^tors of equal talent, and be got up in a style of print, paper, and beau- 
tiful illustration, equal to the volumes before us, the whole cannot but form a 
series most acceptable to every lover of poetry. At this season, when compli- 
ments are interchanged, and books are freely presented, we would remark that 
the present of such a work as one of these, the pride of a nation, surrounded 
with the ornament it deserves, must be, by far, more valuable than the usual 
donations of those flimsy receptacles of rubbish. Annuals by name, which, while 
scarcely superior to these editions in beauty of illustration, are, many of them, 
considerably below zero in the scale of literary excellence. 

Edwy, a historical Poem by J. Bell Worrall. Houlston & Hughes. 
There is some poetry in the design of this little work, — ^less in the execution ; 
we will not further discourage the author. 

Regulus, the Noblest Roman of them AIL A Tragedy, in five acts, by Jacob 
Jones, Esq., Author of ^ Spartacus," and other plays. Miller. 

We confess to a prejudice agaiust classical plays ; — modem plays, that is 
to say, that must needs go back to Greece and Bome for a subject. If none 
but the loftiest passions will suffice, our own forefathers offer field enough. 
'* Henry IV." with an English Falstaff, is a better play than " Julius Csesar ;" 
but we love '* The Tempest " better than them both. In tragedy, we had rather 
hear the poet, than the historian ; if history must be adorned, let it be that to 
which the heart responds. For the ancients, not even ^schylus (and we speak 
it with no false shame) — ^not even iEschylus can enlist our whole soul in sym- 
pathy. How, then, shall Jacob Jones ? It is a fashion to load these exploded 
nations with the most abject adulation,— to look up to them as models ; and yet, 
with all their beauty, the life has long since fled; the outward and delightfiil 
form remains, but it is rather as a petrifaction ; for us, they have a soul no 
longer. As a classical play, " Regulus " deserves much commendation. Since 
it is classical, the interest is slight; but the style is vigorous and manly. 
Had the author chosen a theme into which his heart might thoroughly have 
entered, we doubt not that we should have been able to find many flights of 
poetry and feeling wherefrom to furnish extracts. Such little indiscretions, 
however, being (except in a few rare cases) beneath the dignity of this class of 
writers, we must be content to give the work, as a whole, all the approbation 
that is due to a tragedy which may be read, from first to last, without the incon- 
venience arising from a single emotion of any kind ; that, is to say, it is a very 
excellent classical play. 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH 

COMPLETES THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH CAMPAIGN. 

The time appointed for the surrender of Harfleur had at length 
arrived ; the ke^s were delivered np^ and the besiegers made a 
triumphant entry. Drum and trumpet poured forth proud notes 
of rejoicing at the siege thus successfully concluded : in glittering 
procession the horsemen pranced, and the footmen gaily marched 
into the conquered town. Without delay the soldiers were quar- 
tered through the place ; and the deserted houses and possessions of 
the vanquished were divided among such Englishmen as were 
intended to remain as a defence and colony to the newly-acquired 
possession. The rest of the British army tarried not long in 
Harfleur; the Duke of Clarence^ with the Earls of March, Arundel, 
and others, having parted^rom the healthy part of the army, the 
town walls and all damages having been repaired, the march to 
Calais was commenced early in October. The events that took 
place on this passage are matter of history ; we do not, therefore, 
dwell upon them ; and if this chapter pass, with a few words, over 
the space of a month's action, it is only that the reader may not be 
wearied by a repetition of that which he already knows. We shall 
do no more, therefore, than allude to the various obstacles thrown 
into the way of the English, as they proceeded slowly on their 
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return ; we intend no detaile«l account of the sallies and excur- 
sions of the foe with which Henry's army was harassed ; they are 
in no way connected with the deyelopment of our story. 

It was not until fourteen days after the surrender of Harfleur, 
that news reached the English leaders of a large army raised for 
the purpose of impeding their advance. The numbers of the 
English were thinned by disease and other causes, so that ten 
thousand only remained : the numbers of the French were more 
than ten times that amount. 

But Henry allowed not his soldiers to repine. With his usual 
kindness, he spoke with them cheerfully and familiarly; faring 
himself no better than the humblest of his friends, he was well 
calculated to render his people sanguine in their expectations. 

On reaching the banks of the Somme, by Blanquitache, they 
first met with the enemy, drawn up on the opposite side. The 
ford was rendered impassable by stakes driven into the river*s bed. 
Marching up the course of the stream, another spot was found at 
which to cross ; and on the 24th of October, the English army 
arrived at the village of Azincour : the whole force of the French 
was here assembled to crush the diminished and wearied army of 
England. 

King Henry would have avoided a battle, but he found it 
inevitable. At night, whilst the French were employed in revelling, 
gaming, and casting lots for the spoil they expected in their pride, 
their opponents were engaged in prayer and vigil. Henry, with 
his principal officers, examined the ground, and fixed up(m the 
situation in which to plant his forces : this was a gentle declivity 
from the village of Azinc6ur, defended on each side by hedges, 
trees, and binishwood ; the French remaining crowded below. 

Before daylight, the king and the whole English army per- 
formed together a solemn mass ; and the sounds of chanted prayer, 
strangely commingled with the shouts of the rioters below, 
IU9cended to the skies. 

In due time the French were prepared for engi^ement, and 
rushed exultant upon the foe ; — ^they met with utter ruin. 

Shall we relate at length this glorious battle, or would it not be 
insult to an Englishman to ofier an account of his country's greatest 
triumph ? Need we relate the good work that the archers did that 
day ? need we relate the conduct of brave King Harry, as, with 
a circlet of gold on his helm, and mounted on a milk-white steed, 
be animated his men, or rushed forward to strike terror into the 
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foe ? It is needless. The field of Azincoiir was too well fought 
that the struggle should ever he forgotten ; the heroes of that daj 
live in the memory of every man, and shall ever do so to the end 
of time. Proudly may an Englishman hoast of that day's 
achievements ; nor need the vanquished blush, for manfully did 
they also sustain their parts I It was well for England that the 
vain Frenchman neglected in his pride to seize advanti^es, when 
in his power; it was well for England, else great might have been 
her loss that day. 

Edward and his band neglected not this last and fairest oppor- 
tunity of reaping a full harvest of laurels. Where was danger 
that the white banner knew not ; where was glory to be earned, of 
which Heringford bore not ofi* a portion ? 

The Duke d'Alen96n, in command of the second rank of the 
French, had vowed that he would slay King Henry, the terror of 
France, or perish in the attempt. Madly he rushed through every 
obstacle, and engaged furiously with the king : his efibrts were 
unsuccessful — ^he was vanquished and slain ; his death completing 
the defeat of the second line, which he commanded. The third 
and last fled without striking a blow. The battle was won. 

The loss of the French on this field was terrible : a hundred 
only of the English fell ; two of rank, Earl Sufiblk, and Edward's 
friend, the Duke of York. Honours were granted on the field to 
many who distinguished themselves ; amongst others, for his ser- 
vices then and on previous occasions, the honour of knighthood 
to Edward Heringford. Every one, also, of his brave band 
received from King Henry a merited reward. 

Having rested from the day's fatigues, the English army lost no 
time in completing its march to Calais, where it embarked, and, 
on the evening of the 16th of November, landed at Dover, after 
a glorious campaign in France, of about three months' duration. 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FIRST. 

THE RETURN TO ELLERTON. 



Little did Heringford think of the glory of the past j little did 
he feel of the soldier's pride, as the shouts of his countrymen wel- 
comed back their king, and hailed the laurels of his army; 
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triumpli and rejoicing echoed around him, but their tones fell 
unnoticed upon his ear ; one thought filled his mind, swelling it 
by turns with joy and dread — Kate Westrill was its object. A 
month since, she was exposed to peril the most imminent, and be 
was not present to assist ; — a month since ! Oh, what misery 
might have been — ^nay, must have been — crowded into that short 
month ; and what might Kate be now ! 

'' Maybird, we quit Dover this instant ! *' 

" What !" cried Mat, " commence our trip before nightfall, and 
ride through a dark wintry night ere we have well escaped the 
perils of sea-sickness I Impossible ! *' 

The impossibility, however, was overcome. Mat Maybird, with 
little difficulty, was convinced of the necessity to be prompt, and 
the sun, as it rose the next morning, found the returning villi^ers 
already in the midst of that wood by Joe Bensal's house, in which 
Edward first encountered the generous Bmton. 

'' My uncle dwelleth hereabouts,'' said Mat. 

" JoeBensal?" 

*' Why, Master He beg pardon. Sir Edward — dost know the 

old feUow ?" 

'* I have enjoyed his hospitality. Mat ; but ' Sir ' me not too 
often, T entreat ; I am unaccustomed to the sound." 

" Truly abstemious !** replied Mat Maybird ; " were I, now, a 
belted knight, I would knock down every man that called me not 
< Sir Mat.' 'Sir Mat Maybird '-—that soundeth odd; ' Su* 
Matthew Maybird ' — aye, truly, ' Sir Matthew ;' very pretty, * Sir 
Matthew.' I like Mat better, after all. Wilt wait at my uncle's?*' 

" There is no time to waste." 

" Even so," replied Mat; ''and Joe Bensal will take good 
care that we waste no time. What hath he, I wonder, in his 
cupboard !" 

'' We cannot rest to ascertain that point." 

" We must; the horses are tired, we are — ^that is to say, I am — 
uncommonly hungry; and, moreover, we shall still be soon 
enough in EUerton." Before Joe BensaFs door, therefore, the 
travellers halted, and that worthy at once issued forth to receive 
his visitors. 

" Why, Mat ! " cried he, in astonishment ; *' Mat Maybird ! 
Art verily my crack-brained nephew. Mat ? " 

'' Not I, old gentleman," replied Mat, as he dismounted. 
" Here, be careful of this horse ! Hast many nephews ? " 
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** Bat one — I cannot be mistaken/' 

" If mj name be Mat Maybird, I am not crack-brained ; 
thanks to tby tbick-skalled genealogy, tbe French have left my 
head and brains entire." 

Edward was next recognised ; and soon after, Mat Maybird, 
recognising the breakfast, proceeded to make himself intimate 
therewith. 

Joe Bensal not being in the habit of talking while he ate, unless 
to recommend, and urge the consumption of his viands, it was 
not until a pause had arrived that Edward could obtain any 
information. Of Kate Westrill Joe knew nothing : a man, whom, 
by the description, Heringford knew to be Spenton, passed fre- 
quently to and fro ; he was at Ellerton then ; and two men — Sir 
Richard Ellerton and Curts — had yesterday tasted Joe BensaPs 
cheer, as they passed on the road to Ellerton. Edward waited for 
no more ; mad with anxiety, he hastened again to horse. With a 
hurried explanation to their astonished host. Mat followed, and the 
rapid journey was continued. 

The sun had reached some height in the heavens, when the two 
horsemen approached the last hill that separated them from their 
homes : it was ascended ; below they could see Ellerton, with its 
thatched roofs and irregularly-built cottages, tbe dancing brook 
and rustic bridge ; none of them were altered ; but the leaves had 
fallen from the trees, and now strewed the ground. They had left 
the spot ere even Autumn's tints gave token of approaching 
decay; they returned now, and beheld the leafless boughs — winter 
was upon the scene ; not the happy traces of a frosty and mirthful 
season, but, while yet the pleasures of the change were future, the 
present was but a prospect of gloomy desolation. A fire in 
Edward's breast destroyed the chilling influence of the sight, but 
the gloom was soon destined to plant itself on his brow ; the 
desolation — the sad desolation — to be conveyed to his now bound- 
ing heart. 

Descending the hill for a short distance, the returned villagers 
found th^Bselves among the ruins of Ellerton castle. Black and 
frowning were the charred walls of the stately building ; and the 
vast mouldering fragments, scattered on the turf, lay as though 
some giant hand had torn them from their allotted place in the 
proud framework to which they bad once belonged. Edward felt 
that he was, in some mysterious manner, connected with the 
history of the edifice ; this increased the awe with which its 
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crumbliog grandeur filled him, and he^almoBt instinctivelyy reined 
in his horse. The two friends gazed in silence upon the ruin, each 
filled with his own thoughts, which he enjoyed without interruptioa. 
The repeated cry of an owl, issuing fi*om some dark, sequestered 
nook, the rustle of the wind among the dead leaves upon the ground, 
with now and then a restless movement from one of the horses, 
alone broke upon the solemn stillness. A deep s:gh, close at hand, 
startled the gazers : on looking around for the cause, tkey per- 
ceived, for the first time, that they were not alone. 

Sitting beside a large fragment of stone, with his eyes closed 
and arms crossed before him, was Willie Bats : his ancient cap of 
camlet was on the ground beside him ; a spade, and other tools of 
similar use, rested against the stone which supported also, in part, 
the weight of Willie himself. 

Again the sigh broke forth ; the afflicted remaining perfectly 
unconscious of observation. 

'' He may tell us all we wish to know,'' said Heringford, dis- 
mounting. " Waiie I Willie Bats ! " 

Another sigh was the only answer. 

'^ I will arouse him," said Mat, also leaping from his horse ; 
^' he is more than half asleep. Willie, when didst thou last hear 
of thy Cicely ? " 

The name made its impression, for the embodied idea mingled 
with the dreams of the sleeper, and produced from his lips a suc- 
cession of sighs, such as, in modem days, might proceed from 
a pair of noisy bellows in the hands of an industrious housemaid. 
This was the sole response. 

Mat next proceeded to the application of material agents, for the 
purpose of arousing the sleeping beauty ; but the slumber seemed 
not the less likely to last for a hundred years. 

" Listen to the fellow !" cried Mat Maybird ; " he sighs, instead 
of snoring, at regular and melodious intervals ! We cannot wake 
him ; — shall I roll him down the hill ? I warrant his sleep will be 
shaken off ere he reach the bottom/' 

'^ Let us leave him. We shall but hear the news a few minutes 
later." 

'^ Nay," said Mat ; '^ one trial more I" and he pulled the 
slumberer forward by the legs, until his round head bumped upon 
the turf. The result was satisfactory ; and Willie opened his eyes, 
looked doubtfully around, sighed forth the name of Cicely, and 
prepared to continue his sleep. 
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** My beloved friend, Willie Bats/* said Mat, "hast thou for- 
gotten me, Mat Maybird? And see, thine old favourite, Ned 
Heringford, is returned." 

" I am sorry for it; I am very sorry," replied Willie; — "oh, 
Cicely ! " 

" How is this, Willie?" said Mat ; " doth love of Cicely drive 
all old friends from thy good will ! Shame to thee, Willie, if 
it be so ! " 

*' No, Master Maybird, no," replied Willie ; '* Master Edward 
knows that I love him ; — so much, that I wish he had never seen 
Ellerton more ! " 

Edward was alarmed, and dreaded what he was to hear. 

*' Willie ! Willie ! " he cried ; " detain me not in suspense ; tell 
me all that hath occurred ! " 

*' Misfortune, my dear young friend, very sad misfortune 1 
Oh, charming Cicely ! the village is greatly altered since thou 
art gone ! " 

Heringford knew that Cicely loved Kate too well to leave her ; 
and tormenting fears took possession of his mind. 

*' Tell me, Willie, is Kate Westrill living ? " 

" Well for her if she were dead ! " replied Willie. " Poor Kate ! 
Oh, Cicely I Yes, Edward, the objects of our affection both 
live I" 

" Thank Heaven ! " exclaimed Heringford ; " but she is not — 
thou understandest I Is she Kate Westrill still ?" 

" She is," replied Willie ; " poor Kate I next to Cicely, I never 
knew maid so faithful ! " 

" I will see her at once ! " cried Edward. " Is she at 
home now?" 

*' AU will be discovered !" said Willie ; " Heaven knows I 
desire not to tell him ! — No, she is not in the village." 

*' Where, then?" asked Edward, anxiously. 

" She is,!' replied Willie Bats, " with the charming Cicely." 

" And Cicely, where is she ? " 

" Would that I knew that !" cried Willie ; " would that I could 
tell what spot is hallowed by the feet of my charmer ! Oh, Cicely ! 
I would not then be long parted from thee ! " 

*' They are gone, then, thou knowest not where ; — why went 
they hence ?" 

" There, Master Edward," replied Willie, " there is thy sorrow ! 
I always loved sweet little Kate ; she was not, to be sure, so comely 
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and substantial-looking as my Cieely, but sbe was. a di^aiv Hfy^ 
hearted girl ! To think that she* should be tried so early T' And 
(the affectionate Willie wept at the thought. 

^* What were her trials ? " asked Edwasd, in a thick and agi^ 
tated voice ; " let me hear all I " v / 

" Old Westrill died/* said Willie, " and left Kate alQne,JwUlwio 
comforter but the charming Cicely ; — to be sure, Cice^ is ft; good 
comforter, she is so very thoughtful ; she con^Jforted me, sonoetiiBeSy 
but not often, for T was always happy with her, and never . needed 
comfort. Ah, Cicely I when shall I see thee again I" 

** Soon, soon, I hope/' replied Edward, who knew betler.thanK> 
thwart the lover in his reflections. " Aad Kate — when hen father 
died—" > : 

*' Poor little Kate I " continued Willie, " when her old &ther 
died, my Cicely was a comfort, but not a protection. There came 
down here a man named Spenton — a bad man ; he called Ciody 
a fat old woman I Now my Cicely is only fifty->four next spru^, and 
not a bit more (at than I am ! Therefore Spenton was a bad man ; 
he persecuted poor Mistress Kate, and would force her to marry 
him—" 

" Oh, that I should have been absent I " cried Edward ; *' con- 
tinue thy tale, Willie." 

" This bad Spenton came daily to Cicely's cottage — I mean to 
Mistress Westrill's — and persecuted her sadly. Poor ELate! I 
have seen her walk by the brook, and in the wood, along those 
walks she had trodden with thee ; and her gentle blue eyes have 
been downcast and moist, and I have heard her sigh, so that I 
could not bear to look upon her ; and if I spoke to her, and asked 
whether I could serve her, she would speak in such sad tones that 
they would haunt me when I was alone ; and she would tell me 
that she knew I loved her Edward, that I should still do so, and 
that would please her most. I remember, before thou wert gone^ 
she was very happy ; poor dear ! she was not happy then ! " 

Here Willie's feelings impeded utterance, and he remained 
silent, while the tears coursed each other, unrestrained, down Mut 
Maybird's ruddy cheeks. Heringford alone was calm; his grief 
too deeply rooted. 

" Thus it continued for a long time," resumed Willie, *' and 
Spenton never left her ; he did not entreat, but oommanded her to 
love him, and threatened horrible things. She said she would 
never be false to thee — and he laughed ; told her thou wert mur- 
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de^ed-^hat lie had a share iti thy deaths aad that he intended to 
kfefep her on the blood-money." 

*' Villain ! villain ! " cried Edward ; <• with God's help will I 
avenge this cmelty ! On, Willie, with thy tale!*' 

" When first he told this to Mistress Kate," continued Willie, 
^' she felt upon the floor, and it was thought he had killed her ; 
but, poor thing, she was not dead : my Cicely tended her afi^tion- 
ately in a painful illness that followed. During this time, Andrew 
Westriil C8me> and, as she lay almost dying, told her again that 
thou wert murdered, — her faith to thee solved^ — ^and threatened 

. her, unless she wedded Spenton." 

'* On ! on ! " cried Edward, in agony 5 ** oh, what torture is 
this ! But there is justice ! " 

" She told him," said WilHe, *« that, if thou wert really dead, 
she BOOQ should join thee; that in the heaven to which she was 
gioing, ikere would be none to cross her love ! Poor Kate ! they 
still urged and threatened her : no choice was left ; and some days 
sinoe, ill as she was, she fled, with my Cicely, from her wicked 
brother's roof, to avoid the daily torment." 

*' And thou knowest not where she is ! She may have perished 

from exposure to this wintry air ! She may — I will find her ! Be 
she happy angel, or afflicted mortal, I will avenge these cruel 

wrongs I '* 
' They liad descended the hill, and now entered the little village. 

Mat Maybird parted from them, to visit his father and friends. 

£dward and Willie continued on their way. 

'* This is the cottage," said Willie ; " thou remember'st it ; in 

happy times hast thou travelled hither many a summer evening, to 

walk in the garden with Mistress Kate, and I to visit the charm* 

ing Cicely. Ah ! " continued he, " those were delightful days, 

when she and I were on our knees together, thinking of love as we 

scrubbed the kitchen floor ! Oh, Cicely ! the house is dreary now! 

The floors want scrubbing, now Cicely is away; and Mistress 

Kate's garden is sadly neglected ! *' 
** See! " said Edward, as the tears rose to his eyes for the first 

tine; '* this was her own flower-bed, that she tended so carefully, 

and planted with the sweetest flowers : look, Willie, look at the 

weeds that now overrun it ! " 

" Ah ! " said Willie ; " and this other is the bed that I helped 

Cieely to weed, when I took leave of her before starting with thee! 

We should find plenty of work there now ! " 
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The house was empty, for Andrew Westrill had also left it ; and 
as Edward and Willie entered, similar remembrances met them at 
every step. Here was a guitar that Kate had played ; there was a 
poor bird — dead and stiff— that Kate had cherished! Edward 
remembered when first she had it ; 'twas last winter, when she 
found it dying, and warmed it to life in her bosom : it was dead 
now, and the bosom that once had warmed it might, perhaps, be 
cold itself. 

And now, as Edward gazed upon the lifeless favourite, all the 
bright dreams of days of old arose to eon^lete the anguish 
of his soul. Oh, how often, during the months now past, had 
thoughts of EUerton softened a soldier's hardships; and the pure 
image of Kate Westrill, graven on his heart, how often had it 
urged him on to glory ! how often, in the dangers of the fight, had 
the remembrance of Kate's mild blue eye stayed the cruel arm of 
bloodshed, and, where war knew no pity, there was a bright genius 
that possessed the warrior's soul, and pleaded ever-mercy. On 
EUerton, and on the gentle Kate, how many hopes had rested; 
every scheme of happiness, every hope of joy, every thought of 
peace and bliss — here, here had all been centered : here now all 
crumbled into dust ! In Kate Westriirs home, where often he had 
heard her cheerful tones of love, and gazed upon her smile, there 
was a dreary solitude — the very bird she cherished, that used to 
know her gentle voice, and would joyously flutter at the sound, as 
it responded in notes not more melodious, whose daily song 
was tuned to the praise of its tender mistress — the very bird 
was dead! 

Nor was Willie Bats without his reminiscences : the kitchen, 
with its pots and saucepans, contained not an article but that 
brought the charming Cicely to his mind ; and, as he roved from 
thence to the dairy, new thoughts crowded upon him. He remem- 
bered how on this spot he and Cicely had sipped the new-brought 
milk ; on that, he had driven away a sly poaching cat, that was 
tasting similar delights. 

However different the objects that excited the feelings of 
Heringford and his humble friend ; however differently they were 
manifested, yet in both they were equally deep : one felt as acutely 
as the other the piercing chill of his desolation. 

(To be continued,) 
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PASSING AWAY. 

The solemn yesper bell had rung 

The lingering ** knell of parting day/' 

And pure and holy voices sung 
Their lowly erening roundelay. 

The stars were beaming far above, 
With softened light, as clear as day ; 

And, musing on the realms of love. 
Upon my humUe conch I lay. 

But sleep forsook my aching brow. 

And heavenly visions by me fled, 
So bright, that memory sees them now. 

As round and round my couch they sped. 

And first I saw an infknt band, 
With cheeks and lips of roseate hue ; 

They passed, and each one, in his hand. 
Held forth a snowdrop tipped with dew. 

And singing, in their childish glee, 
With hearts yet free from worldly care, 

** As pure and spotless white are we. 
As the sweet flow'ret that we bear." 

The chorus of that infiint throng 
Was sweet and true as was the lay, 

For this the burden of their song, 
"Passing away! passing away!" 

They vanished ; and there came a troop 
Of youths, in merry concourse met ; 

Their snowdrops had begun to droop. 
But health's glad hue was on them yet 

They sung no more their ancient song 
Of '* Pure and spotless white are we." 

The world's dark cares had touched that throng. 
And envy 'mongst them I could see. 

But still, methought they gaily sung 

The burthen of their former lay. 
And in my ear their voices rung, 

" Passing away I passing away !" 

But they were gone, and into view, 

A manly multitude there came ; 
Their snowdrops were nigh faded, too. 

Scorched by their passion's fiery flame. 
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But though from memory's tahlet, long 

Had disappeared their infant lay, 
They song the burden of that song, 

^ Patting awtyl poefiing iaway l** 

And last in all the motley throng, 
A group of withered crones passed by ; 

Their snowdrops had been fiided long. 
And round in withered fragments lie. • 

But thongh their life was well aigh ^ent, 
And they eould scarce hold on their way ; 

Yet still they san& as on they wentt 
** Passing away ! passing away 1" 

A. 



THE COUNTRYMAIT. 

(paraphrase from TIBULLU8, ELEG. I.) 

Let others hoard the yellow ore. 
And boast the riches of their farm ; 

Their toils and troubles haraas sore, 
And neighbouiiag ^lemies alarm t 

Eternal care their wretched lot — 

Care, by the wiser few forgot — 

Whilst ever and anon they hear 

The martial tmmpet at their ear, 

Startling thnr sleep ^— it bids them lisei 

And at its Ihai their shmibtf flie«» 

But me, my penury diall kftd 

To life from all such troubles free ; 
Shall take me to the flower-gemmed mead* 

And show me where its treasures be. 
The creeping vine with care HI tend. 
Whilst fruit-trees to my culture bend ; 
For me the ripened apples fell, 
Axkd grapes adorn the sunny wall ; 
And ruddy-gleaming o'er the snow. 
Upon my hearth a fire shall glow. 

Then for thee^ Ceres, be a crown 

Of bearded com to deck thy head« 
Who cast'st thy blessings freely down 

Before lipe Autumn's day is fled ; 
We'll sprinkle at thy temple door 
Am oSMog inm cur ^aniervfloor : 
Whilst Bacchus ! Bacchus ! pur^e kiiig I 
With jocund voice, our youth shall sing ; 
And maidens o'er the shaven mead. 
With flowing robes their dances lead. 
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CHURCH MONUMENTS. 

NcIL 

It has been remarked that the character of a people — their 
habits, tone of thought, and feelings — ^Iheir advance in knowledge 
or in the comforts- of civilized life — their domestic and social 
relations, are not to be found so much in the page of the historian, 
as in the more minute details of information collected by the patient 
industry of the antiquary. The former tells of kings and wars, 
and those great external involutions which operate suddenly and 
powerfully ; but we must have recourse to the latter if we wish to 
ascertain the moral and social state of a nation, at any given period. 
It is only by observing and comparing with diligence the accounts 
of domestic habits, the little incidental notices which frequently 
occur where we should least expect them, and the relics of ancient 
houses, furniture, and implements, that we can form any conception 
of the manner in which our forefathers lived — what were their pre- 
dominant habits — what the chief objects of their tastes, their hopes 
or fears. Few criterions of this nature are so important as the 
state and character of the arts. All art is but the development, in 
an external form, of the feelings and ideas previously existing in 
the mind of the artist ; and these are of course subject to the 
influence of national character, swayed by the same impulses, 
moved by the same sentiments, and acting under the same im- 
pressions as the rest of his contemporaries. It is not meant to 
deny that, in order to attain high excellence, there must be an in- 
dividuality in the mind of the artist; but only to assert that works 
of art, like those of poetry or learning, bear the stamp of the age 
in which they were composed, and may be taken as illustrations of 
its character ; and there is in them, as in the others, a tendency to 
promote the feelings of which they were the development, to re- 
produce the same type, and give rise to the same character, as that 
in which they themselves had their origin. This is, of course, as 
in the case of literature, only a general rule, which, in particular 
instances, is liable to be frequently disturbed or altogether obviated 
by external cirt^umstances. 

Each province of art, then, may be assumed as an indication of 
the state of a people's habits and feelings in that portion of their 
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lives to which it bears relation. The architecture and arrangements 
of their private dwellings, for instance, show their domestic and 
social condition — how they passed their time — ^how they gradoaQy 
became more refined and accustomed to the decencies of civilized 
life, left off the coarse rudeness of a savi^e state, and became 
polished, cultivated, humanized. And thus also is it that we may 
take the ecclesiastical architectare of any given period as an illus- 
tration of its religious feeling — as being a branch of art where those 
feelings have more room to display themselves than in any other ; 
requiring for its full excellence more of ideal beauty, and therefefe 
calling into operation higher faculties of the mind. 

It will be sufficient for our present purpose to select the monu- 
mental architecture of Great Britain as an illustration of the position 
here maintained. Nor will it be necessary to enter into the mtore 
minute details of art, but only to notice the characteristic features 
of each age, and to point out their connexion with the national 
ohuacter. 

In all the monuments prior to the Reformation, from the rode 
and simple designs of the 18th century, without any attempts at 
ornament, to those of the 15th, when all the resources of revived 
art were lavished with a liberal hand on their constructioii, we 
find one prevailing idea. All seem fcnrmed on the same type* 
The ecclesiastic, the monareh, the noble, or the knight, represented 
with the insignia of their respective ranks, are all in the attitude of 
repose, with clasped and uplifted hands, as though calmly waiting 
for the stroke of death with christian resignation ; and whatever of 
ornament there might be, had the same end in view, and told the 
same tale. The pride of man, '' the vain pomp and glory of the 
world," were displayed in striking contrast with his mortality and 
corruption. Above, might be seen the form of the bishop or 
abbot, arrayed with his robes, his mitre, and his crozier, as 
when in the full garb of his order ; while below, there was the 
same form, emaciated by disease, or reduced to the grim skeleton 
of death. Around the recumbent figure were placed the emblems 
of his faith and the hope in which he died. A dragon rested under 
his feet, as a token of his victory over the prince of the powers of 
the air. Angels stood around or supported the pillow on which hia 
head reposed, as though watching over hii^ parting breath, and 
waiting to bear his soul to its heavenly home. Abdve him, was 
represented some passage from the earthly life of his great Master, 
^ — the nativity, the crucifixion, or the resurrecStion, — o^ else the eye 
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of the beholder rested upon an emblematic design of the last judg- 
ment ; while all around, occupying every vacant space, as though 
it could not come too frequently before the mind, was seen the 
cross, ^' that dear remembrance of his dying Lord,'' the symbol of 
his faith, and the badge of his high calling. Superstition, it is 
true, sometimes mingled her errors amid sacred trudis, and the in- 
scri|^ion, '^ Orate pro animi" called upoa the reader to pray for 
the deliverance of the so«l1 from the fires of purgatory. Still, 
however, the general conclusion which we arrive at, is, that the 
mianuments of these times, from the Idth to the 15th century, were 
chiefly characterised by a religious and devotional spirit. 

Let OS BOW go from the church into the world, and see whether 
the character of the nation presented corresponding features. At 
first sight, indeed, the prospect is disheartening. The history of 
the times is full of violence and strife, contentions between feudal 
lords, wars between rivals for the throne, cruelty, and revenge, and 
hatred. We might almost be tempted to think that the religion of 
peace had vanished from tha world, and that men had given the 
rein to their wildest passions. But it must be remembered, that the 
historian cannot, from the very nature of his office, give a full idea 
of the national character, and that, even in his records, we can find 
features which leave a more iavourable impression. Aspirations 
after a purer code of honour, and a higher standard of morals, de- 
veloped themselves in the institutions of chivalry. An ardent, 
though misdirected devotional spirit found a vent for its energy 
in the Crusades ; while those who- shrank from the rudeness and 
ignorance of the times withdrew into the retired shade of the 
cloister, and passed their time in deep thought and continual 
prayer, and communvHi with the ^^ cherub Contemplation/' Nor 
was this age without abundant evidence, in deeds of piety and love, 
that many w^e actuated by sincere devotion, and voluntiuily made 
sacrifices of their own pleasures or interests, in which more en- 
lightened and self-complacent times could iU bear a comparison 
with them. The munificent foundations of institutions for the nurture 
of. piety and learning, the alms-houses which sprang up in every 
village, the liberal bequests to schools and colleges, and the 
churches which were scattered far and wide over the &ee of the 
country — all show that there were many whose hearts the scenes of 
violence and bloodshed which they witnessed could not hardeii, but 
rather made them more anxious and zealous to sow the seeds of 
better and more peaceful times* The devotional feeling which 
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manifested iteelf in their ecciesiafitical architecture, and more 
especially in their mcmuments, was but a token of the principle 
trfeich regulated their lives. 

Subsequent to the Reformation, though not altogether in con- 
sequence of it, a great and injurious change displayed itself in the 
character of oar monumental sculpture. The increase of commerce, 
the reyival of the arts, the augmentation of personal luxury and 
magnificence, could not but affect the devotional and simple tastes 
formerly predominant, and produced a desire to make even the 
memorials of the dead the means of exhibiting the veealth and 
splendour of the living. On this point, I cannot do betted than 
quote the words of the historian of the Sepulchral Monuments of 
Great Britain : — " The age of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth was 
the era of the restoration of the fine arts in Europe. Italy began 
to be decorated with a species of funeral monuments unknown to 
heathen or to christian Rome before the house of Medici gave a 
candidate for St. Peter's chair. From that time one may date the 

influx of sepulchral vanity which crowded our churches, 

without regard to proportion or propriety, lavishing the wealth of 
commerce on posthumous pride, thrusting out silent merit and 
simple taste for opulent elegance and false panegyric.'^* 

It was not so much by the increase of ornament that the age 
following the Reformation vras distinguished from that preceding 
it, as by the alteration in its character. There was enough ^f 
decoration and elaborate art in the monuments of the 15th centu^, 
with their niches and their sculptured figures of saints and angels, 
to satisfy the most enthusiastic artist ; but there still remained a 
simplicity and harmony of style which did not suit the corrupt 
taste of the 16th, and which did not afford sufficient scope fer the 
display of wealth and luxury. The result was, that glaring eoHotir, 
and gilding, and variegated marbles, were introduced whenever an 
opportunity occurred. Fantastic scrolls and pinnacles, arabesque 
ornaments, and the devices of the pseudo-classic taste which then 
generally prevailed, met the eye in the monument of every pierson 
whose heirs could afford the expense of this ostentatious disrplay. 

Other causes also combined to debase the character of Trnftm- 
mental art. *^ The commands for destroying sacred painting and 
sculpture,*' observes Flaxman, in his first lecture, ^eifectaally 
prevented the artbt from suffering his mind to rise i& t&e con- 
templation or execution of any sublime effort, as* he dreaded liie 

* Gough's Sepulchral Monuments, 1. 8. 
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prison or the stuke, and reduced liim in future to the n^isenthle 
mimicry of monstrous fashions, or drudgery in the lowest me- 
chanism of his profession/' The license formerly enjoyed (and 
siirely it was in itself no great enormity) of introducing the 
emblems and symbols of religion, being taken away, the artist was 
obliged to devote his ingenuily to the accumulation of unmeaning 
ornaments, which attracted the eye, but left no impression on the 
heart. Still, however, the feeling of deyotion wjas not quite gone* 
Men yet thought it right that the memorials of the dead should 
present some signs of their having been Christians ; and hence, 
though the character of calm repose which distinguished the figures 
of the 15th century was discarded, they were still represented in 
the attitude of devotion; The father attended by his sans> and the 
mother hy her daughters, knelt together as they had done in their 
household worship when alive. This, however, was all» They did 
not seek, as their fathers did, to awaken, by every means in their 
power, holy and solemn thoughts, nor to fill every vacant space by 
designs which called to mind the life-giving truths of immortality. 
And if we turn to the national character of the time, we shall 
find a striking correspondence. It was a period of great activity. 
Men were daily striking out new avenues to wealth and power. 
The discovery of Amemca, and the easy access to the Indies, gave 
a fresh impulse to commerce, and merchants increased in number, 
and acquired greater influence. It was, too, an age of intellectual 
progress. Literature began to raise its head — the voice of know- 
ledge was heard^and listened to — poetry poured forth her sweetest 
strains, and the drama rose to the summit of its glory. But with 
all this it was an age of ostentation, of personal magnificence and 
display, with but little of the devotional spirit which had animated 
the preceding century. Religion was a matter rather of the intellect 
than of the heart ; polemical discussions excited interest greater than 
calm practical piety; and thus it naturally fell out, that while some 
few kept in the right path, the majority entered into the struggle 
for power, by courtly intrigues, or plunged into the whirlpool of 
courtly dissipation; and others, of an ascetic and unimjaginative 
disposition, sank into the gloomy fanaticism of the Puritans* : It 
is, too, always a symptom of a bad condition of the national mind, 
when the leading position in literature is occupied by the drama; 
for though it be theoretically possible for the stc^e to be made a 
powerful engine for the moral instruction of the people, yet, prac- 
tically speaking, this has never generally been the case. It may 
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faaye held the mirror up to nature^ bat it has been to dispky her 
weakness and her frailties, not to compassion and sorrow, but to 
ridicule; and, in its more serious moments, to give distorted views 
of false yirtues and exaggerated yioes.* Whatever religion re* 
mained to exert a real influence over the heart, vras to be found 
chiefly in those whose lives were passed reooote from the hwf 
scene of action. With them the associations of past times had 
still some power. They dwelt among their own people; dis* 
tributed their bounty to the pom* ; founded alms-houses ; endowed 
schools ; and built churches. It is always among this elass that 
old customs and modes of life remain the longest ; and it was to 
them that we are probaUy indebted for whatever religions ^irit 
vras displayed in the monuments of the Elizabethan era. 

The 17th century does not ofEer to our notice much that cdls for 
peculiar attention. In the early part of it we find the same cht^ 
racteristics as those just described ; and though a slight improYe- 
ment of taste began to be yisible under Charles I., y^ all art, aod 
more especially all sacred art, was withered by the blasts of that 
stem fanaticism which, considering all the beauties of ecclesisfltical 
architecture as Popish, sought eagerly for their destruction, and) 
in too many oases, effected it. The bold and wicked men who slew 
the primate of the Church, and murdered their sovereign, were 
little likely to reverence the memorials of the dead, or to feel the 
influence of consecrated art. Bad, however, as thb was in itself, 
it was, if possible, yet worse in the reaction which was its neces- 
sary result. The rigour and unimaginative coldness of the secta- 
rians who had the upper hand in the days of Cromwell, drove the 
fcJlowers of Charles into the opposite extreme of licentious indul- 
gence — ^into a disregard for every thing sacred, which, not content 
with its open attacks on revealed religion, infused its poison into 
every portion of literature and art, and penetrated even into the 
Church itself. As the effects of this age '^ of light vrithoat love" 
were more fully developed in the succeeding centuiy, it will per- 
haps be better to avoid repetition, and proceed to notice the leading 
features of the monumental art of the latter period. 

Were a stranger to enter some one of the many churches 
crowded with sepulchral structures of this period, he might reason- 

* It is obvious that these remarks cannot apply to that writer "who is the 
glory of English literature. Shakspere, however, ranks so far above all other 
dramatic writers, that he stands by himself, and cannot be considered as the 
Tepresentative of a class. 
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ably be in considerable doubt as to the religion of tbe country at 
the time. He would see^ in the memorials of private affection, 
those emblems which the imagination of heathen poets had as* 
sociated with sorrow and mortality ,-*-the cypress — the urn — and 
the inverted torch ; but he would look in vain for any symbol of 
theit faith. He would read their epitaphs, and he would read, 
instead of the humility and hope which those of the 16th century 
expressed in simple language, a long catalogue of every virtue, 
dressed out in the language of fulsome panegyric, and resembling 
rather the dedication of a servile author than the language of real 
affection. And if he turned to those which were erected to the 
memory of the illustrious dead, the same thing, though on a lai^er 
and grander scale, would meet his observation. Still he would find 
the ^ame absence of religious feeling, the same servile subjection to 
tbe most unmeaning allegorical system which the imagination of 
man had ever devised. Female figures, with helmets on their 
heads, or trumpets at their mouths (whom the spectator, on refer- 
ence to a classical dictionary, might conjecture to be Minervas, or 
Victories, or Fames) — the garb and the mythology of ancient Rome 
— these were the sculptor's stock in trade; and it required but 
little exercise of his imagination so to shifl; and change them as to 
rend^ them suitable for any given occasion. Even the signs of 
religion which distinguished the cumbrously-ornamented monu- 
ments of the Elizabethan age, now no longer remained, and all 
feelings of natural piety were suppressed, in order that they 
might present no obstacle to the completion of this depraved taste 
for pseudo-classic allegory. * 

The general character of the 18th century, whether in its litera- 
ture or in itB morals, corresponds with this taste and feeling. At 
no time in the ecclesiastical history of England was the general 
standard of religious feeling so low : at no time had the poison of 
what was called " free-thinking " so generally prevailed, and pro- 
duced such an apathetic indifference to all the higher feelings of the 
mind. We speak not now of men who, like Johnson, strove, with 
all the massive strength of a moral giant, to stem the torrent of cor- 
ruption, and to lash the vices of his age — or, like Addison, endea- 
voured to display virtue in alluring colours ; but it is true of the 
vast majority of writers of that age, that they knew little, and 
practised less of the duties and responsibilities imposed on them. 
Poetry (and here, too, we speak not of the distinguished few, but 
of the unreraembered many, who are generally the best example of 
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the preyailioig taste of the time in which they live) w^s i^^de up of 
addresses to Apollo, and Diana^ and the Muses : — if pastoral, 
always silly and artificial, and frequently licentious — if didactic, fit 
rather for the herds of Epicurus' sty, than for christian moralists — 
if elegiac^ overstrained and fictitious — if religious (£^nd ho^ seldom 
did the case occur I) undevotional and common-place. The same 
spirit pervaded the other provinces of literature, and necessarily 
produced a low tone of national character an4 social morals. To 
this also we may trace that disregard to the religious interests of the 
people, which gave rise to the enormous evils of an unchristianized 
population, against which the Church and the nation must now 
rouse all their energies to contend. 

Men are seldom good judges of the character of the times in 
which they themselves live. They are so bound up by ties of 
party or principles, and see so little of what is going on in the vast 
machine of society, of which they form but a very small part, that it 
requires no ordinary discrimination and experieuQe to take a lofty 
station, from which we may gather a correct judgment of those who 
live around us. We, therefore, who can make no pretence to this 
experience, may well be excused if we decline carrying on the 
parallel to our own times. Enough, it is hoped, has been said to 
show that there does exist a connexion between the monumental 
architecture and the character of a people — that if we wish to im- 
part higher principles and deeper truths to the latter, the former is 
a subject of no slight importance — that the monuments of a chris- 
tian people will contain in them evidences of christian feeling. 

We ought not to conclude without making some observations on 
the influence of a proper taste in monumental architecture oji the 
arts in question* The style, the evils of which have been above 
noticed, originated in the hope that it would give rise to a higher 
school of art than had previously existed: — would give greater scope 
for the imagination and invention of the artist. In order to pro- 
duce this effect, they had recourse to an imagery altogether foreign 
to christian feelings, and, in itself, meagre, barren, and soon ex- 
hausted. And thus, in trying to strike out a new path to excel- 
lence, by means which had no foundation in the belief of the people, 
and could, therefore, awaken no responsive emotions in their hearts, 
they fell into a tame and spiritless monotony* Great as were many 
of the sculptors of that age, as Bacon, Bankes, Boul^iliac,. and 
Nollekfflis, and admirable as was the executicHi they.frequwtly 
displayed, they yet lefl behind them no works of inuBi^ii^Uty* ^ ,We 
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look in vain for originality or poetry of thought It was indeed a 
mistaken notion to think that there was not enough in christian 
imagery to satisfy the highest claims of art, or that it was necessary 
to have recourse to the creations of classic lore. Let us, pn this 
point, cite the testimony of a writer, whose eminence as a sculptor 
ought to give great weight to his opinion, and whose cultivated 
taste made him the first to discard the senseless allegory so gene- 
rally prevalent. '*The gradations of celestial power and beauty in* 
tlie orders of angels and archangels — the grandeur and inspiration 
of prophets, according to the difference of mission, the sanctity of 
apostles, have produced examples of beauty and grandeur of cha- 
racter, original in themselves, and not to be found in such variety 
among the remains of antiquity as in works by the restorers of art 
in the 16th century." The words of a man like Flaxman ought 
not to be disregarded. They have an important bearing upon the 
improvement of the present state of art, and consequently upon 
the effects which art produces. It should never be forgotten that 
a nation can attain true eminence in the arts only by following them 
out in a devotional spirit — regarding them as gifts which may be 
turned to a good account, and for the use of which we are re- 
sponsible. There exists a connexion between the two which 
renders their influence reciprocal either for good or eviL If the 
people are devoid of a deep religious feeling, art will have no truth 
corresponding to it in the mind, and will be imaginative, shallow, 
and unprofitable. If we find the churches and monuments of a 
country in a debased and corrupted style, and the arts in general 
applied solely to ihdividual gratification, we may look on it as a 
sign that their religious feeling is weak and inoperative. If, on 
the other hand, we wish to infuse sentiments of reverence and 
devotion, we must not disdain the resources which art supplies. 
And if we desire to elevate art, we must make it a channel for our 
religious feelings. To be ennobled it must be Christianized. 

E. H. P. 



SCIENCE. 

(From the German of Goethe,) 

It is in science as with one that rises early: in twilight be 
beholds the morning red, then impatiently looks for the sun, and 
when it appears he is blinded. 
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ODE TO LOVE.* 

FcREST ray of heavenly beauty ! 

Robe of majesty divine t 
Love ! inspired by grateful duty. 

Bows my muse before (by shrioe I 
Still while Hope is in its bloom, 
Ere young Joy shall melt iu gloom. 
Ere m<mlder in my heart the fire 
Of zealous youth, I tune my lyre, 
Eternal Love, to thee ; and to thy praise aspire ! 

God was ; — and Love. And Love made all beside ) 
Love decked the homes of heaven in their pride ; 
Love called a bright creation into life-^ 

An angel world j 
And all who sullied it with Hatred's strife, 

From thence were hurled. 
For heaven was thine, O Love ! — its seraph joy 
Thou mad'st : thee thence the Givbb doth employ, 
Bright Love ! on ev*ry task — to save or to destix>y. 

Thou nailed'st on th' ignoble tree 
Thine own fbrm'ii incamstimi : at tihe deed. 
Day shuddering, hid her face ; and man, who knew not thee. 
Trembled, as he beheld thy victim bleed ; 
While, as each red drop beat 
Upon the quaking land. 
Thou, Love, at Mercy's iteet, 
Triumphant in thy victory, didst stand. 
And to the sinner saved, held'st forth thine open hand. 

Thou ever-glorious Lo<ve t whaX dionght shall scan 

Thy god-like form ! what mortid eye shall gaze^ 

Unblinded, on thy majesty 1 O man 1 

Vain is thy gratitude ; vain, vain, thy praise T 

Vainly, the poet's mind would celebrate 

Love's highest eharms : cold eardi lies at his \etart ; — 

It falters, ftils ; then strives to elevate 

Again its voice : again he- tries his art, 

But, humbler grown, sings Love — the creature*s nobler part. 



* The author of this Ode feels that some apology Is necessary for the want 
of classical taste displayed in writing on Love without even mentioning a Venus 
or a Cupid ; on the 14th, however, of the current month, the peculiar beauty 
of these mythological characters will be sufficiently displayed by the artist as 
well as by the poet throughout our country. Leaving it, therefore, to better 
poets to exhibit their powers by clothing with beauty forms in themselves most 
absurd, the present writer adopts the easier method of taking that view of the 
subject, which, from possessing true poetry and sublimity in itself, stands less 
in aid of an ornament which he is not able to bestow. 
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Clothed in beauty, as the morniog, 

With its merry beams so bright. 
O'er the sparkling ocean dawning, 

Tinging all with rosy light, 

Orercoming shades of night, 
Woman rose. Lore overflowing 
In her bosom, heaven glowing. 
Love-made heaven, in her eye ; 
Light rose on man, o'er sorrow's waves, and Chaos lost his monarchy. 

Sits a widow in her bower, 

And a child upon her knee ; 
That little child is fatherless. 
Yet no thought of care knows he. 
And the mother looks in his bonny bright eye, 
Till the child from the steadfast gaze would fly, 
And in her fond bosom he pillows his head : 
O Love ! in that bosom thou art not dead ; 
In that child, or its mother, thou canst not die. 

Kor art thou degraded in bratish form, 

ISTor disdainest 'mid w<dves to erect a throne ; 
Whatever hath life, thou. Love, dost warm; — 
Nought liveth but loveth : — ^not man alone s 
But the field and the flood, and tlie light breathing air, 
Hold hearts that feel Icve as pure, holy, and rare : 
And many a sorrow and many a care 
Is soothed at the heart by the love-q^ring there. 
O Love I joy is thy boon ,— this doth all nature share I 

And an that is loved, loves : the gauzy fly 
That sports bat for a day, when night shall oome to die, 
Feels that the light, which meaaores its brief hour. 
Loves it ; else whence that warm, enlivening power. 
So the gnat loves the light ; and in its ray, 
It basks and flutters all the live-long day. 
So the dog loves his master : and the lay 
That summer gales bore fkee o'er summer flowers, 
To man the cherished robin tune% when Winter's tempest lowers. 

Shall then the last link fail- 
Shall man love less than this ? 
Shall then the last link fliil-- 
The link that binds to bliss? 
No I to thy seraph-home, above the skies» 
In sweet accord, Man's grateful voice shall rise. 
Thee, Love, the world shall own ; from pole to pole, 
lliee shall this earth acknowledge ; and thy soul, 
O Love I here, as in heaven, shall every act contrd. 



Has. 
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RANDOM SKETCHES, 

FltOH THE N<rrX-<BOOK OlV A TMAVWlJfSi IN OU^ UND^p. ATATK8. 

No. VL BALTIMORE. 

It not uiaireqaeiitly h&ppenS| that an ioiaginajy line of Mgrn- 
tiOQ marfca aa eoan plate ^ difference betveen. the habits noji^barao- 
ters of tbe ieliabitants of two nations, or portions of a ni^^^ as 
the „ widest ocean, or the mo9t extensive intervening jte^ritpry^ 
Nowbereis this fact so evident as in the United States, wh^r# the 
line of demarcation between the northern And southern portion of 
tbe Union is in the highest degree iniaginaryi while notbijog. can 
be nftore dissimilar than the character and manners of the«pe€|)le. 

I have, in a previous paper^ taken occasion to sl^etobf .in j^ 
brief, and, I doubt not, imperfect manner, the personal characte^ 
i^tios of the Amerieana of the northern states; imd to adrrert 
sl^htlj to the most prominent traits of their character and xnao* 
ners. On approaching, however, the r^ions of the ^ siian^. sc^oth," 
It will be necessary to begin again de navo^ and retraoi|)g aU^our 
former steps, to enter upon tbe examination ef a in^w people; a 
nation diffiaring in almoat every respect firom tboee wbc^m Itbaire 
before deseribed. ... 

It may be remembered, that I pojirayed the nprtibieiiiit Amerioaa 
as thin, pallid, and sedate ; cold in hie tediof^^ and unimpas^ioDed 
in his nature ; and devoting all his energies to the aequif ea»$nt of 
wealth, with bat little regard to its future enjoyments- Tbfi 
southerner, however, possesses none of these eharaot^iatios, being 
generally well-made, ruddy, and warm*hearted ; priding himself 
more on the happiness whdeh his aconmuiated wealtir enables hid) 
to afford his friends, than on the empty rank derived from its use- 
less possession ; and looking upon hospitality as the highest virtue of 
social existence ; the duty, in fact, which man owes to man, £br the 
promotion of the mutual enjoyment of life. By hira^ money seems 
to be regarded only as the means for the attainment of happiness; 
whtle his northern neighbour appears to consider it as the great 
find of Kffe — the mmmum bonum of earthly felicity— the concentra- 
tion of the highest degree of human enjojrment. Aftamert^ast, 
we find him sometimes imprudent and reckless, but nevor stooping 
to fraud or dishonesty ^ occasionally rash, but never deaeen^ng to 
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deliberate deceit ; while with the noitherner we find the inverse 
too frequently the case. Which may be the more estimable 
character, I leave it to the.J4i4giZient of ^ray -reader to decide. 

Among the ladies^ the difference of appearance is even more 
strongly marked, and' the snperiority more evident than before. 
Graceful, animated, and yivacious, the belle of the southern and 
south-western states has none of the formal stiffness, the chilling 
coMiieSs And'heaitlessness of the northerner: she approacbeHy in 
fact, much nearer to those whom my experience, such as it is, only 
leads me more strongly to regard as the highest models of female 
pei^tion. Much of that fastidious delicacy, which, ^priaging 
inevitably from a corrupt mind, shrinks from anything whieh the 
utmost stttetcb of ingenuity could torture inio a vioktion of 
decorum, isf wunting in the character of the southern ludy ; aad 
this aloue would be sufficient to stamp her as far supeiior to 
her northern sister ; but in every point of chasacter this is still 
the ease. 

Much has been said, and, no doubt, eorreetly^ of the corrupting 
attd debasing influence of slavery in the natives of the southern 
poHion of the Un^d States ;' «nd ceaelusions very uuftttourahie 
to their ddmestio character have been thence' decteeedA Without 
pausing to comment on the manifest injustice of such< a mods of 
determining national character, i should be acting unjusliy were I 
not to rescue the fair fame of those to whom I owesoiai^e a 
debt of gradtnde, from the aspersions so UDJustly oast upoa.k ; for 
iheXthey are un}iist, die statement of a fewfeets will readily show, 
Nothnig'can be more distent from my intention tkao in any degree 
ta palliate the horrors of slavery; lor no language can be. toe 
•troDg to express the abhorMnce and detestatksia in w.hidb^ I must 
ever hold it: but I would endeavour, without defeadieg the sys4emj 
to exonerate diose who live under it fnom seme ef the charges with 
which they have been unjustly assailed. 

I would observe, then, that in all those cases in. whieb the slaves 
are uader the immediate care and direetion of their masters, as 
among the domestic servants, nothing can be more kind thap, t)^ 
treatment which they almost invariably receive.; w^thing .cao 
inrolye less hardship than the nature of their service*, To some, 
indeed, it may appear, that this kindness and consideration is often 
oaeried beyond the bounds of discretion, and practised to a ridiculous 
exeesB ; but dus is immaterial : we require only U> know that such 
indulgence does exists and that to a yery great extent. We find 
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that it k CMily on the iarge. otetes, wheve- Ae Inboiireia ami all 
plaeed under the mk of an overaser^ diat thej are/trttvted wilh tmj 
great degree of handmesa or severitj^ and it is to ^is overseer, 
and not totbeir maeter^ thatiliej almoetinvtriablj owid the vxongs 
which tbejr BUBtain. : ' ' i. -i -i . 

I well remember miting, in. eompan j . with wme .^fiaendfl, » 
large estate in the tnteriorof G^eorgia^ wbioh had r^e^fiAy «haiiged 
handS) and whidi had not jet been Tieited hj ^ite Ataw^poeaaMffk 
We entered through a gate> fast falling to decays and-^adiriaioedt up 
aft avenue of kftj and spreading elms^ to due priocip^ maissioiiy 
which bore in every part ample eyidcHioe of ther ttiilue of>fS«anrfee 
of those to whom was committed ' its care» TJbe.^iMhHRrs.bndaw 
and dirty; the Minds- rotting off their, binges (..feiiMlAkereindbed 
and disooloiired Wiallsr all bore witness tKr^.thecen^tg^rfofiHriuve 
kboar, and the eager assiduity, of slave serticeb In.tbef seav i^^ 
hfmBBf w» paro^Ted a long row of whito<wBsdi9diilogiJiiiti^..iiea^ 
certainly, in appearance, though sample,. and lofdcangrWiitifTthcfy 
might be the abodes of happiness land peace./ ^ iPirondlptfid^ h^t <ciarir* 
osity, I entered one of thesey>«nd Uteisighti which >theiifcpresented 
itself quidily drore from my mind .|dli>ithe<vtsiQnfl'<)frdarKiefltie 
felicity in which I had before indnlged^, There, .^(^ hiwtb^icb^ 
by the side of a miserable and emoky £re^8eft:fiiei(fiMbter of .tibe 
&mily, Bufiering at that moment irom a «treUing <ef> At^ jcnoe^ipro- 
daeedbyoYer«^orkiiig and exposure inthedaiiip and'snt^by rioa- 
grounds. His urife was lying, laay and l6thiirgiev>ocirtlMlTWvettdied 
bedf and his family were scattered around, indolently iStelTii^ to 
lose in sleep the consoioiisness of their .miseries |! mhflfe others bad 
contriTed to lull their sensea into oblivion by tdmparary ioloxioat* 
tion. The miserable rags whiehi seancdy covered ^thejr .^Ktfifmited 
limbs were fast falling to dee^y, and every th^ng around ^thepa bwe 
the marks of wretchedness and destitution* Thc' youugi obHdxeoi 
were huddled together in the comer 'with the pigsy who seattned^ if 
not their equals in inteUigenoei at least their sapeners in bap^iiness; 
for while the one would soon end, by an eascf death, a.* life of tetfaaigy 
and slftth, the other was compelled to i drag ouliamiferabte exists 
cnee, toiling for othera, axkd marked cut a6.ai:Gnntai^i9fttiiig;r4«ed 
degraded okjest by those who owe to them: that wioBlthJiwihBsh: 
gives them die power to doosineer and oonttoLf The rtidei told 
by these poor wretches was piteoaB- m th^etstnsine^and^f^aflrarft 
sad picture of distress and oppressToiik . '>The''€(v<rBeer,tb cttrt fa w - 
and selfishy as these men almost invariably are^etintBd' andt 
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fttanrcd tfae miBerabk slaTes^ to aAd- to* Us oim peculations : and 
one oonld not wonder^ on heavmg the relatiMiy at the insimred* 
tkns wiiich.60 frequently take places la tlnse^ unfbrtiuiate}^^ th^ 
HUHioaiitsnffer widi the gailty, and « the iimeoeDt fiunily <if fthe 
planter are murdered for the fault of the servant : yet this is ate 
of the inevitable evils of a slave-holding syBten* 

In tiie stiieictiy of Baltimore> there is much more of the ease aivd 
ekgaaeeof Barc^ean etrcles than in that of any other oi^ of the 
United States ; for in the states ^Eirther soutli^ though the people 
are them tefry agneesble, yet there is a want of the elegance aa«l 
refinement «f Baltimore, which seems to form the happy medium 
belweisn the two extremes of American social life* Sven those 
who €K»inefrom the other parts of the Union to reside there, seem to 
be ittflaeno^gd by the atmosphere of the place, and to assimilate with 
die general character of society. Nothing strikes a foreigner who 
fato been travelling for some time in the northern states, more thatt 
tiie animalicm and lifb of a Baltimoren circle, as compared with the^ 
frigidity and fbrmcility of a northern party. There, all is stififaess 
and restmint ; or if any conversation be started, it is vapid and 
MtoIouS ift character, and rarely sustained for any length of time;- 
all seeming tofiy to the dance, as the oiily refuge from tedium and 
entiui. Bat in Baltimore, this resoarce is nerer- wanted, for the 
minds of all seem so well stored that no stibject comes amiss ; and 
the conversation of the ladies, instead of being conffined to the 
weather, the theatres, and the frivolities of life, takes a wider and 
more English range, and oflen assumes the most interesting 
eharaoten • Which society is the more agreeable — which gives the 
most lasting delight, and afibrds the most pleasing recollections-^ 
it would be needless to say ; but this I may aver, that the hours I 
haye spent in the society of my Baltimoren friends will ever be 
remembered by me as amonjg^ the happiest of my life. 

Let it be remembered, that nothing which I have said before on 
the character of the American people can he considered as applying,' 
in any degree, to those who are now to come under our considera*' 
tion< For the futinre, I shall confine my remarks to the soathcm 
aMes; a field of extreme interest, and one which has been hitherto* 
bfeit little explored by the traveller, but which affords no dight 
fliaterial for our research. Leaving the cold, the fixrmal, and the 
unninai^ntic itorth, I shall confine my wanderings to the sunny 
i^ions fof 1^ warm and poetioBl.souA,.wha>3 the hearts of aii 
bcait wiEorm^th recipixical kindness and hospitality, and whore the 
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social refinements and deg«iice»oif life are not considered of such 
slight importance as to be unworthy the attention and care of men* 
We shall find^ doubtless, as we proceed, much to reprehend in 'the 
character of the people ; but we shall also disco Ver thatthe^e vices 
are in most cases but exaggerated yirtues — sentiments w'hich in 
themselves are excellent, but which, when carried to excels, h^mt 
mischievous and dangerous in their effect. The chivalrous f^eelings 
which most particularly distinguish the southerner, are worthy of 
our highest admiration and esteem ; but when carried to such lengths 
as we often find the case among them, they become dangerous to 
society, and injurious to the individual himself. But this belongs 
rather to the far south, and may be touched on in a future paper.. 
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Smile jet, d«ar lore, s» thou hast smiled. 

Of olden time, on me, 

When free, 
Too young for love, I, gay and wild, 
Poured the affieetion of a AM 

Fondly on thee. 

4 

Smile as when once tbou couldst bestow, 

E'en on the thoughtless boy, 

Such joy 
With thy sweet smite, as angelrknow 
From heams cff endless, kire to flow 

Without alloy. . , , 

Thou smiledst on the youthful friend 

Whose heaven was in thy glance. 

Whose ehanoe 
Of earthly hlias h^ knew alone dc^nd 
Upon thy smile ; — that bliss now end. 

Or now enhance. 

Smile yet, when I have told my love; 

Ob, smUe thon, dearest, yet ; 

Oh, let 
This rapture last ; let Love's entreaty move 
Thy gentle breast!— My heart is scanned above j * 

'Tis thine t—smile yet ! 
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TADED FLOWERS. 



_ WxypEifiNG ftloue in a garden, where nature had lavished all hex 
stores^ I cfti^e.^o, a lovely bower, covered with all sweet flowers, 
which sclented the air aroimd with their breath. In the bower, on 
% ly^uxioiis C9uch, reclined a beautiful maiden, richly dressed. Her 
fair forehead rested oa her lily hand, and the Presses of her jet 
black hair hung down carelessly and uncurled. Tears dimmed the 
eyes of the maiden, and her heart was sad, almost to breaking — for 
she wa§ ^one. 

And I saw a form like the form of a Spirit, but more serious 
than is their wont, yet with a countenance that beamed with joy. 
Aji(J.the Spirit came to the bower, and, seeing the maiden, pitied 
her ; and turning away she went through the garden gathering 
flowers : and I wondered much when I saw her ; for she passed by 
all the beautiful and blooming flowers, and gathered faded ones, 
whose leaves were all withered, and whose heads hung down droop - 
ingly. And I saw the Spirit weave a garland of the withered 
flowers ; and then she breathed on them, and they seemed to bloom 
again with a strange life, yet without losing their drooping form, so 
that it was a mystery to me, and I understood it not. 

And the Spirit brought thja g^lan49 and gave it ,to the maiden : 
and I saw that her sorrow of heart was gone, and her lovely face 
beamed with joy. But soon she became sad. again, yet not with so 
great sadness as had been in her heart before. 

Then the Spirit took away from her the garland of flowers ; and 
going again into the garden, she drew from her bo8om a very small 
instrument of music, which she played upon with her mouth, making 
the most exquisite harmony. And "at the sound of that divine 
music, there came through the air a little Spirit, very beautifvd, 
holding in its hand a golden vase, full of a clear liquid that seemed 
like crystal. And the flrst Spirit held up tiie garland, and said, 
" Touch these withered flowers with the liquid that is in thy vase." 

And the little Spirit poured one drop from his vase upon each of 
the flowers ; and I saw another change come over them yet stranger 
than the other ; for they seemed to bloom as though they had 
but newly burst from their buds, and yet, through their brightness 
was the figure of the faded flower still seen. And the Spirit took 
the garland of mystery, and gave it again to the npiaiden. And 
I saw that she rejoiced in her heart ; and she went away in her 
gladness,^ and sorrow visited her no more. 
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And I pondered long upon these things : at last I understood 
that the first Spirit was Memory, which could make any thing, 
even a withered flower, bring back to the beart the hours of glad- 
ness that had passed away. But that was not enough : it was 
needful that the second Spirit, which I understood to be Hope, 
should touch the flowers with his magic liquid; and then they 
whispered to the maiden that the hours whose memory was so 
sweet, would one day return again. 

Puck. 
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While the bells are tolling round you,' 

Brother babe and sister dear! 
Wbat unto that tomb has bound you. 

Listening tkere with curious fear? 
There no voiee you've heard, nor laughter ; 

There a new*made grave Uea deep ;^ 
Ah ! you wish to know where after 

Infants leave their homes they sleep. 

Through that wall, your eager &ces 

Long to see how children play 
In those other happier places 

Which you think of when you pray. 
There you saw them borne, reposing 

In their loveliness ; and there 
Think that tomb, their heaven enclosing, 

Keeps them blest, and bright, and &ir. 

There, eould you but see, the unending 

Land of love and wonder lies ; 
And with choirs of saints attending, 

Hosts of glorious seraphs rise. 
There of life the shining river 

Flows through fields of warmer green. 
And the angels' songs for ever 

Bise harmonious and serene. 

Ah ! let no cold talk of dying. 

Nought of pain and stifling breath. 
Nought of loneliness low lying, 

Touch their thoughts of heaven and death. 
Fast their thread of life shall lengthen ; 

Other thoughts shall haunt the scene ; 
Then, thou heaven receding, strengthen 

All whereon their hearts must lean. 
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No. L 

In commencing a series of papers on a subject such as that 
impKed in the title which stands at the head of the following article, 
it may be as well for the writer to state, in few words, his general 
object and intention, both as regards the subject itself, and his 
manner of treating it. It has frequently occurred to him that the 
study of history is by no means made a sufficiently prominent part 
of the systems of education jQ^dopted in the schools and universities 
of our land, and that those under instruction are not generally led 
to consider it in its real light. True it is, that the study of ancient 
history is pursued in connexion with the perusal of the classics, which 
form the main feature of education ; but it would seem to be used 
rather as a necessary illustration of their meaning, than as a distinct 
and important branch of research, while on modern historians hardly 
any attention is bestowed. That a subject so wide and comprehensive 
in its nature, should, at a time when our whole system of university 
education requires so close and unremitted application to merely 
classical or mathematical attainments,' receive the full attention 
which it deserves, it would be too much to expect. The writer is 
fully aware of the immense advantages derived from the studies 
promoted in our universities, as regards both the acquisition of 
knowledge and the increase of mental power ; yet it would appear 
desirable that the student should be guided to the right method of 
entering on a pursuit, which must ever be among the noblest that 
can engage the energies of the human mind. It is his object in 
this paper, and those which may succeed it, to develop his own idea 
of the true nature and bearings of historical study, illustrating it, as 
he proceeds, by reference to the works of the greatest historians; 
and on this task he enters, not with the belief that he is capable of 
advancing anything new and undiscovered on the subject, but 
simply with the hope that his remarks may lead some person, into 
whose hands more worthy productions may not have fallen, to the 
investigation of history, in a proper course, and with a sincere 
spirit of inquiry ; or at least may induce him to feel the great 
importance of the pursuit. 

History may be briefly defined as the narration of past events, 
in their relations to one another, and to our own times ; hence it is 
evident that, except as a mental exercise, it can only be of practical 
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Utility, when considered in its bearings on pr^isent w futtfrt^ trtms- 
actions. It is indeed the book of e5q)erience t but WC'Opei' it oidy 
as our guide-book, by which to shape our future course. K we^ %wit 
know how to use it rightly, we shall find it a cow^ct And ftiithful 
chart, which points out to us the rocks and quieksimdsf t^kk, as 
members of society, we must avoid ; and the directions in which the 
varying currents of human thought, and feeHng, and action, are 
ever tending. It is a common, but unsound remark, that ^e stndent 
IS necessarily ignorant of the world. Unacquainted he may be with 
the surface of society, — its external features may not be faadliftr to 
his eye, — but if he has read, and thought, and employed hit mind in 
the true course of historical investigation, he will be well versed m 
its internal organisation, the anatomy of its thoughts and motives 
will not be unknown to him, and he will enter far mdite deeply into 
the mysteries of man's nature and conduct, than most of those ^ho 
have gathered their knowledge from mere personal experience. In 
fact, it requires a mind of no ordinary penetration to see dearly 
through the mists of prejudice, controversy, and falsehood, which 
obscure the present ; while he who fixes his gaze on the past, enjoys 
the prospect as on a bright day, discerning objects in their true 
proportions and relations to one another. Self-interest- is the 
mother of misrepresentation ; its daily operation is to throw, obscrti- 
rity and per{)lexity in the path of every one who desires to leftrn 
the truth, and estimate correctly the events which he sees Working 
around him. Read the journals of the day, the chief means of 
general information on political subjects. What do we find in them ? 
Party-feeling concealing the truth, and presenting the whole world 
and its transactions in a distorted and ever-changing view, such as 
may appear to suit for the time the interests to which they are 
devoted. Study the debates of public bodies : still the same atmo- 
sphere of misrepresentation surrounds us ; we breathe it at every 
step we take. He must indeed possess wonderful discrimiuatioii 
and coolness of judgment, who, in the midst of so much difificolty 
and contradiction, can learn to estimate truth, and discover what is 
real and what illusive, in so strange a complexity of doubt. But 
when we look back on past ages, we find these mists of prg'udice 
comparatively dissipated. I say comparatively, for they continue, 
though in less density, to hang over every transaction whidi seems 
to have a direct bearing on the opinions and conduct of the present 
times. We see that they did exist, and perceive how the truth has 
gradually emerged from them ; we understand their causes, natures, 
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a^|i, ^flfecJ^.; ajad thence we leagru ta give them their due importwice, 
whea ti.^ present themselves to us in the events of our own geue- 
unjtian. : 

. Ttte p]c«ctical question then to be decided is this : how m9Lj we 
be^t^stic^j.hjlstQrj yri^ a view to the attainment of such an insight 
i^tof.]^^QL^ ns^iore, as it sbows itself in natipns, as may enable us 
V? i\^^ pf the pj;edent^ 9Jxd provide for the future ? I speak of . the 
stipdjjr.of histo]r7 a^ pursued by one who is as^ious to search out the 
<iauses of thing;?) to understand and appreciate the motives and 
feelings xif all :Who have thought^ and spoken, and acted, in bygone 
Ag€$s« . To that, metiiod^ which, in practice at least, if Jiot in theory, 
1}oo frecjuently ..pi^vails, which treats it as a mere acquisition of 
names, and. facts, with dates attached to them, it is not worth while 
^aUude. History thus read m^y certainly be highly useful, as 
imparting strength to the memory ; but the same purpose would be 
better answered by the diligent study of the " Post-Office Directory," 
or a bo<^seller's catalogue. As far as the cultivation of the reason- 
ing powers is copQcerned, both plans stand precisely on the same 
levreh It is evident that history may be read with a particular 
view to ma^y very disaimilai> though connected sul^ects. The 
theologian m«^ bend his chief attention to the annals of the Church, 
ai^d the great religjious changes which have taken place among 
oiankind; the politician may fix his interest on the rise and 
fall of nations, aud the systcans of war, commerce, or government, 
wbieh have obtaiaed j the literary man may trace the progress of 
knowledge, from age to age, and land to land ; and the favourite 
occupation of.^ach may give a ting« to the light in which he prefers 
to view the pa^. But none of these can be termed a distinct 
^>eciea of historical study. They constitute separate lines of inves- 
tigation^. but still admit of the same method of operation. They 
are mines rich with diffiarent ores ; but the art of procuring and 
purifying the metal may be ^milar in all. It will, I think, appear 
that there are two distinct systems of historical inquiry, founded on 
two equaUy distinct vaarieties of natuxal character. We cannot but 
DOtice ia some minds a tendency to individualize ; to look at parts 
ija prefj^fence to the whole; to consider events by themselves, Mid 
not asrlinkaof achaau; while in others a fondness for generalizing, 
for grasping the whole in its main features, and connecting it with 
all4;h^ pteoedes and follows, is no less apparent. From the former 
of.theseitoud^WJiea wefind om ^stem.cf historical study springing, 
of which tb» le^dimg. characte?:istic is, the habit of directing the 
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attention to unconnected narratiy^ and the Aeta cf individnL^ 
viewed in themselves, and not 'as reprea^itatives o£' dames, er of 
the age in which they lived. There are many who wo«ld fix npon 
the careers of CaBsar or Napoleon as iUnstrating ther aatnie and 
effects of unbounded ambition ', on the stories of Lei»^da» or Gaito 
as commentaries on true constancy and ^ability of the sodL ; on the 
reigns of the Roman Titus or the Bnssiaa Peter As sAs^iles opf 
diligence and public spirit in monorchs; without i^eference tathe 
circumstances of the time, or the oo^peratioB of caases^ whddi 
brought out, in their respective figes and aationsy the great empeiXH* 
of the French, or the civilizer of the Muscovites. They find in ^e 
records of enunent men a aeries of practical iUastcatftens of momt 
truths, and trace in the history of individuals the action of the same 
human nature, variously modified, and subjected to the same immu*' 
table laws, which regulate the being of all men. I do not say that 
all who adopt this system carry it to this point ; but that such is 
the true and sound object for the attainment of whidi it is to be 
employed, that such is its spirit when it is pursued by a man €f 
thinking mind and right feeling. 

It may appear to some that history, considered in tibis light, 
nearly coincides with biography. But the proper oUce of this 
latter is to treat of men in their relations to themselves and to those 
immediately associated with them in private life; while thelbrmer 
embraces only their public acts, and those transactions in whidi 
they are connected with the general course of events in their times. 
The one explains to us the growth of their character and opinions, 
the influences which have contributed to form them, and the manner 
in which they have indicated themselves ; the other, viewing them 
as formed, instructs us how they have affected the fortunes of the 
state. Nor is this the less true, because in writing the life of a 
public man, the biographer may frequently find himself comp^ed to 
assume for a time the office of an historian ; or the historian to 
supply the deficiency of a biographer ; though carried on by tfie 
same writer, and in the same work, biography and history may 
still remain essentially distinct. The due connexion between the 
two studies, and their relative importance, is a subject of con- 
siderable moment in historical pursuits. 

To return to the subject : — this feeling is closely allied to one 
which seems wholly to occupy the minds of many, and shouM be 
strong in all ; one whose influence is felt in political theories and 
religious belief, leads us to have a deep sense of personal distinctness, 
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to perceive that we are individual men, as well as members of 
society, and that there is a law, which belongs to us as such, 
and which we see exhibited in the history of every man. Hence 
tlue interest we take in the lives of great or excellent men. It is 
because we feel that they have something in common with us ; that 
they stood in the same relaition to a superior power, as we ourselves 
now stand ; that the view ^ey have taken of that relation, and the 
manner in which they have fulfilled its requirements, bear upon our 
own position and cottsequeht duties. Nor is this sense of a common 
nature opposed, as might be thought, to the sentiment of personal 
distinctness; it tends rather to strengthen it, for it leads us to 
remember, not so much that they are directly united to us, as that 
they have thatt in them which is similar to what we perceive in 
ourselves, and are in like manner bound to that which is above us 
all. There is in this view, as in every other, some danger. Every 
tendency which has its origin in a sentiment, and not in the deduc- 
tions of pure reason, involves the peril which may arise from the 
prevalence of a single feeling, liot counteracted and moderated by 
collateral influences. Here, for example, care is needed, lest we take 
a confined soo^ in the investigation of history, and forget the 
connexion between events, which is wound in innumerable links 
from age to age, and blends the annals of all times and nations in 
one compact and consonant whole. Thus considered, there is 
something noble and exalted in the study of individuals, as we see 
their thoughts and actions reflected in the mirror of history, though 
it may appear but a limited and narrow-minded view of the past 
as it lies spread before our gaze. It is not indeed the light in 
which the deeply-reflecting politician may contemplate the events of 
ages ; it does not develop all the mighty machinery of causes by 
which the moral world is regulated: it has, as we have said, its 
dangers ; but it is not therefore to be despised, for it does help to 
give, what is most essential to a right judgment, a strong sense of the 
reality of things and men long gone by; and, which alone is sufficient 
to defend it from contempt, it is the view taken by many, who, if. 
not of the highest order of intellect, are certainly men of sincere 
and earnest minds. But the character and tendency of this system 
will be cleai'cr, and capable of fuller explanation, when that other 
method is understood to which I have already alluded, and which 
mu6t form the subject of a future paper. 

G. S. W. 
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THE LAT m THE HDJRELESS. 

I Lovf the« well : tp^ i^ell for mipe qwh p^ce,. ^ 

Which sinks to sadness as I look on thee. 
I love thee well : oh ! that my heart would cease 

Its idle dream ; since mine thou canst not be. 
For Loye, alas ! doth bring h&t only pain. 
To him that loveth fondly, but m vain. 

I love thee well : go ask the queen of night, 

If that my word '^Ou doabtebt, cruel mM ; 
Ji£\, her how aft her sad and pensive light 

My wakeful vigils^ pitying, h^th sorvey^^ 
Go ask the night how oft my hopeless prayer 

Ilath broke the stillness of the silent air. 

. f 

I love thee well : look on my p^Jlid cheek. 

If that my word thou doubtest, cruel fair ; 
And let my looks, so full of anguish, speak 

The pangs of love, — the tortures of despair. 
Oo, ask these tyes what beauty they ean see 
In aught arouod) since fir^t they looked on thee* 

I love thee well : ere many months are gone. 
Still doubting, thou may'st ask the silent grave. 

And thou shalt read, on tSie recording stone, 

" Here sleeps, in peace, a hopeless passion's slave. 

Whose lot Death pitied, and, with friendly care. 

Removed him from his bane — ^a cruel ftir." 

C. IL H. 
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A VIOLET drooped beneath the burning siin, and exhaled its last 
fragrance in sighs, as it prepared to perish away from flsLi'tVs stony 
bosom. The fate of the neglected flower fair Evening saw ; and, 
as she blushed for the cruelty of man, tears fell, as dew-drops^ from 
her deep blue eye ; — upon that poor violet fell one, and nestled at 
its heart. By that bright drop was the fading blossom nourished, 
and again it lifted up its head ; again, but with redoubled sweet- 
ncfis, poured' forth its old per&jne. 

As the violet from the hard earth, so fades from our soul ttie 

gentle form of virtue before the fierce heat of conflicting passion ; 

bat let Love come — that boon, the healing tew of a God of pitj — 

let love come ; — ^ a dew-drop will it cluster at the hearty and all 

the sweet emotions of purity and virtue arise once more> in the 

pride of their beauty, to form lost Paradise within. 

Hal. 
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THE ROBBERS. 

(Tran^ted from the German of Triedrich Von Schiiler,) 

• * - 

I 

■ AjCT.V. ■. .. ■ ■. 1 

Scene I. — A Suite of Mooms, Night. 

Daniel, {with a.hmUem. und a^lmndU^, JB^aire^viell, dear old 
house! I have enjojed in thee fnuch of good and deligkt^ while my 
old lord lived. Tears on thy bones, thou that art rotting in thy 
grave ! — That he deserves from an old servant. It was an asylum 
for orphans, and a refuge for the forsaken ; and this son hath made 
it a den of murderers. — Farewell, good floor! how often has old 
Daniel swept thee. — Farewell, dear stove! old D^iel takes a sad 
leave of thee; — it ha?, ikU .heen sp trusted tp thee— it will make thee 
sad, old Eliezer. But God^ in his ni«a?ey, defend ine £rf)m tlie de- 
ceit and cunning of tlie wicked ! Empty came I here — 4mpty I go 
away again ; — ^but my soul i3«aved* 

Enter Fbanois. {In a nifflu dreis*) 

Dan. God help me! my lord! {Puts out the light,) 

Fban. Betrayed ! betrayed ! Spirits look put of tlieir graves. 
The de«^ /shaken from their eternal sleep, roar against me — Mur- 
derer! murderer! Who moves there ? 

Dan. Help, holy Mother of God I , Is it you, my lord, who 
scream so fearfully^ through the passages, that aU the sleepers are 
aroused ? 

Pean. Sleepers? Who bid ye i^eep? Go, get a light. {JExit 

4 

Daniel : another Servant enters,) — None' shall sleep in this hour. 
Hearestthou? All shall be up — ^in arms — all the gims loaded. 
Sawest thou the arch shake there ? 

Serv. WTiere, mylord? 

Pean. Where, blockhead; where ? So coldly, so vacantly askest 
thou where ? It hath seized me like a giddiness ! Where, fool ? 
Where ? Spirits and devils I How far is it in the night ? 

Seev* The watchman is now calling two. 

Fean. What ? Will this night endure till the last day? Didst 
thou hear no tumult in the neighbourhood? no war-cry; no noise of 
galloping horses ? Where is Cha— the Count, I would say ? 

Seey. I know not, my lord. 
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Fran. Thou knowest not ? Art thou, also, in the plot ? I will 
stamp thy heart out of thy ribs ! with thy cursed " I know not" 
Gro, call the priest. 

Serv. My gracious lord ! 

Fran. Dost thou grumble? Dost thou loiter ? {Exit servant has- 
tily.) What ! have beggars, too, ocmspired against me ? Heayen, 
hell ! all conspired against me ? 

Dan. (comes with a light.) My lord — 

Fran. No ! I tremble not ! It was an idle dream. The dead 
rise not up. Who says that I tremble and am pale? I am quite well. 

Dan. You are deadly pale ; your voice is weak and faltering. 

Fran. I have a fever. Say, when the priest comes, I bave a 
fever. In the morning I will lose some blood, teU the priest. 

Dan. Does it please you that I should drop some balsam of Hfe 
upon sugar for you ? 

Fran. Drops upon sugar for me ! The priest will not be here 
directly. My voice is weak and faltering ; give me some balsam of 
life upon sugar. 

Dan. Give me first the key, I wiU fetch it fix)m the cupboard. 

Fran. No, no, no! stay! or I will go with you. You see, I must 
not be alone ! How soon I might, you see — ^faint— if I were alone. 
Let it be ; let it be ! It will pass away ; stay. 

Dan. Oh, you are seriously ill ! 

Fran. Yes, truly, truly; that is all. And sickness disturbs the 

brain, and hatches mad and wonderful dreams. Dreams mean 

nothing ; is it not so, Daniel ? Dreams come from the stomach; and 

dreams mean nothing. I have had such a droll dream. {Se 

faints.) 

Dan. What is this ? George ! Conrad ! Bastian ! Martin ! 
Is there not one witness among ye? {Shakes him.) Maria, 
Magdalene, and Joseph ! they will say I have killed him. God have 
mercy on me ! 

' " Fran, (wandering.) Away, away! Why dost thou shake me so, 
horrible skeleton ? The dead rise not yet — 

Dan. O, eternal goodness ! He hath lost his reason. 

Fran, (raises hhnself.) Where am I? — Thou, Daniel? Wtat 
have I said ? Mark it not ! I have told a lie, be it what it might. 
Come, help me up I It is but an attack of giddiness — ^because — 
because I have not slept. 

Dan. If only John were here ! I will call help; I will call the 
doctor. 
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Fkan. Stay ! Sit down by me on tbis sofa ! — so — tbou art a 
sensible man, a good man. Let me tell diee I 

Dan. Not now; another time! I will get you to bed; pest is 
better for you. 

Fban. No, I pray thee, let me tell thee ; and laugh loudly at me. 
See, it aeemed tame that I had made a royal mesd, and I lay drunken 
upon the turf of the castle garden, and suddenly — it was the hour of 
noon — suddenly — but I tell thee, laugh loudly at me ! — 

Dan. Suddenly? 

Fran. Suddenly a tremendous thunder struck my slumbering 
ear ; I reeled up, trembling, and look, — it seemed to me as if I saw 
the whole horizon flaming in a fiery heat ; and mountains, and cities, 
and towns, and forests, melted like wax in the oven ; and a howling 
whirlwind swept over the sea, the heaven, and the earth ; then it 
sounded, as from iron trumpets, " Earth, give up thy dead ; give up 
thy dead, sea I" and the naked fields b^an to move, and to east up 
skulls, and ribs, and jaw-bones, and legs, which joined themseiveB 
together into human bodies, and streamed past innumerable, a living 
storm. Then I looked up, and, behold, I stood at the foot of the 
thundering Sinai, and above me, a multitude, and below me a mul- 
titude ; and above, on the summit <^ the mountain, on three smoking 
seats, three men, before whose gaze the creatures fied — 

Dan. That is the very counterfeit of the last day. 

F&AN. Then stepped forth one, to look upon, as the starry night, 
who had in his hand an iron seal-ring, which he held between the 
east and the west, and cried, ^^ Eternal, holy, just, unchangeable ! 
Tbere is but one truth ; there is but one virtue I Woe, woe, woe, to 
the doubting worm !" Then stepped forth a second, who had in his 
hand a glittering mirror, which he held between the east and the 
west, and said, " This mirror is truth ; hypocrisy and deceit shall 
not stand." Then I shrieked, and all the world ; — ^for we saw the 
forms of snakes, and tigers, and leopards, reflected from that fearful 
mirror. Then stepped forth a third, who had in his hand an iron 
balance, which he held between the east and the west, and said, 
^^ Come hither, ye children of Adam ; I weigh thoughts in the scales 
of mine anger; and deeds with the weight of my wrath !" — 

Dan. God have mercy on me ! 

Fban. White as snow stood all ; expectation beat anxiously in 
every breast. Then it seemed to me that I heard my name called 
first out of the thunders of the mountain, and my innermost marrow 
froze in me, and my teeth chattered loud. Quickly began the balance 
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to ring, the rocks to thunder, and the hours passed bj, one after 
another, to the left scale, and one after another cast a death-sin therein. 

Dan. Oh, God forgive thee I 

Fran. That did he not ! The scale grew to a mountain ; but 
the other, fuU of the blood of reconciliation, kept it still high in the 
air. At last came an old man, bowed down with grief, his arm 
gnawed for raging hunger ; all eyes turned with awe towards the 
man. I knew the man ; he cut off a lock of his silver hair, cast it 
into the scale of sins, and look, it sunk — sunk suddenly — into the 
abyss, and the scale of reconciliation fluttered high in the air! Then 
heard I a voice sounding out of the smoke of the rocks, " Mercy, 
mercy, to every sinner of the earth and the abyss ; thou alone art 
cast away !" (A long pause,) Now, wherefore laughest thou not? 

Dan. Can I laugh when my skin shudders? Dreams come 
from God. 

Fran. Fie, fie ! say not that ! Call me a fool, an idiot, an 
absurd fool ! Do that, good Daniel, I b^ thee ; mock me boldly ! 

Dan. Dreams come from God. I will pray for thee I 

Fran. Thou liest, I say. Gro this moment, run, see where the 
priest stays ; bid him hasten, hasten ; but I tell thee, thou liest. 

Dan. God have mercy on thee ! {Eocit,) 

Fran. Base wisdom, base fear 1 It is not yet known whether 
the past is past; or whether there is an eye above the stars. Hem! 
hem ! Who whispered that to me ? Doth one judge above the stars? 
No, no! Yes, yes! It fearfully whispers around me, " One judgeth 
above the stars!*' Yet these nights argue against an avenger above 
the stars! No! I say. — Wretched lurking-place, under which thy 
cowardice will hide itself; — desolate, lonely, silent, is it above the 
stars. — K there were anything more? No, no; there is not! I 
command, that there is not! Yet, if there were? Woe to thee, if 
there should be an after-reckoning ; if these nights should be but 
the earnest!— Wherefore doth it so shudder through my bones? — 
To die! — Wherefore doth this word lay hold upon me thus? Give 
judgment to the Avenger above the stars ; widows and orphans, the 
oppressed, the tormented, howl unto him ; and if he is just, where- 
fore have they suffered? — Wherefore hast thou triumphed over 

them? — 

Enter Moser. 

MosER. Thou hast sent for me, my lord ! I am astonished. 
The first time in my life ! Is it in thy thoughts to mock religion, or 
dost thou begin to tremble before it ? 
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Fran. To mock, or to tremble, according as thou shalt answer 
me. Hark, Moser, I will show thee that thou art a fool, or wilt hold 
the world for fools ; and thou shalt answer me. Dost thou hear ? 
On thy life shalt thou answer me. 

MosER» Thou dost summon a higher Being before thjr judgment* 
seat. He will sometime answer thee. 

Fran. Now will I know — now — this moment, that I may not 
commit a shameful folly, and, in the pressure of necessity, call on 
the idols of the multitude. I have often said to thee, with a laugh 
of scorn, and drunk with wine, " There is no God !" Now I speak 
to thee in earnest ; I say to thee : there is none I Thou ^alt op- 
pose me with all the arms thou hast in thy power, but I blow them 
away with the breath of my mouth. 

MosER. Thou couldst as easily blow away the thunder, that 
with ten thousand hundred-weight will fall upon thy soul I The 
all-knowing God, whom thou, fool and wicked one, wouldst anni- 
hilate in the world of his creation, needeth not to justify himself by 
the mouth of dust. He is even as great in thy tyrannies, as in the 
smile of virtue's sway. 

Fran. Uncommonly good, priest; thou pleasest me. 

MosER. I stand here in the affairs of a higher Lord, and speak 
with one who is a worm, as I am, whom I will not please. Truly 
1 must do wonders, if I should force a confession from thy stiff- 
necked wickedness. But if thy conviction is so fast, wherefore 
hast thou called me ? Tell me ; wherefore hast thou called me in 
the midnight ? 

Fran. Because I have long leisure, and have no taste for the 
chess-board, I will amuse myself by contending with priests. With 
empty terror thou wilt not imman my courage. I know well that 
he hopes in eternity who comes short here ; but he is most vilely 
deceived. I have always read that our being is nothing but a spring 
of the blood, and, with the last blood-drop, melts also spirit and 
thought. It shares all the frailties of the body, and is it not de- 
stroyed by the body's decomposition ? Doth it not evaporate with 
the body's decay ? Let a drop of water get into thy brain, and thy 
life makes a sudden pause, which borders nearly on non-existence, 
and whose continuance is death* Sensation is the vibration of some 
strings, and the broken harp sounds no more. K I pull down my 
seven castles, if I break this Venus, then symmetry and beauty hath 
been. See there ! — that is thy immortal soul ! 

MosER. That is the philosophy of thy despair. But thine own 
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hearty that fearfullj beateth agamst ihj ribs at these arguments, 
giveth thee the lie. One word shall rend these tissues of systems: — 
Thou must die I I challenge thee ; this shall be the proof: — K thou 
shalt stand firm in death, if thy foundations fail thee not then, so 
hast thou won. If, in death, only the least shudder oome upon thee, 
woe to thee, then I thou hast deceived thyself. 

Fran, (abstractedly/,) If, in death, a shudder come upon me? 

MosER. I have seen many such wretches, who thus far have 
made a mock at truth ! but in death the delusion fluttered away. I 
will stand by thy bed when thou art dying — I would willingly see 
a tyrant die — I will stand by, and look thee fixedly in the eye, when 
the physician shall take thy cold, damp hand, and can scarcely fed 
the lost, lagging pulse, and with that dreadful shrug saith, " Human 
help is in vain ! " Guard thee then, oh guard thee well, that thou 
then lookest like Richard and Nero! 

Fran. No, no ! 

MosER. And this no will then turn to a howling yea ;^an 
inward tribunal, that thou canst no more bribe with sceptical specu- 
lations, will then awaken and hold judgment over thee. But it 
will be an awakening, as of one buried alive in the church-yard ; it 
will be an agony, as of the suicide when he hath done the deadly 
deed and repents ; it will be a lightning's flash, that flameth over 
the midnight of thy life ; it will be one look, and if thou then 
standest firm— thou hast won. 

Fran, {restlessly going up and down the room*) Priests' chat- 
tering! Nonsense! 

HosER. Then for the first time will the sword of eternity pass 
through thy soul, and then, for the first time, too late. The thought 
of God awakens a fearful neighbour ; his name is Jndge, Look, 
Moor, thou hadst the life of thousands at the point of thy finger, 
and of these thousands hast thou made nine hundred and ninety and 
nine miserable. Thou wantest but the Boman kingdom to make 
tiiee a Nero ; but Peru, to make thee a Pizarro. Now, believest 
ihou God will pardon it ; that a single man should rage in his world 
as a fury, and turn the highest to the lowest ? Believest thou that 
these nine hundred and ninety and nine were made for destruction, 
but to be the puppets of thy satanic play? Oh, believe it not 1 
Every minute that thou hast robbed them of, every joy that thou 
hast poisoned to tliem, eveiy success that thou hast marred, will be 
demanded of thee ; and if thou shalt answer that, Moor, thou hast 
won. 
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Fran. No more ; not a word more ! Wouldst thou I should 
be at the bidding of thy black-livered humour? 

MosEB. Look, the fate of men standeth among themselves in a 
fearfully -equal balance. The sinking scales of this life will rise high 
in that ; the rising in this will fall to the ground in that. What 
here was temporal sorrow will there be eternal triumph ; what here 
was a brief triumph will there be eternal, endless despair. 

Fban. {rushing to him,) Thunder make thee dumb, thou lying 
Spirit ! I will tear thy cursed tongue out of thy mouth ! 

MosEB. Feelest thou so soon the weight of truth ? I have yet 
said nothing of proofs. Let me — 

Fran. Silence ! Go to hell with thy proofs ! The soul is anni- 
hilated, I tell thee; and thou shalt not answer me! 

MosER. The spirits of the abyss groan also for that ; but He in 
heaven shaketh his head. Thinkest thou to avoid the arm of the 
avenger in the dread kingdom of nothingness? And goest thou 
towards heaven ? — so is he there ! Make thy bed in hell ; — he is again 
there! Sayest thou to the night, Cover me! and to the darkness, 
Hide me ! — so must the darkness shine around thee, and around the 
danmed — midnight turn to day. But thy immortal spirit opposeth 
itself to a word, and conquereth over blind thoughts. 

Fran. But I will not be immortal — I will force him to destroy 
me. I will rouse him to rage, that in his rage he may destroy me. Tell 
me, what is the greatest sin, and what the most fearfully can anger him? 

MosER. I know only two ; but they are not committed by men; 
also vien punish them not. 

Fran. These two! 

MosER, {expressively,) Patricide is one; fratricide is the other. 
— Why art thou so pale? 

Fran. Art thou in league with heaven, or with hell ? Who 
hath told thee that? 

MosER. Woe to him who hath them both on his heart! It were 
better for him that he had never been born! But be at peace; 
thou hast neither father nor brother more. 

Fran. Ha! Knowest thou none besides? Think well. Death, 
heaven, eternity, damnation, hang upon the words of thy mouth. — 
Not one other? 

MosER. Not one other. 

Fran. (faMs on a seat.) Annihilation! annihilation! 

MosER. Rejoice; yet rejoice! Think thyself yet happy! With 
all thy crimes, thou art yet holy by a patricide. The curse that 
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falleth upon thee is a song of love compared with that which lighteth 
upon him— the reward— 

Fran. Gro into a thousand pits, thou owl ; who bid thee come 
here? Go, I say, or I will run thee through and through. 

MoSEB. Can priestly chattering so move a philosopher? Blow 
it away with the brealji of thy mouth. [^Exit. A deep pause. 

Enter a Servant, hastily. 

Serv. The Lady Amelia has fled ; the Count has suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

Enter Daniel. 

Dan. My lord, a troop of furious horsemen are riding about, 
crying, Mm*der, murder! — the whole village is in alarm. 

Fran. Gro, let all the bells be sounded — let all go to the churches 
— fall on their knees — pray for me ! All the prisoners shall go free 
— I will restore to the poor twice and threefold ; I will — ^but go — 
call the confessor, that he may absolve my sins. Art thou not gone? 

[TJie noise becomes louder. 

Dan. God forgive me my heavy sins! How shall I understand 
that? You have always turned out of the house all the good prayers, 
have thrown the sermon-books and bibles at my head, when you 
have caught me praying — 

Fran. No more of this. To die ! Seest thou? To die ! It 
will be too late. {Schweitzer is heard outside.) Pray! pray! 

Dan. I always told you — you despised prayer so ; but take heed, 
take heed ! when trouble comes upon a man, when the waters over- 
flow his soul, then he would give all tiie treasures of the world for a 
christian prayer. — Do you see? You reviled me I Now it is so! — 
Do you see? 

Fran, (embraces him.) Pardon, dear, best Daniel, pardon. I 
will clothe thee from head to foot — but pray. I will make thee a 
bridegroom — but pray — I conjure thee — on my knees I conjure 
thee — in the d — I's name — but pray ! [ Tumult in the streets. 

Schweitzer, (outside.) Storm ! strike dead ! break in I I see 
a light ! he must be there. 

Fran, (on his hnees.) Hear me pray, Gt)d in heaven ! It is the 
first time — shall never happen again ! Hear me, God in heaven! 

Dan. What dost thou ? That is godlessly prayed. 

A concourse of People. 
People. Thieves! Murder! Who brawls so terribly in this 
midnight hour ? 
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ScHWEiT. (outside.) Beat them back, comrades. It is the devil 
come to fetch your master. Where is Schwarz, with his party? 
Post yourselves round the castle, Grimm ; raise a storm against the 
walls! 

Grimm. Fetch the firebrands ; I will throw fire into his halls. 

Fban. (prays,) I have been no common murderer, my Lord 
God ; I have never had to do with small things, my Lord God ! 

Dan. God have mercy upon us ! Even his prayers are turned 
to sins. [ Stones and firebrands fly about ; the mndows are broken ; 
the Castle bums. 

Fran. I cannot pray. Here, here ! {Beating his breast.) All is 
80 drear, so hardened. (Stands up,) No, I will not pray ; this vic- 
tory shall heaven not have over me ; hell shall not mock me with 
this. 

Dan. Help — help ! the whole castle is in flames ! 

Fran. Here, take this sword — quick — drive it into my body, 
that these wretches may not come and mock me. 

[^The fire bums more. 

Dan. Take care! take care! I would send no man too soon to 
heaven ; much less too soon — [^Exit. 

Fran, (after a pause.) To hell, thou wouldst say. Truly, I 
smell something. (Wildly.) Is that your merry song? Do I hear 
ye hiss, ye vipers of the abyss ? They press round — besiege the 
doors ! Why do I tremble thus before this piercing point ? The 
door cracks — breaks — no escape)! Ha ! Then have mercy upon 
me ! [ jBTc tears off his golden hat-band and strangles himself. 

Enter Schweitzer, with Robbers. 

ScHWEiT. Murdering wretch, where art thou ? Saw you how 
they fled ? Has he so few friends ? Where has the beast crept to ? 

Grimm, (stumbles over the body.) Halt ! What lies here in the 
way? Lights here ! 

Schwarz. He has been beforehand with us. Put your sword 
up ; here he lies, as dead as a cat. 

ScHWEiT. Dead ? what ? dead ? dead without me ? Laid down, 
I say. Take heed ; will he not quickly spring on his legs ? (Sliakes 
him.) Hollo ! There is a father to murder. 

Grimm. Give yourself no trouble ; he is quite dead. 

ScHWEiT. (turns away.) Yes! he rejoices not. He is quite 
dead. Go back and tell my captain he is dead. Me he shall never 
see again. \^Shoots himself 
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Sgsks II.-^rA6 same a^the iati Scene of the fourths Jkt* i 

Old Moor, sitting on a stone, Eobber Moor opj)osite him, Rob- 

BlcRS scattered around, 

H. Moor. He comea xiot I • . - 

[Si^r<7(€« sparks with his dagger on tlie sUme^ 

Old JVL Pardop be IxU piinirfirwent ; my revenge, redouU^ Ig^ e. 

R. Moor. No, by my enraged soull.tbiit 9^^ ^ l^* X^wiU 
not have it The g^at de^ of ^aine ah94 h^ dri^, if ith hixo, i^to 
eternity. , :. 

Old M, {burMing into tears.) Oh, my child ! { 

R. Moor. What ? Weepest thou for him — at this tow^r? 

OldM. Mercy! oh, mercy! {Wringing his han4s>-} Nfflr-T-UDw 
is my child avenged I ,i 

R. Moor, {starting,) Wbi^h? 

OldM. Ha! What question ia that ? , .- . _• 

R. Moor. Nothing I Noijkdngl , .• J U 

Old M.. Art thou come to laugh my ,woes to sconi ? i ( 

R. Moor. Betraying conscience ! Mai*k not my speech I • 

Old M. YeSy I have tortured a sof, ^d % son xxfost Uirtiu^ ifie. 
It is the finger of God ! 0^ v^j Charles I my Clw^leip I If %>tt 
dost hover round me in the garb of peace-- forgive jj^ I OJt^£9r- 
give me! J. - 

R. MooBy {^uicbljf.) He foigives l^iee ! {Stopping hm8e^.)/*J£ 
he is worthy to be thy son — he must forgive th^.. , . t w- 

Old, M* Ha ! He was too noble for me ; but I mil ineet him 
with my tears, my sleepless nights, wj racking dreams. X will em^ 
brace his knees — call — loudly call: I have sinned against Heaven 
and before thee. I am not worthy that thou shottldst call met father. 

R. Moob, {miich moped*) He was dear to thee ; thy Qthetrsgn ? 

Old M. Thou knowest it, O Heaven. Why did I let mjB^ be 
fooled by the intrigues of a wicked son ? I walked a^prood &tber 
among the fathers of men. My children bloomed around me fuS oi 
hope. But, oh ! the evil hour !-> the wicked ^irit entered the heart 
of my second son; I trusted the serpent — lost both mj^oluldren. 

{^Covers^hisfBtce, 

R. Moor, {turns away.) Lost for ever! 

Old M. Oh, X feel it dee|)ly9 what Amdia said toone : ;:tbQiBppit 
of vengeance spoke from her mouth. In vain wilt thou stretch out 
thy dying hands after a son ; in vain think to gxasp .the watvn bund 
of thy Charles, who will never more stand by thy bed — 
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R. MooB. [^Reaches Ms hand to him, with his face turned away. 

Old M. K this were the hand of my Charles ! But he lieth far 
away, in a narrow house ; sleepeth dready the iron sleep ; never 
heareth the voice of my sorrow. Woe me ! To die in the arms 
of a stranger — no son more— no son more, who may dose mine 
eyes! 

R. MooB, (in the most violent agitation,) Now must it be — 
now — leave me. (To the Robbers.) And yet ; can I give him his 
don again ? I can give him his son no more. No ! I will not do it. 

Old M. Friend, what dost thou murmur? 

R. MooB. Thy son — yes, old man, (faltering^) thy son — is — 
lost for ever. 

Old M. For ever ? 

R. MooB, (loohing up to heaven.) Oh, but this once — let not my 
soul be faint — only this time support me ! 

Old M. For ever ! sayest thou ? 

R. MooB. Ask no more. I said, for ever ! 

Old M. Stranger, stranger ! Wherefore hast thou dragged me 
from the tower ? 

R. MooB. And how? If I snatched away his blessing — snatched 
it as a thief; and crept away with the godly prize? A father's 
blessing, they say, is never lost. 

Old M. My Francis also lost ? 

R. MooB, (falls down before him.) I broke the bolts of thy 
tower. Give me thy blessing. 

Old M. (bitterly.) Saviour of the father, that thou mightest 
destroy the son ! Look, the Deity tires not in mercy, and we poor 
worms go to sleep with our anger. (Lays his hand on the Robbers 
head.) Be thou blessed, as thou art merciful. 

R. MooB, (rises sorrowfully.) Oh ! where is my manhood ? My 
sinews are lax ; the sword falls from my hands. 

Old M. How precious is it when brethren dwell together in 
unity- — as the dew that falleth from Hermon on the hill of Zion. 
Learn to deserve this delight, young man, and the angels of heaven 
will sun themselves in thy glory. May thy wisdom be the wisdom 
of grey hairs ; but thy heart— thy heart — be the heart of guiltless 
childhood. 

R. MooB. Oh for a foretaste of this pleasure ! Kiss me, good old 
man! 

Old M. (hisses him.) Think it is a father's kiss ; so will I think 
I kiss my son. Canst thou also weep ? 

VOL. I. NO. VIII. 3 I 
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R. Moor. I thoiight it was a father's kiss ! Woe me, if tbey 
have now brought him ! 

Schweitzer's companions enter in mourning^ and with tJieir faces 

covered. 

m 

R. Moor. Heaven ! [^Steps back in terror , and seeks to hide 

himself; they draw up before him ; he looks away. 

Grimm, {in a low voice,) Mj captain ! 

[JETc answers not^ and steps farther back, 

ScHWARZ. Dear captain ! [ij. 3Ioor goes farther back. 

R. Moor, (without looking at them.) Who are je? 

Grimm. You look not on us. Thy true servants. . 

R. Moor. Woe unto ye, if ye were true to me 1 

Grimm« The List farewell of thy servant Schweitzer. He 
returns no more, thy servant Schweitzer. 

R. Moor, (starting.) Then, have ye not foimd him ? 

ScHWARZ. We found him dead. 

R. Moor. I thank thee. Ruler of all things. Embrace me, my 
children. Mercy be henceforth the watchword. Now, were bat 
this overcome — all overcome. 

Enter more Robbers, and Amelia. 

Robbers. Hurra ! hurra ! A prize ! a superb prize ! 

Amel. The dead, they cry, are risen at his voice. My uncle 
lives — in this forest — where is he? Charles! Unde ! — Ha! 

[Rushes to (Hi Moor. 

R. Moor, (springing back.) Who bringeth this form before 
mine eyes ? 

Amel. (springing from tlie Old Man to the Robber^ and clinging 
to him.) I have him, oh, ye stars I I have him I 

R. Moor, (tearing himseilf away. To the Robbers^) Break up, 
ye ! The arch fiend hath betrayed me ! 

Amel. Bridegroom, bridegroom, thou ravest! Ha! For 
ecstasy ! Why am I so feelless ? in this tumult of delight, so cold ? 

Old Moor, (raising himself ) Bridegroom? Daughter! daughter! 
A bridegroom ? 

Amel. Eternally his ! , Eternally, eternally, eternally mine I O 
ye powers of heaven ! take from me this deadly delight, ^lat I sink 
not under its burden ! 

R. Moor. Tear her from my neck ! Kill h^ ! kiU b£tn I me ! 
all ! The whole world go to ruin ! [Going. 
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Ahjsl. Whither? What? Eternal love! endless delight! 
And thou fliest ? 

R. MooB. Away, away I most wretched of brides ! Look thy- 
iself I Ask thy self— hear 1 Most wretched of fath^s ! Let me go 
for ever! 

Ambl. H^d me ! For God's sake, hold me ! It is night before 
nuse eyes — ^he flies I 

B. Moor. Too late I In vain ! Thy curse, father !— ask me 
no more ! — I am, I have — ^thy curse— thy intended curse ! Who 
hath enticed me here ? (Going to the Mobhers with his drawn 
smord.) Who among ye hath enticed me here, ye creatures of the 
abyss ? Thus perish, then, Amelia I Die, father ! Die through 
me, for the third time I These, thy deliva*ers, are robbers and 
murderers! Thy Charks is their captain! \^Old Moor dies; 
Amelia stands like a statue ; the whole hand in fearful silence. 

B. MooB. The souls of those that I have strangled in the intoxi- 
cation of love — of those that I have slain in holy sleep — of those — 
ha, ha I hear ye the powder magaadne crash over their creaking 
couches ? See ye the flames feeding on the cradles of sucklings ? 
That is the bridal torch ; that is the marriage music. Oh ! he for- 
getteth not ; he knoweth how to avenge : therefore, not for me the 
pleasures of love ; therefore, for me the rack of love ! That is 
retribution ! 

AifBL. It is true, Buler in heaven I It is true ! What have I 
done ; I, a guiltless lamb ? I have loved this man ! 

B. Moor. That is more than a man may bear. Have I heard 
death spit at me from more than a thousand months, and yielded not 
a foolst^ ; and should I now flrst learn to tremble as a woman ? — 
to tremble before a woman? No ; a woman shaketh not my man- 
hood — blood, blood, blood, must I drink! It will pass over. [^Ooing. 

Amel. {falls in his arms,) Murderer I Devil ! I cannot leave 
thee, angel ! 

B. MooB, {flings her from him.) Away, fidse snake ; thou 
wouldst modi a madman : but my heart beats for a tyrant's destiny. 
What ! thou weepest ? C^ ye evil stars ! she seems as though 
she wept — as though a soul wept for me ? {Amelia falls on his 
nech.) Ha ! what is that ? She doth not thrust me aw)By — Amelia ! 
hast thou forgotten ? Knowest thou whom thou embracest, Amelia ? 

Amex. My oinly one ! 

B. Moor, {in delight) She forgiveth me ; she loveth me ! I 
am pure as the air of heaven — she loveth me. Weeping thanks to 



Peace hath come stgfiin. to .mj.soul ; the torment ia past, h^M^ no 
more. See» .oh i^i^e thfd ahildreoci of light iw^e^ oa thf^inec^ofA 
weeping devil ! (Standing up. To the Mobbers^) Weep ye,,^.! 
Weep, weepi je <are ao happy. Ob, Ani^Ua I AmdisL IhAjPI^! 

ARoBBB», (coming forwardf Mgrily^ 'H<ijWj,,l^tpT.i,A/Let 
this arm go^ or I will t^U thee a W)Ovd 1fh»l. ahatt m«b9 ^^biiia^^dim 
rii;ig^ai^thy,te^chqtteirfor hwiaoc* [i?if^A^ thm 

An ox4> BoB9?a, Thiok oa the^ SahQisHUtfi 'fe»Bs|$ h fS^eit 
thou? trembleat thou? Faithlefia! wheria^m^thiiAart^tba^? - J)fi1]i 
Qae,)9Q. 3PQA Coj:gipt ii;puiida.? how hai?e jwe'4a«k<0^ Q^..|lrt^e, 
h9i}oiir> aucl life for th«9? how have w^t^xK>4(like widls, ao^iike 
shiield^, received the strokes that were aimed .at itbjf UfeiPi .S^ 
thou not Uui^ thine hand with an iron oaidi--H8we$7 nemm t^ Imoe 
t<«,.as we hfve not left thee ? Faithless ! And thou wilt Moff^ 
because « gkl ories ? • / ,: 

A THIRD RoBBEB. Shame upon perjury I The spirit of : the 
sacrificed Boiler, whkh tho^ wilt Sote^ from Mie. .hingdftnt/iof litie 
dead for a wiiness, .will blu$h alAhj eowardicB^ and timwoaid 
out of his grave to punish thee. . -. x 

RoBBEES) (ftearifig.their cktthes.} Lookhsr^v lookl^ - Jbovrest 
thou these scars ? Thou art ours ; with our hfeart'^s hUK>d have ve 
bought t^ee for <H»r own* Oura airt tiiou, tboui^' flie anehangel 
Michael, with Moloch, should '^om^ iuto the contest 1 < JIaNh with 
us. Sacrifice for- ^^wmfke J A'^ieUaJbr.H^ .km^-/'.»j 

IL MooB, {lets/all her. hand.) It is past ! I w(^M ftitivSMci 
go to my father, but He in heaven saad, it idiaU not te. {(MS^^ 
Fool ! wherefore should I havce wished-it ? Crai « greal; sgiitoer j«l 
Fetum? A great sinner eanaot return $ that should- 1 have long 
known. Be still ; I beg thee, be etiU* It is r^t^trrl wouldiiot, 
when he sought me; now that I seek him, will he not..: ,Bdll not 
thine eyes so — ^he needs me not. Hath he uot creatures enoo^ ? 
One he can so easily spare ; and that one am L Come^ comndes ! 

Ambli' {hohk Mm back.) Stay, sta^ \ A(blow 1 ^ dealk^^hkw ! 
Again forsaken I Drtnr thy sword, and pit^ me ! 

B* M»oi^. Pity is gome to bears. I kiil theft not t ' ' 

Abibl. {etniracmg hi» hmeii^.) Ohl forGod'ssafca! &riin6rey*s 
sake \ I will love< no more^ 1 Jbaow well that txtar stars alsiivelSy 
from one another as enemies* Death is mj oldy ptfi^rer.' • For* 
sake&I foroaken I Take it ail in its homhlefiiltLesa — ^fisBsakenl I 
cannot bear il;. Thou seest, that can ao women bear,. 'Death id 
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ia^'diSf^fAj^ y ' Look) 'i^y hft&d fjf^nAAeb:' I Ittv^ tiot- the h^airt 
W strike. I Bhriiik'fiK^iii ihe ^litt^iing bMe^-^toi lltee it Is bo easy; 
jSo'^fiEiay— ^^thoa art* a xaaerter in mur^t*. Draw thy sword, and I am 
happ7*t' '•.>.'»• > ' ^/ 

•Bi^MoeB. Wilt thou alo^e be happjr ? Gro : I iall no women ! 
' ' kjiEl; Ha^ d^trojer \ Tkoa cainst ovlf }sSA the happ7 ! fhou 
fittsseet^ hf thxMe wbor al^e weary of Kfe ! (Kmeh to tlie RoVbers,) 
Harv^ m&tiiy xxpam me, ye Bckolars <rf the devil ? There is a blood- 
iMwtypity in your look, tha* iSf'A eomfl(Mrt to the wretdied. Tour 
mai^r is^avai»»'eowttrdlyb»aggaart. • • i • 

B: Moottv Womftn; what sayest thon ? [ 7%^ Bdhber)s turn army, 

' Anmh. N6 friend ? KOKtng aU these, ttcft one finend ? {Rises,) 

Hi^fth, Didb, t&ach me to die t £Goinff. A Rdbher tdkes aim, 

R» Mooit. Hold ! dare it ! — fifoor's beloved ^aD die only by 
Moor 1 £Ite km her. 

Bobbers. CaptaiQ, captain ! what hast thou done ? Ait llroli 
m«d? 

R: Moor, (gazing on the body.) It w done! This'paiig yet, 
and then it wffi all be over. Now, look ! Have ye yet more to 
demand ? Ye sacrificed for me a life^^a lifb that was already no 
more y^brs-^a Mfe full of iKtaTor and* shame; — I have fbr ye slain 
anai^l. Look well h«re I Are ye myw at peace ? • 

' GiUKit. Thbn hast paid thy debll with interest : thon hiast done 
what fio man would do for his hooour. 

R. Moor. Safest thou that ? Is it not true, — lihe life of a holy 
mm Ibtf tke Hfe of a villain, is an un^Bdr ex<shaiige ? Oh ! I tell ye, 
if ev^iry one «nMmg ye went to the scaffold, and tore one another^s 
Hesh'Witb bomii]^ irons ; that th« martyrdom lasted seven stnn* 
mer's days^-— it would not balance these tears. (With bitter 
bmgkter.) The scars ! the Bohemian forests I Yes, yes I this must 
truly be paid. 

SoHWASZ. Be still, captain ! Gome with us : this sight is not 
f<»r thee. Lead us on. '* 

R Moor. Stay ! Yet a wc*d before we go. Mai^, ye malicious 
servants of my barbarous nodi — J^enc^^^rth, I cease to be yoim 
captain. With shame and disgust^ I lay down here the staff, under 
which ye lliought ye were justified in wickedness, and in defifing 
with deeds of darkness this heavenly light. Qo hence, to tibe right 
and to the left We will no longer have common cause. 
: BoBB^. Ha ! coward ! Where are thy high-flying plans ! 
Were.thfey soap^bubUeS) thatl^ breath of a woman hath broken ? 
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B. MooB. I thought to beautify the world through horror^ and 
to hold up the law by lawlessness ! I called it vengeance and right. 
— ^I presumed, oh Providence ! to sharpen the edge of the sword, 
and to make good thy pardalitj. But— oh vain childishness ! — 
here I stand on the border of a dreadful life, and learn, with teeth- 
gnashing and howling, that two men iuck as I am would throw 
to th$ ground the whole fabric of the moral world. Mercy — 
mercy to the child who would have anticipated thee! Thine alone 
is vengeance. Thou needest not the hand of man. Truly, it stands 
now no more in my power to recal the past : what is destroyed, 
remains destroyed — what I have thrown down will never more rise 
up. But there yet remains to me one way by which I may con- 
ciliate the injured laws, and heal again the misused ordinances. 
They need a sacrifice — one sacrifice, that may unfold to all mankind 
their inviolable majesty. This sacrifice am I myself. I myself 
must die the death for them. 

Bobbers. Take his sword away — ^he will kill himself. 

B. MooB. Ye fools ! damned to eternal blindness ! Think ye 
a death-sin would be an equivalent for death-sins ; think ye the 
harmony of the world would be gained by this godless disoord? 
(Throws uaoay his weapons rvith contempt.) They shall have me 
alive. I go to deliver myself into the hands of justice. 

BoBBEBS. Chain him ! He is raving. 

B. Moor. "Not that I doubt they would find me soon enough, 
if the powers above so willed it. But they might surprise me in 
sleep, or overtake me in flight, or surround me with violence and 
iJie sword ; and then I should not have this only merit — ^that I 
willingly died for them. Why should I, like a thief, live longer a 
life of secrecy, that is already taken from me in the councils of 
heaven? 

Bobbers. Let him go ! It is the great man's disease. He will 
give his life for vain admiration. 

B. Moor. They might admire me for it. (Thmking,) I remem- 
ber to have spoken to a poor man, as I came here, who laboured 
for his daily bread, and had eleven children. They have offered a 
thousand louis-d'ors to him who shall deliver up aliv^ the great 
robber. That man may be relieved. [£M« 

(End of The lUMen,) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

TTilrtieih Annual Report of the National Society for promoting the Education 
of the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church throughout England 
and Wales. Rivingtons. 

We xeeeived this Report at so late a period of the month, that, for the pre- 
sent at least, we must regret our inability to bestow upon it that close attention 
which is claimed by the important nature of the subject of which it treats. 
The Tast system of benevolence and charity which the pages of this work 
reveal, while it forcibly and agreeably reminds us that we live most truly in a 
christian land,— exciting pride when we consider it as the labour of our nation^ 
-^is, at the same time, one that should remain unknown to no man : every 
Englishman should be aware of its operations, and lend his aid to the great 
work : an annual guinea can scarcely be better spent than in obtaining the pri- 
vilege of being a member of a Society like this. The Report, which (for facility 
of circulation) is sold at a price almost nominal, consists of two parts — ^the actual 
Report, and the Appendices. To the former we shall now confine our atten- 
tion, hoping at some future time to return to the subject, and glean information 
from the statistical details, which form the chief bulk of the volume. The most 
complete, as well as the most useful, manner in which we can sum up the 
merits of this Report, will be by an outline of its contents ; but, unfortunately, 
our space is so very Hmited, that the outline can be but faint. — The increased 
resources and opportunities of the Society form the subject of preKminary con- 
gratulation ; the importance of National Education on religious principles is, we 
find, more generally acknowledged ; and by local exertions the Society has been 
greatly aided. The arrangements with the Educational Committee of Privy 
Council are then detailed ; — the National Society recommending cases they deem 
worthy, public assistance is given, provided the other resources of the appli- 
cants be previously exhausted. The grants of the Society itself towards the 
building, enlarging, &c. of schools, during the past three years, have been the 
means of providing instruction to (in round numbers) 100,000 scholars. A list 
of these grants is contained in the Appendix. The exertions of the Society's 
Committee in the metropolis deserve peculiar notice, where, by grants varying 
with the exigency of the case, from i£200 to £500, Church schools have been 
erected in parishes containing " 1,000 poor children destitute of all means of 
instruction, and, from the general pro&igacy of the neighbourhood, growing up 
in every kind of vicious habits ;" or with ** 60,000 souls, and only one National 
SchooV &c. &c. Add to these, the erection of schools in the densely-peopled 
towns and villages throughout the manufacturing counties, as well as in rural 
districts, and last, though not least, the strenuous exertions made to provide 
means of instruction to the poor factory children, and some idea may be ob- 
tained of the valuable labours of the National Society.-— -By Act of Parliament, 
no child under thirteen years of age may work in a mill, or factory, unless a 
voucher be produced that it was receiving education during two hours in every 
day. In most cases this provision was evaded, or else the instruction, being 
intrusted to incompetent persons, became a lamentable farce. To assist the be- 
nevolent intentions of the Act, the Society, at its own expense, is instituting a 
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model fiietory-Bchool in the town of Bradford, Yorksliire, where, ''from the 
nnmber of mills in its vicinity, a large attendance of factarj children might he 
anticipated, and where the opportunities of soond religious education are well I 

known to he lamentahly deficient" In the same town a large school-room has I 

also heen opened for daily instruction, the progress made in which, during a j 

short trial of six weeks, has heen most encouraging. Numerous other schools 
of this kind have heen opened with etan^lete success. The progress made, as | 

ascertained hy an inspector, at the Tarious schools under care of the Society, 
forms t^e next (and a pleasii^) topic Jift&e thjs we come to theyT^gnktions 
for the fdundalloA of ttaining-schoAls. The -exlfeaMTe ^into^metxtiikoir a 
college of schoolmasters, which has heen fitted up at Stanley Grove, Chelsea, 
and the mode in which the teachers are trained ; the estahlishment of instruction 
for adult masters to supply present emergencies (until the training-schools shall 
have heen long enough in existence to provide their own teachers) ; are suhjeets 
on which we have nbt space to dwelL We could wish any alternative had heen 
left us, rather than that of hurrying thus rapidly over matters of such vital im- 
portance ; hut we hope we have said enough to awaken curiosity, and trust that 
every churchman will- i«ad the Beport itself and seriously weigh its claims to 
his consideration. 

The Pilgrim'^ Staff md Chnsiwt¥*t Vai^ WM. By £L Smill^.^ King's 

College. Houlston & Hughes. 

This is a compilation evincing at the same time extensive readings good tastd 
in selection, and sound practical piety. There are 365 pages, each devoted to 
one day in the year, and containing two Scripture texts ; with, under endi^ 
illustrative extracts from the writings of the iktiters, of medem divines of ap^ 
proved exeeUenee. Hie jndgment winch has throughout guidsd the stifistkte 
cannot he aoffieiently praised. 

. Cohund mmratioiu of BtQUk Bird$ amd their £g^ By £L L. Miyet. 

Eraser. 

We imagine that this work will find a place in thd lihrafiee of all who take 
delight in the study of Ornithology. The illustrations are very heautiftila hoth 
in design and colouring, and are accompanied by descriptions which, without 
losing their accuracy, are sufficiently enlivened hy anecdote to take away that' 
dryness which often renders scientific works nnreadahle. The work is piilK 
lishing in monthly parts, each of which contams Hhiee JllustmtiMi&of ^Mm, vA 
one of their eggs ; the Utter heing drawn of the natural, sifff. 

Second Report of the Society fi^ Hke TimMimiimA Amndcmoi tfJhorJiemm^ 
ilfflieiBd with I)i»iaaee and JQietortimt^thaS^ ffjon^flm* 

& Hughes. . .5. , .. 

The benevolent olject of this Society really seems carried out to an epttent, 
&r beyond what might have been expected from the smallness of tke funds for 
its assistance. The success which has attended the pecoliar treattheiit of 'JDh' 
Verral must be highly gratifying. ■ •# -» <i"; .•• ' • 

The Child at Home. ' TaTboys." '' ' '"'' '^ ^ ' '*"'"■ 

A little Monthly Magazine for very young childiren, incnlcatitf^ ^l^^pititK 
truth in the simplest and most pleasing manner. ■ ' '' i ' ^>*' - 
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KING'S COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 

MARCH, 184^. 



MEMOIR OF RAPHAEL. 

If is^ perfaftpsy hvA reasosable to expect that be who engines to 
satisfy men's curiosity concerning those who have ia any age, or 
by any means, rendered themselves &mon8| when many have 
undertaken the same office before him, should have good reasons 
to show why he sets himself to the task of informing others, and 
sboiild be able to justify hkmsdf from the charge of undue pre- 
sumption. And such an one, too^ has little encouragement ; for, 
besides die anticipation of failure/ he knows that, if he succeed in 
pleasing^ he has done no more than many others have done far 
better; and^ if he miss his aim, his dis^ce is the greater, for 
having fallen where many others hiave stood. The readers, then, 
of this paper, when they see the words which head it, may be 
supposed to look for some new fact, some hitherto unheard of 
discorery, now for liie first time to be brought to light; some an* 
nouncement of jmvate documents, or information from authentic 
aouroes ; of, if for notiiing novel, at least for an interesting narrative, 
or* an old and well-known story amusingly illustrated, and arrayed 
in a new dress ; and we may imagine their contempt when they 
find the author declaring that he is unable to offer the one, or pre- 
sume the other. It is his intention only to place before such of 
his readers as have not opportunity or inclination to search into 
more extensive and more worthy treatises, in a short and compen- 
dious form, those particulars in the life and character of the 
greatest painter of modern times, which wUl be most likely to 
interest the general reader. If he succeed in interesting, his 
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gvealtost'dbdBr^e is ftcGOiDplistidd ; if Iq ^)1,' ta» Ml 'iftdnniolt fee S^fh' 
genme^ i^tntbe hmnbU podtioti wblcli h^hai^'takfetl/ '. " - ' 

Thesabject of tMs memoii' wtmbomatl^rt^iftOyiii Iff^^^iat^' 
pcfriod in<»it iiuftiouB for 4he ^HsatttsV pn^&kfi^i^'ii^^l^y^iiM^&t 
the most magnificaeiit patiV>ti8. U Mem^dy iiid^; sus'if t^fM^r^faad^ 
orowded into the same erk thie gteatesCr of her itfaitfeKU^/t^At, by 
th«ir niiittial emtilation and Iheir eiEetttionB^ the art of paifetkig 
flight b^ brought to aMght^f ']i»r&e(toii H^bieb itba«» iittVe»<iitiC9 
attained. The father of Rkjibael K/^ '6ne' Q^&t^nrA d» SaatVa 
|)ainter of ivferior tal<^nfis, irbo could cdAtrlbutelrfrt'llMte^'tD Ibtf 
advonc^netit of bis son's genius by bis in^fruetioil^, bcrfond 
Initiating him in a etmple style^ free fi*om the stiff effid 'A>rtaal 
Biannerism of his age. . .i •: ->..l 

fV>r his disposition^ wlhiofa wasalWayis i«inaTkabletfo£rit» jgreit 
mxKvity, at|d for bis great. loT^x)f!tbe griicefitl^* and' pifrsniT'Of Meal 
beauty, be was probaialy indebtsd/ like many otiiergteaiiiien^lDhis 
modior, wfaoBetendeniess'had cousidemUe effect linoievidi^ikigjdiat 
uratFtnthiMf im^iginalion^ mad «QSoepi;ibility of ismnd^ whicdi^^^o eiai> 
nently ehacacterise his urorks* . His earliest studies ivbf8« ^ditbisted 
towards Aeworibs of Sw Qunm^^h painter. :ivfao^ for «tha4 '^ag^ 
possessed ment; of norooi»me» oflAsr-; yandihe i«a»60oiv8^fa5;^placed 
under the care of PiettO'PdmgiMky ofitrhdse'dtjfle kle ii^fiedMfcbe^ 
name nutttery asd :whoiKr panrens he^rkpidiy*iii£p&idMbi:lIii»Jtho0e 
paintings' in iwfaiek he imitf^dd ^Perugino'ssmiiin^y ai^Mi mi^ 
pn>vemeKit oyer Us tessher msey be tdeteeledy aad>4v:beant^.injfaii^ 
fomida.figures which Pemgitto iie?er equalled. Thia^ia rpahidof 
jairlj displayed in his Nuptiiils of the Yirgiiiv in^ ^t^uvdi^tM' 
St. £rati(»s^ in which> -thangh the coinpos)lion*betirsj>^alro«lg^ p^ 
eemblance tothat adoptad by faisibaster^'tbe nidrksof'lt'^iir'aiid 
original onanoer are ^Tideittk Tim heads' of -thernucUt 'pyinnaBeia 
figure thave a degree of beauty vliiaht iRa|)hael biB»ieif JkBrd^<c9rer 
surpassed tnthis later tycai^ ^ aiidv in idie wstnds of^Ufe trandat^'jaf 
Lanaii ^^ in this' group weahouM loeb-ni'iir^n'tfor thataaastaneBciusf 
drapery^ that' dryness and * oifmnerism, and- th4t idiffe<lttitito of 
beauty, -wiludi, in Pictrofa works^ som^imea degeberate'iiiloi^lii 
insipid/' This shows how fartbe'younguHnst^ scareriy yella>hfc 
seventeenth year, had already surpaaiked Uie^ Works f of a^iptaGtoed 
professor ;Masd how^ with litde- study and inforibropportuilitMjiaa 
owm extraordinary and innate takots coald sti^port^himi-hi'thib 
higher branches of the aort. Having acquired &omen^iiegee& «f 
reputSftionr for what he had.aiittady doMy^ind raised* laMicii' 



historical paiQt}9^;f)£.Qoa9i<lJ$fl9ble(«ila|^^i^d>(iwbickh 'waft dc^nr^ 
t^ ff^presemt lbe(flfti0d<>fahlei!aQtioQ0;/ofi .^ihefts^SilviasiBiaealoQfJrii, 

^SiaUmlm^jiftv^T »»)yie^ b/9^tCMn«|itt«d<lparatiig)0^tiat.; iJaiAtori^ 
ml Mnki€\!sii^)m(!kim(ii^myfm!i^vifW''^» ll»[dm«l; .amd no Qi^diaai^' 
jj9Mi)ft<f)ft4iiT6PtiQb ^f^ffAJra9»iF0di!toi(tti9iiftb;€i)0Yi9n» pm$»9^^^ 
mi^^A»imfA^xAgkiitLthQ,ii& 0('B>disWA engaged m..i»Q8t.vamoiu# 
aceiw&i^and i»<€!iMi|lucl; wili^ ^^rtei.of: tbetgre^t^lit possible Io9:uiiy' 
amd mag«j#oiyaee<^u JlaTm^er,. little dauol^ by <lbe xa^ag^itiida ^f 
ki9iO|9dei:t9fcMigi'{|b6r yo^D^ .artiot. pepai^aUillie tskalDbofr xi«iQe«K 
^fy'^i^ j^u|>{W^shiiid«<<9diilQ 4i9i?<nitiou0-hid.i^^ iD con^eqaAinae of 
his haste to proceed to Florence, that hemig]|t>ha^<3aiiiQppQHittii^ 
9i^*^wmg*%hA'mikrkR^<iJ}&>fYi\WfAvAiBn^^ Aati^feA at 

ffikiretee^nmidii thfi/piinsif^fi^ of hisusyttdm already fiiriMd>,he mow 
suiniy ratudied |oi p^irfect Jriinsislf ii& ita axediaioDy aad^toi acqiiiBe< A 
itoff^jdfadifti fenanf riroiik he mighit ttndaitabe^ He thfere,forjaa«d 
tt jfirienddnpi widii insngr of rthe p^te» $ fant historjjioes im»I iinfeiaii 
tejwfaellier he efT^v.hdeoBi^ fic^^intedHTrtth<^Miphttdv<An^l««aDd 
lifi«iani0 dil Yiiiei. He eKeeiitedtrmatiyr9vt>rk8^]Siig Ms-sta^* ia 
t:bafelBity^'aiid[ «aflnfd)Oiit to'.comiaeRee aignrndeMerprise, when fa^ 
^sMfsAJcbati^ftfd^ Jloaie bjrhB uwele 'Bi^mant^^ whoifaad'reeom^ 
iaeiiddd hizl»^to.^eiPo(ie^t Julias Jlvy £|rthe'pro^MMed pakitingsat 
the Yftlwm .Alifiiavie heiwa^i^tttraUjied tb siady the remains.ef 
3i'eoiaiF«ft>^aiiid>liO];dulhati0tudy heoeqiiirefiblbedehcacy aiid grace 
^icb are' sa it^^aiikaUe i in his figorea ^ < ahdy lunder the tiiitvcm oi 
lir$tBmat», ^ bacaot^ ao^tbdfoiighly T^s6d ani anei^t ^architectare^ 
thatdbi&i«Kaa;jttd0edr!oalj^ti#flrovthy of sup^rinteodkig the>bafldi&g 
t^iStifiPater's*' ' He w)s» tiow; bi-enght into* compeititioii i»iih hia 
gnaaildiTal Sfttcmarbttiy who waa'dssisted^lby Fta^SelaQatiano^ >]Sor 
aire^bj^**iiftjtibteiicai ivihioh'^^y:#ere*ei»pl<^ed* unworthy of thesb 
great *men^ :>th^< werer epkploydd to poitray the mysteriea^ and 
advaDeemeBt; of 'the Christian religion^ military achievements 
inihichlihid)"^e0ted ifftestabliahmeBt, and*. these pist events wjiicb 
faadcahonaiki tbet mg^srof tke twa gi«atestip6nti;fl&y JuHns II; and 
htQi^i^ amiiiM^'fai^oiirable oirottinateiiee wa»Tdi»^iig to stimulate 
ihese'jBu^bJbetsinida'tOi'.th^ faigheat ^xertioiis. About' thid time 
Bliphael !iraa amploif^d to* paint aom^ of the dhambers- of the 
YlaticaQiti.thesabjacI: tras inteaadad to.iliuatrate the scietiaaa; and 
im. tU^jfiundetilhedep^rlm^xt^ofPhilciaophy,' he introduced mh«t 
baei Jb$^»oaUed<4lie Susfaool nf Aithens. - Such wa» the sup^ioiiity 



of ills AdMoiptltMi MA\ exedvLtTKm,^^^9Jt ^ Oietr^Poflef iMrdeiiedf citil//CW 
pAfhtfiig^liiftUe sdtndekaiitterte \f&iifSS^umd, itAt fflapbaal's ^aiicL 

itti^ro^ed ' dy thd ifjoiftemplfttioil >«£] saA/^xfaltadtmibittolSy »||eg«». 
tA y^t (^m^lt»yild^ aiid iiMiat^tbisHtilnie'per^ 

otihe'lm^ >paiti(«iV thit ^Bafklmel'fwofitfed' ifaf »(tii»y'dbfli«>»a^ 
Btiohapcmi ytstidj'n^Jefhttping ^viUmt^ itlrepaiDtni^/jedoi^dra^^-T 

tbd OMvch deHte'Fucei 'thi^ q^stioD'fffiktocedila fiePMtkMlwkro^ 
yersy, contest^ ii^tll»iiiiioh fltfHnMMi; on hQlheidefi^^iiAfinaBisvi^i^^ro 
the arguments brought forward^ and bitter the recrimination used, 
on such an unimportant point. It is not, however, in our power 
to debate the question ; but it seems as probable that Raphael was 
more indebted to the stully of ancitotifigureB^aiiid torsitthan to his 
contemplation of the works of his rival 3 though the latter may 
have given a new turn to his thoughts. Raphael still continued 
paiintriig, and lea^vfn^ fl^sh proOffe of his 'tran0e<^6ii» g^ti^tin 
every thing he touched ; biXT s6ok/ with tiis h«i^|^i^t '^^IfH,^)^' IfA 
wtis to end. Abohat this peKod he planned ^nd^xeebi^ ^Vjar- 
tootis^ wiich alone, if he bad never attempted' ^noth^i' V^d^/HimdM 
have gained for him immortality. It-wte'abotkt^tirii^yfettWiib^Wie 
his death when he undertook* them, atlfi^MtSgstlfOfi^ of l9le'Pd^, 
and *he ciomplciled twenty-five, 'on'siibje(Bts'ika&<*tt ft^to-Ad^rip- 
titt-es'.' It isr quite needless to attempt the d^criptlto' i^'tti^m, ^ 
tney are v^ell known from able engr^ings.' ' <5f 'th**"<w«ity-fi^ 
seven were pulrchas^d by <3haflfes 1.,' tjy ifflie'Mvitife'W Rttbeatt, 
flieii in England: whfen thte Whg'rf eflibts wi^i1^'^ld^'4hqf piisfled 
into the hands of Oliver C^omVell, wid have remained ii 'Bl^^sffid 
ever since. " * ' - ■ • 

Michael Angelo, on his return to Home, annoyed hy the Sports 
of his rivB.t's superiority, fiirnished Ms fKend Seba«rtittno with 
designs Tor several large works, hoping, by this nni6n of their 
talents, to ovfei'cbme Raphael : Sebastiano took for hfi sttbjeet the 
Raising of Lazarus ; Raphael the Transfiguration. This' pjnnt- 
ing; so well known by description that it is needksis again tti de- 
scribe it, was his masterpiece, and is said to possess far'g'r^ter 
beauties than any previous work ; in the head of our Saviour, 



cm'^bicli Jie^IwriBlifcdiaUfikiS' ffeiD^arAjo£:4imJM(|r mA^hm^Ynif^^^t 

Ra)dlaeI/'Fmkii'tU8 tkn^ he Aever^lBai^De tdvcdied tbe f^ooil; bed^.. 
soon $Mr, in the -ihlrt^-^^mmik' ymit ; of Ua : ag^^ v 1.1 iP^ 1 ^^ p, j 
aovd-' 'he< ira$ ' iBlirr^ with - gveat pcilnp- i» the ehu2icb[,.<tf,;th^, 
Boiutidi. As a man, Bapbael'a dbpoajtion niid KLsmeanou^- wbtqi 
svLch^^ mmlA^kh^jB win. him the:aff(N^tU>a„of ,mat))fm4; ^ Si 
p&intef, btt^ual has never: •beetoc superior {toi all otlkB^^ |>e(^ajii^; 
he tmited in himself' allliie greatest beaivtliie^'Of tb« a^rt^ Jq «»fiQy- 
jiairtiettlar exe^llendesf he was undoiibtail)^ firstr Af bfiWl^J W^ 
gfafee;iti &^li^.of hxrendon^iilceniposition aod oomplet^nfia^.pCd^ 
sign; in Vnriety and aconraey of expreflfsion, h^.at$mdl3.the ^a^m^T, 
ledged head of his pnofes^ion ; although ha jri^ld^ ini'OQlQUpag. 

to'T^ianandCbiTegiey'aindingraflidiai^^ !.<- , 

* * , »^ • * ♦ f • - , • • .§* •• 
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- (Troin the German of Berder.i' »' ' ' ' • ' 

Nioa^v and P(^ ooot^ded with each ot)ier fox; ljie,preferenpe; 
the fieiy, aparkUng bojy, Day, began,— 

" Poor dark ^uptb^r/' . s^id be, f< what ha^t jthou IJke my sui;)^ lik^ 
my heaYen,.tike.my flowers, like my busy, restless life ? I awaken 
what thou haat bulged in dea^fa, to the feeling of pi new existence j^ 
wlwkif thoa ^^«B^h ^jlwgwh^ I or^viv^/' ; .. 

" Bat.^iiM» a¥fff thank tbee for tby reviy^ ?" §«^id the mod^st^ 
the veiled Jf igbt^ '* Must I not refresh wh^t thou hast wearied ? 
axid what eaju I dp more than bripg foj^getfuln^a of thee? . I, 
on the contrary, the. mot^ier ^f the, go^a ni^d inpn^ . req^iye .with 
peace intoi my bosom all (Mt I hayj^ crated } fio ^on as it toucbes 
the hem of my garmi^nt, ii; jfo^gets, aU.t^y ^ejlus^oiiy and gently bows 
down its head. And then I raise up, then I nourish the resting 
soul with heavenly dew. To the eye, tliaj;^ under. ^ysunl^eam 
never dared look towards heaven. I reyeal the veiled night, a no^t 
of qountleps suns, innumerable formS;. new hopes, n^w star^." 

And the prattling Day. touched the hen^.of her g^rmentj, and 
silent and weary, himself sank down into her curtained lap. , Bujt 

she sat in her starry mantle, in her crown of. stars, with an ever 

•'-••■- • ■ » ' • ' /' ■- -I I. ■ ,■' '- . ,1. 

p^fM?e&l countenance.. , >: ^. ^ v • 
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SONG OF THE SPnOT OF WINTER. 

I COME ! I come I on the Areezing wind. 

From my palace, midat potot'iee enihiiiiOd ; ' > 

From my silent home in the sunlesa north. 

On the wing of the tempest I sally forth I 

Through the sky as I sail, with the breath of the gale. 

The blue eyes of hearen wax dim and pale ; 

And the powerless sun, scarce seen till noon, 

Leares the yomi^ d«y to the faafdser moon ; ' ' 

And wrapping Jiimwlf in hia manlle girey*-*- 

The Taponn of evening— he hastens away. 

To sleep where the lap of his mother, the Ocean, 

Lulls him to rest with her slow-heaving motion. 

But I heed not his flight, for the fond cheek of night " 

Glows blushing as 1 draw near, ' ' ' 

While th* A«n>ra aborei the gay ehiid of our loife, 

Smiles through the frosty air. 

I oome ! I come 1 — o'er earth, air, and sea, 

Who rides like the Winter, so fast and free I 

Before me my tiny heralds fly — 

The snow-flakes that whirl through the whitened s^y ; 

And the damp ground hardens beneath my tread ; 

And the still stream slumbers within its bed ; 

Andtbelai]egiaTealunei,wtoill»4i9*<Mkies» * •< ,/' 

Through evening^s dnsky air. 
In its snowy vest, like the sainted blest, 

Whose body lies mouldering there. 

I come ! I come I from my hoary clime, 

As in years long past, since that ancient time, • r - 

The birth-day of Sin, when the deaHi-^ortn alMfr^lnWd,-!*- ' •.!'-.' 

When the curse of the Fall reaved Uie homes ofv^be'tei^' 

And then was / bora, w^e «. lepr«^ d^l 

0^ the sickly earth, o'er mountain and dell ; 

And the oak by the crackling bolt was riven ; 

And the crashing hail first leaped from heavenl 

Then was I born ! — ^from out the storm •■ ' '' ■ -• ' 

Frowned my dusk end -heggBsdifonQ I • 

And ever since then«.aftlieck)fleo#>thefear» i , >-•... 

Withjtny eurtain of gloom I envelop the sphere. 

And, dark as the curse that gave me birth, 

And withering as that, so t wither the earth. 

But my harshness relents, when I gaae tel&w -.•'.?/: 

On a world of ruin, anddeatl^ and woe ; /■ • .. -^ - 

Andlsoftentotears eie home agaiq, ... ,^ . 

I return^ and my frost dissolves tg rain, 

While I shed o'er the cradle of Spring's early flowers 

The dew of my pity in bud-wak'ning showers! ' ' " ' 

MAtRStTATtCAX. . Tow. 
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THE STAR OF THE SPIRITS. 

4 

In the darkness of the night, when the stars are all shining, 
there is one more brilliant, more steady, more gentle than the rest, 
It is dearer to mortals than all other stars, for it is called the Star of 
Love. At one time it comes to them as a harbinger of bright and 
joyous days ; at another, it comes speaking to them of rest, when 
they are wearied by the toils of the day that is past. 

And in this star dwell none but the spirits of love ; and over 
them reigns a queen, who is the most beautiful of all that fair 
throng ; and she lives in a palace of fairy structure, in which are 
all things that can minister delight, surrounded by gardens full of 
exquisite flowers and trees, and watered by crystal fountains, and 
full of soft-voiced birds, that ever All the air with the music of their 
sweet melody. All is more beautiful than human language can 
describe. The palace is called the Palace of Mercy; and the 
attendants of the queen are chosen from among those spirits who 
show the greatest mercy to suffering men. 

Now it happened that two af the queen's att^idants had offended 
their mistress, so that she banished them from her presence. For 
a long, weary time they wandered from place to place, sad, and 
pining for the glories they had lost ; for, though all is beautiful in 
the Star of Love, the palace of the Queen of Love is far the most 
beautiful. Where the warmest and purest love is, tliere is ever the 
greatest beauty. 

At last, the queen was touched with pity for their sorrow, and, 
calling them to her, said thus to them : " Your offence hath been 
great, and I cannot pardon ye both ; but I will send ye into the 
world of men for one year. At the end of that time, return ; and 
the one who hath conferred the gi*eate8t benefit on mankind shall 
be readmitted into the Palace of Mercy.*' And the two spirits 
went away rejoicing. 

* * . * * * 

At the end of the year the spirits returned to their queen ; and 
the first said : " I wandered in the world of men till I came to a 
city, over which a tyrant ruled: he oppressed the poor and the 
helpless; and the innocent found no mercy with him. I slew the 
tyrant, and waited till I saw a righteous sovereign appointed, under 
whose government his subjects rejoiced.*' 
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And die queen answered, ** Thou hast done well : but what 
bath thy sister done ? " 

Then spake the other spirit : " I came in my wanderings to a 
little cottage, poor, and unadorned by the riches of earth, but an 
abode of happiness ; for there dwelt a brave youth and a &iir 
maiden ; and in their hearts the holy flame of love burned brightly, 
and gilded all around them with a hue of gladness. But ere long 
the maiden died ; and I watched where the holy angels carried 
her pure spirit, and laid it to rest in one of the mansions of 
eternal joy. 

" But the youth, as he mourned for his bride, in the bitterness of 
his soul, murmured against the Deity, and died broken-hearted ; 
and, forasmuch as he had murmured against his God, the evil 
angels carried away his soul to everlasting punishment. Then I 
stretched forth my wings, and flew to the throne of the Deity, and 
knelt before it, and sought pardon for the youth who had died of 
a broken heart. And it was answered me, that if I would, for a 
brief space, share his punishment, he should be pardoned. Then 
I flew back to where the evil angels had carried him, and deli- 
vered myself up to his tormentors : but the agony and pain 
seemed nothing to me, for my heart was filled with the joy that 
was coming. 

'^ And afler a time we were set free ; and I led his spirit to 
where I had seen the holy angels carry the spirit of the maiden ; 
and I left them there together. Then I came here." 

And the queen said : '^ Thou hast done better than thy sister 
spirit ; for it is a far richer boon to bestow eternal happiness on one 
soul, than to make millions happy for the short period of their 
mortal lives." And she stretched forth her sceptre as a sign of 

reconciliation. 

Puck. 



LITERATURE. 

• (From the German of NovcHis,) 

It will be a glorious time when men shall read 9one but the 
most beautiful compositions, — the masterpieces of literature. All 
other books are but a means to this end, and ivnil be foigotten 
vfh'm they cease to be available. 
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FALCONER. 

QqI^j cold is tibe beeeM of the pole* 
And bitter the cup of death to drink ; 
Dreary the snow- fields under the moon, 
And the watching bear on the iceberg's brink : 

There must ye die 1 } 
Walk up and down, and it pinches your heart ; 
Lie still, and ye feel no cold ; 
But the deadly sleep will silently creep 
Your limbs in his blood-chilling arms to fold : 

There must ye die ! 

Thou winged Aurora, thou thousandfold levin. 
Is there then laughter, not mercy in heaven ? 
Te stars of serenity, steadfast as fate, 
Is there no ruth for our desolate state? 

No storm-demon. Falconer, he^ls in the gale. 
No lightning is leading the thunder and hail ; 

The spirits of the icy seas. 

The guardians of the pole. 
That ride on the blast, or the dreary white waste. 
When water and land in a cluster freeze. 
And the wave-tops are iced as they tumble and roll. 
Till they stand like statues of motionless foam, — 
These are around thee, their empire and home, 

Where like tyrants they reign. 

Over earth, sky, and main : 
Fraia the ranbeamii and broezes of sommer exiled. 
Is the wide icy desert, the dreary white wild. 

The moonbeam is gilding the ice-rocks around. 
Bright in her radiance, they clash and rebound. 

Is that radiance cheerful? 

Pleasant is that sound ? 
What think ye of the gay fair walls wherein our ship lies bound ? 

Dungeons dark and deep, 

Deep dungeons underground. 
Never were so dreary by their inmates found. 

Thou winged Aurora, thou thousandfold levin. 
Art thou but the merciless laughter of heaven ? 
Ye stars of serenity, silent and bright. 
Grant ye no respite from starless death's night ? 

A thousand leagues of billowy sea. 
Boll between^my home and me ; 
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Part in frosten fetters bound, 
Ninefold,ice'}VftU8lifimine?ojind. - 
floating isles my flight would stay, 
If through these I made my way : 
Towards poop and prov, on either band« 
Inexorable guards they stand. 

FOet, wilt Iboa dread the grare ? 

British aeaman, wilt thou £eul ? 
Here no laurels shalt thou have : 

Heart stout for battle here might quail. 
Thy men are dying round thee, 

Soon thou wilt be alone ; 
Their lining limbs are fireesing 

To cold and bloodloss stone : . . , , 

Their drowsy eyes they close -, 
They lust for their repose. 

Then do thou survive no more ; ' 

Yield thee to the fated shore ; 
Ykld due to llie bitter pole ; 
Yield thine undetected soul, 
^tand or yieldt weak or brave, 
None may shield, none may save. 
His comrade or himself from that unhallowed grave. 

€.0. 



MY MIGNONETTE. 

TwAS SiTsraiEm : we strayed in a gatden where' looses 

In beauty all mture b«t thee could exoe); 
But ibee on whose bosom oft Zephyr reposeSjt 

Abashing the flower else courted so well. 
While bright eyes around us o'er Summer's fair daughters. 

Those shadows of Eden, were roving with glee. 
As the life-giving raindrop from Ocean's wide waters, 

One gem fh>m that garden thou gavest to me. 

'TwAs Winter ; the flower thou madest my treasure, 

Preserved from rude ruin thou, dearest, hast seeii ; 
My love thus hast learnt, without sign of displeasure. 

If or, since thou hast learnt it, less kmd hast thou beevv - < 
Then, though dreary the spot where last summer it fl^unshed^ 

In Winter its home be more beautiful yet j 
/Mid Memory's buds, in my bosom, love-nourished, 

Shall blossom the fairest, my meek Mignonette. ' ' *^ ' 

HJLL. 
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In the paper whicb commenced the serie* of which the present 
article is the continuation^ I mentioned that spirit in historical 
inquiry which leads us to fix o«r -minds on the lessons to be 
derived from events and characters, considered individually; at the 
same time alluding to another and distinct system, in which history 
is viewed as a great whole, connected in every part by an unbroken 
chain of cause and effect. To develop and e:f,p]^\)x t)ie latter is the 
object of the following observations « A. traiasient glance at the 
general course of history will suf&ce to induce in our minds a 
strong suspicion that some such connexion does exist: a closer 
examination can leave no reagojiable doubt of the fact. That 
great events are produced by a series of causesj stretching back- 
ward into past ages, and a variety of ^encies modifying and 
counteracting one another, and thttt they, in their turn, exercise an 
important influence on succeeding generations, is an opinion which 
few, if any, will bq found to contri^ict. The analogy between 
national character and its eflects on the transactions of the world, 
and individual character in its formation and results, if confir- 
mation be necessary, tends to strengthen our conviction. If this 
be our belief, it demands no great exercise of imagination to con- 
ceive it possible, or even probable, that this train of causation may 
embrace in its scope all times and all nations. I mean, not that 
causes have always b«en,in action (for this it were impossible to 
deny,) but that all causes and influeBces form parts of one great 
connected system, carried on from age to age, yet in its general 
scheme unvarying and consistent with itself. That such is actually 
the case will appear more certain, if we are convinced that the 
human race i^ Jinclining to snomf^QeTt&in state, and that t|ie course 
of events is leading to some definite object To a hasty glance 
the world may appear like a stage, on which the same drama may 
be again and ag^in.represented| and. each time the illusion vanish^ 
leaving behind it no trace of its existence : we mia^ be inclined to 
suppose that there is no real progpesBion in the history of man ; that 
civilization and barbarism, knowledge and ignorance, have alter- 
nated, and will continue to interchange and ever hold a divided 
empire among the nations, of the earth. But, on further con- 
sideration, we must be convinced that, in the midst of these risings 
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and falliflgs of the tide of bamaa thought and action^ thei'e have 
been developed vesalts (rem their Tory natare imperishable; so 
long as the worhl continues. We see m the progress of know- 
ledge^ in the practical discoveries of science, in the incr^sed 
communication of thought from age to age and khd to hM^ 
influences which, so far as we can judge of their ^Wktiy 'mose 
apparently check retrogression in the state of mahkibfl. "Tfee 
existence of the agency of Christianity, whitsh, once prevAflmg, 
must be indestructible, would alone operate as h prevenir^ to any 
such result. Such a progress, then, existing, miAt'df Hede^ltf 
have some ultimate object towards which it iib'direcfd^, ahd'in 
which it must have its terminatr^n t we cannot conceive ilin' Infinite 
series of events, standing to one another in the ^eMidn'tof csase 
and effect, without any flnal effect, the result of all previottk causes. 
Suppose it to be, as some have thought, the'derelopdiei^'of ^lie 
human intellect ; in this case, the extent of hfumto capacity \i 'At 
limit, even should that limit, as has pr^stttUptuouslyl&eien'lii^se^ed, 
merge in the perfection of the Divine haturef.' Revfelatiott teaches 
us whither we are tending; thence aloUe candny'Hght'WtliWiht 
on the distant prospects of the fUture ; yet ev<ity system, ho#et«f 
false, must, if it concern itsdf at all with What is to 'be hetei^j 
direct to some imaginary ultimate object.- KJ th'eri, We aft cdn- 
vinced that the state of the whole human race, at 'the i^ifemt 
moment, is gradually verging to some point Where it shUHiie^^ if 
we perceive, too, that the existing state has bei^n, "in the naitifrs!' 
course of things, derived from previous stages of ^r6gre*8k«, Al- 
lowing on and connected the one with the dthefT; are we hoi juiiHfiieil 
in concluding that, even where it escapes our discertimcnt, M^ 
tendency, and the causes contributing to it, hare bfeett ih opfeftrtibn 
every where and at all times ? 

The practical question, then, comes before us, Ho# iflay we 
reduce this system of causation, so ftr as we can comptieheflNi it, 
to an intelligible and usefiil form, and render it availi^le ibr the 
guidance of our conduct or opiaiotiB in regard to the present 'an^ 
the future? It is the object of the politician t<J ditecover tft^fro- 
bable result of certain lines of actibn, of various methods tftih^mul 
government, or international policy. In order wfth certaSity to 
found his judgment on the experience of past i^s, recoMMtn 
history, he must possess some rule by which ib estimate t^ ^' 
nexions of cause and effect in the hun^n transactibns fWl^ nH^f^ 
of the past, exhibiting the springs and machinery of '^venfW'itf ft 



clear wd. distinct fwrn* >ltlm mtlmfi «f ihi» rule naoy be bcal 
explain^il hj its aiialqgy to the lawaof ^the <phy(»ioal Jci«ation. 
Wbpii tbe JiMfi4 ead^Tcwrs tE> ^tobFa^e^iii thoi^htidie mynads oi 
sto:«),.aacL. Ae eo]yAtle9fl inHlttiudea. of situs and syatems wbiob 
p^fiJe spae^ ita fiivti^eaaatiofi eannot: but he llmt of admuwtaoi^ 
npt UBiB^Qgladf JA' a rigbtly*&6liiig maa, with re>f «re»ce to>waida 
tbq great iQjreatQr. ]Qut Science interpoeea her aid ; we learn that 
thia beautiful^ but apparently iaexplicable univi^ve, is subjected to 
eertaija natui^al an^ immtttaUe Jiaws, which blend end unite it in' 
per&ct barmaay. Still further, we trace them out and investigate 
their, principles; till we can calcuk^> with certainty^ on thiehr ope** 
Tt^tifHk and e&sctf and could point otrt the result they would produce, 
eyeu under oirpumstances which have never actually occurred. 
Tb§, pame is the case in the history of niankind. We tdd that 
there, are great principles working for great objects.; we revere the 
Divu^e Providence which, guides and rebates them. But on 
clp^r inspeqtioAt we find that m the morale as in the physical 
world, there are immutable laws of action, constant in their energy, 
lU^xarying in their results ; and we conclude that we may, by indue*- 
tion from the facts which history presents to oui? 8cnitiny,Hasoertain 
whM they a«e, .and on what they are founded^; and that this know^ 
lodge will .be available, so far as we can attain it, for our future 
dji;rectN^n. .. I refer not hece to those primary laws of our nature 
iPifhiob jQoneem us as m<;^al.aod jesponaible agents in oui* individual 
aapaoity, or whiph regulate the distribution of justice and the pria- 
ciples :of. right and wrong in human eondiict ; but to those which 
appear to .have a ccNostfrnt effect in the transactions of men, by 
wli^h.tharpbenpfpena of ^very revolution in society, of all nattional 
ohangi^ of the rise and fall of states and empires^ are to be 
explained. The term law f apply, in the sense in whieh it is used 
of. |)hysical science, toany ccmnexion between events^ ua the rda^ion 
of cause and effect^ which a}^)eai« to be^f so continual occurrence, 
under similar circumstances, that we may include it as aa element 
ip .ouc.cfdoulations. My meaning may be best uadsrstood by a 
reference to auBctual illustration, drawn from htstory.itsel£ About 
four hundred, years before the christkui era, a Greek historian, 
ti;eating of the events of his own times, describe, in forcible lan- 
guage, the causes and progress of the revolutions so frequent ia the 
pejtty stotes of his native land : after the lapse of more than two 
thousaud years, the convulsions of a great ^European nation^ hav« 
afforded a. practical commentcu'y on his words. The expressions 
applied by Tbucydides to the seditions of Corcyra or Mytilene, 
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might) with eqaal propriety, be used by a modem historian of the 
troubles which marked the career of the French revolution, or those 
which are at the pres^it moment devastating the Peninsula. How 
fully is the statement, that the most daring and least scrupulous 
ultimately attained tiie lead in the seditions of the Oreek cities, 
illustrated by the contest between the reckless energy of the Moun- 
tain, and the hesitating, philosophically-republican party of the 
Gironde ; ending, as it did, in the overthrow of the latter, and the 
establishment of the former in a sanguinary despotism. '^ Quid in 
rebus civilibus,*' says Bacon, ^' maxim^ prodest ? Audacia. Quid 
secundum ? Audacia. Quid tertium ? Audacia." The jacobin 
Danton, speaking of the enemies of the people, exclaims, ^* Pour 
les vaincre, pour les atterrer, que faut-il ? De Taudace ! encore de 
Taudace ! toujours de I'audace !" *' It is not a little remarkable," 
observes Mr. Alison, the profound historian of the revolution, 
<^ that philosophical sagacity should have inspired to the sage of 
the sixteenth, not only the idea, but the very words, which a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the storms of the Revolution suggested to 
the terrible demagogue of the nineteenth century." We may add, 
that the same remark was found by Thucydides no less applicable 
to the commotions of his own age and nation. Even the great 
English rebellion, in those points in which it bears any resem- 
blance to the recent revolutions on the continent, illustrates the 
same characteristics of popular movements. With these coin- 
cidences before us, what shall we conclude but that they indicate 
a law working in every popular revolution — one founded on the 
unchanging elements of our human nature — one which, though 
modified by collateral circumstances, has universal operation, and 
may be, with confidence, applied to the estimation of the probabilities 
of the future ? Examples might be multipled, in which events, 
distinct in time, in place, in almost every apparent circumstance, 
are, by the evident agency of a common law, brought before the 
student of history in the most intimate connexion. 

In the investigation of these laws, we may state it as a general 
principle, that, as in the physical sciences it will hold universally, 
that the same forces, acting in the same directions, will produce 
similar effects ; so in regard of the laws of human action, the same 
moral forces, working on the same elements, under similar oocum- 
stances, will produce similar events, or trains of events. This case, 
it is true, will practically never occur; and, while we thus state the 
abstract principle, we must invariably allow for deviations from 
exact coincidence ; nevertheless, when many points of similarity are 
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upp&vmiy though attended by otbera ia wbicb d4ff»r«oce ig no la$p 
merk^d, aoorMspoiuliiig relalaoa may oaturaUy be enf^aoted, andi 
will, in fact^ be found to exhsL la order, thavt^.to dadiao^ frqm.tw*^ 
or mofe evenka a general law, and apply it to a «iioilar aitufttipngi 
we miist fix our attention on two species .ctf f«atuire»; nfMOi^iibosQ 
of aimllarffy and those- of differeneey whicb aire cbara^teri^tiiii of 
each ayaotio particulaiv Ju tbe former, ve have as Xhe bpisoj^ 
all reseaablaiwe that human nature which i$ eoioinon tp men.und^ 
ever}" Yj^iety of eireumstanoei wbiohi n)odified» as it undoubtedly 
is, by inauinerablc temporary or local influenceg, retains, in ey^iy 
age and in every nation^ some deeply^graved and indelible, prin-. 
ciples, sui^ect '(K> tbe saisa affeotions,. when the sam^^ motives ar^ 
roused into aotivity. . Henoe the advantc^e^ for tbe study, of 
history to be derived from an intimate acquaintance with the 
working of our own miade, and more esp^ially jn,thoq9 ppinls. iiiH 
which ^ has most in common with the. mindiii^ of others. Xo watob 
the peculiar. and distinguishing marks of o^r character m^y be 
most impcKTtant to us as individuals;, but as inquirers inttjn the 
moving, powers of buman action generally, we must leiarn wbafr we 
have in us oommon to oar speciesiy and ^eek in tb^ minds, of all 
avoniid us for feelings answering to our own. . Thus msy tbe daily 
int^eourseof society, and chiefly when it brings us into contact 
with men of deeper tiioiight and fMing than ordinary, contribute 
to our progress in the true iuvestig^on pf history* 

It could be wished that the development of Xhese great priQ- 
ciplesy in th^r b6aj:ing8 on political and religious txansactionSj^ 
wera more decidedly the object of those who b^7^ devoted tbeir 
talfflits to works of. historical research* They w«tuld then be best 
fulfilling tbe duties of the office which they, have taken on tbemi 
when they deduced from the investigation of the past well-founded 
general oonolusionsy available for our direction in .rigard of the 
ftttnre. As m«re annalists, they perform a necessary and highly 
useful labour, but one which certainly does not idemand the 
strongest exertions of intellect; they. but collect and, transmit the 
mass- of materials, which tbe skill of others is Xo reduce to an 
intelligible and profitable form. Among the apcientSi Tbucydides 
stands out as the truly philosophical historian. In a few words^ 
he explains the leading features of every event of which he treats, 
and points out the motives which actuated those engaged in it, 
and the causes which conduced to its existence. Often in a single 
sent^ce he includes tlie substance of an essay ; and into a pithy 
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maxim concentrates the result of deep thought and clear-sighted 
political wisdom. The same observation will apply to the Roman 
Tacitus, though perhaps he has not the depth and comprehensive- 
ness of mind so conspicuous in the great historian of Greece. The 
circumstances, too, of the times in which he lived afforded him, 
perhaps, less opportunity for observing the human intellect under 
a variety of situations and influences. The recently published 
work of Mr. Alison, from which I have already quoted, affords a 
striking instance of the union of vivid narration with calm and 
philosophical reflection. The great moral principles developed in 
the progress of the French revolution are there pointed out to us 
as the tnie and important lessons to be learned from the study of its 
events ; while its scenes rise before us in all the brightness of reality, 
and the actors on its mighty stage are marshalled in our sight, as it 
were, in the very robes in which they played their parts. Thus, to 
study history requires a long and laborious course of investigation ; 
to enter into the very spirit of events, and trace the causes which 
preceded and the effects which followed them, demands the unre- 
mitted toil of a lifetime. This method of study, too, is not without 
its dangers : it must not be disconnected from that system of which 
I have before spoken, or the benefits to be derived from it will be 
in great part neutralized. The perils attendant on it, and the pre- 
cautions necessary to meet them, must form the subject of a future 
paper. There is, however, something truly sublime and exalting 
in the prospect of history viewed in this light. To look back on 
past ages, not as a barren waste, producing no fruits for our nou- 
rishment, — on the annals of by- gone days, not as lifeless records of 
what has been, but as replete with instruction for us, as developing, 
in all their grandeur, those divine and eternal laws which regulate 
the actions of mankind, and are ever working out, in the midst of 
this chaos of good and evil, the beneficent designs of an all-wise 
and almighty Governor, — is a prospect which may well fill the soul 
with mingled emotions of joy and veneration. The christian his- 
torian who can forget to point out in every event the hand of a 
Divine Providence, forgets the highest and most important privi- 
lege of his office. It should ever be his earnest desire to sympa- 
thize with the poet in his prayer — 

** That to the height of his great argument 
He may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man." 

G, S. W. 
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THE ALBATROSS. 

Proud roamer of the ocean, 

Bird of untiring wing, 
Whose playmates are the wild sea^winds, 

With the billows revelling : 

Away, away, white albatross ! 

From the tall bark speed away ; 
For man has marked thy fearless flight, 

And lures thee to betray. 

Ere yet bold Enterprise had launched 

The first ship on the flood ; 
And man, in trembling wonder, 

On the wide deep's margin stood ; 

E'en then, thou ocean eagle , 
The waves were all thine own — 

Thy broad wing's waving banner 
Flew proudly there alone. 

And when the hardy rover 
Had dared the patliless wave, 

Around his head thy wheeling flight 
A fearless welcome gave : 

But the bait of hidden treachery. 
And the death-shot to the heart, 

Such response to thy greeting 
The wanderers impart. 

The big round tear is streaming 
From thy dark, upbraiding eye ; 

Large drops, too well beseeming 
Thine inward agony. 

No more thy free wing joyously 
O'er the rolling waves shall soar ; 

And thou, no more confiding, 
Shalt be betrayed — no more. 

On some far isle of ocean, 
Where the hated foot of man 

Ne'er stamped the rights of slaughter. 
Thy chainless life began. 

And there, e'en now, perchance, thy mate 

May idly droop and mourn, 
Awaiting, ah !. how hopelessly, 

Her ocean lord's return. 
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O man ! upon thy " heart of hearts," 

Be the deathless trath imprest ; 
He liveth well who loveth well 

Both man, and bird, and t)east : 

The noblest works of Nature, 

The meanest worms that move- 
All, all were made in mercy, 

And all were made to love. 

The storm, that now in slumber 

Foldeth his iron wing, 
Ere long may wake in thunder 

The deep's wild revelling. 

His wrath may pass in vengeance 

O'er the tall ship's stately pride, 
And hopes of h<Hae and safety 

For ever be denied. 

Then, then, strong bird, exultingly, 

Thy broad, white wing shall spread 
A proudly circling canopy 

O'er the dying and the dead ; 

And the last cold stare of agony 

Shall reach thy glancing form. 
As scorning now the scomer. 

Thou ridest on the storm. 

Aye, hearts all warm with feeling, 

And cheeks where Love hath spread 
The tinge, his rays revealing, 

Are numbered with the dead ; 

And the dark wave roUeth onward, 

As it rolled an hour before. 
But the bark it bore so gallantly. 

That bark is seen — no more. 

Then fare thee well, white Albatross, 

We ne'er shall meet again ; 
But we leave thee to the elements, 

Thine ancient boundless realm. 

The storm that hurls the splintered wreck 

In fragments to the sky, 
Shall roll around thine aery steep, 

Thine own sweet lullaby. 

StANS PEDE in UNO. 
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RANDOM SKETCHES, 

FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A' TRAVELLER IN THE UNITED SPATES. 

No. VII. VIRGINIA. 

Many who may chance to cast their eyes on these pages, may 
wonder at my temerity, in heading what must necessarily be so 
short and hasty a paper as the present, with the name of one of 
the largest and most important states in the American Union ; and 
smile at the confidence with which I seem, in such circumscribed 
limits, to enter on the description of a province equal to England 
in size, and scarcely inferior to it in romantic and picturesque 
beauty. But, in truth, to treat of Virginia as it deserves, would 
require a far more eloquent pen than I can wield, and much more 
extensive space than can be afforded by the pages of the King's 
College Magazine ; so that I shall rather content myself with 
a sketch of the principal natural beauties of the state, and the 
peculiarities in the character of its inhabitants, than venture upon 
ground which affords so great a scope for eloquence, and in which, 
consequently, I am so much less likely to gratify and amuse. 

First, then, of the people; for to these I am always inclined 
first to direct my attention, as on their character and manners 
depend much of the traveller's enjoyment ; and also because, in 
the natural order of things, they should claim priority of notice. 
In regard to personal appearance, the slight outline of the general 
characteristics of the Baltimoreans, which I gave last month, will, 
in a great measure, apply ; though, from the continual and lavish 
use of tobacco in every form, more especially in chewing, the men 
are wanting in manly vigour, and their pale and haggard coun- 
tenances bear ample testimony to the destructive effects of this per- 
nicious weed. Throughout America, indeed, the use, or rather 
abuse of tobacco is prevalent in a most unpleasant degree ; but in 
no portion of the Union is it so universal as in Virginia, where it 
seems almost one of the necessaries of life to a great proportion of 
the inhabitants. Apart, however, from the effects which are thus 
produced, and which show themselves in dull and sunken eyes, 
pallid complexions, and emaciated frames, the Virginians are a fine, 
tall, manly race ; and the ladies, who, I believe, do not use the 
narcotic stimulant, except in some rare cases, will compare with 
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those of any country for personal charms. Yet even among them 
there is a je ne sais quoi — a peculiarity which it is utterly impos- 
sible to describci but which is yet marked and evident in the 
highest degree, which stamps them as Americans, and completely 
distinguishes them from English. It may be that national preju- 
dice has something to do with this ; that a strong opinion of the 
superiority of the daughters of Albion tended to blind my eyes, 
and deaden my perceptions to the attractions of the fair Virginians; 
yet, however this may be, no one can deny that their personal 
charms are of no mean description. 

Virginia is, more than any other portion of the Union, the land 
of historical and romantic association. Here, on the shores of the 
lovely river which still winds through the rich and fertile valleys, 
now resounding with the busy hum of civilized life, landed, not a 
band of banished fanatics, bent on their own religious freedom, 
and the religious slavery of all the world besides ; not such a con- 
gregation as first polluted the shores of Massachusetts; but a 
chivalrous and heroic band of English heaits, who were to be the 
first to plant their country's name in this portion of the Western 
world. They had been preceded, it is true, in Maine, by Cabot 
and his followers ; but, with this exception, they were the first to 
set foot on the Transatlantic shores. 

The reception which these wanderers met with at the hands of 
the natives speaks volumes for Indian character, and proves, better 
than any argument, that, left to his own nature and uncorrupted 
impulses, the savage of North America might often be an example 
to those who should excel him in the christian virtues, in proportion 
to the superior advantages which they enjoy. Here was no sus* 
picion or distrust, no treachery or deceit towards those who were 
wholly in their power, and whom they would have been able in a 
moment to destroy. No, the Indian had not yet learned to regard 
the white man as his foe, or to look upon his pale-faced brother as 
the natural enemy of his race ; he received him with open arms ; 
offered him com, and every thing that could comfort and refresh 
him, and received in return death and destruction, ruin and 
treachery, contumely and scorn. 

The early history of Virginia presents us with an incident now 
familiar to most readers, which has been rarely rivalled, and never 
excelled in beauty of sentiment and romantic interest. The kind 
and paternal conduct of the good Captain Smith, the leader of 
these settlers, had gained him the pure and simple heart of a 
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young Indian girl, Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan, an 
important and influential chief. In the wars, however, which the 
violence and treachery of the English soon caused, and in which the 
poor Indians were but rarely victorious, Captain Smith fell, amongst 
many others, into the hands of the savages ; and, as one of the most 
distinguished of the whites, was condemned to a public execution. 
Pocahontas tried in vain, by her tears and prayers, to soften her 
father's heart, and induce him to mitigate the sentence; and at 
last, when she found all means unavailing, threw herself on him, 
and declared that if he died, she would share his untimely fate. 
The tower of the Jamestown church, which rears its ruined head 
amid a dense and tangled thicket, is the only memorial which now 
remains of the scene of these events : a solitary instance of decay 
where all is fresh with the animation of newly-acquired life. 

Second only to its historical associations, which, as being the 
only ones which America yet presents of any antiquity, are the 
more interesting and attractive to a stranger, come the natural 
and picturesque beauties, and these are of no mean order. A 
description of the principal of these, Wyer's Cave — a vast subter- 
ranean cavern, of the most beautiful description— would occupy far 
too much space here, and shall be given in a future paper ; but to 
attempt even a passing notice of Virginia without alluding to the 
Natural Bridge, would be, indeed, to perform a tragedy omitting 
the character of the hero, or to paint a picture in which the chief 
actor in the scene remained undelineated. It is, indeed, the glory, 
not only of this state, but of the whole south, and well does it 
deserve the encomiums which it has received. 

This stupendous specimen of the majesty of Nature's works is, 
as the name implies, a vast mass of rock spanning a deep gorge, 
and aflbrding a passage, from side to side, which could not other- 
wise be attained without a tedious and circuitous journey. Stand- 
ing on the edge of this bridge, and casting his eye below, the 
traveller beholds a deep ravine, narrow, and bounded by perpen- 
dicular cliffs, which seem almost to shut out the lower portion 
from the light of day 5 while in the bottom a small though rapid 
stream rushes foamingly along, which in the rainy season becomes 
a large and formidable torrent. Nothing, however, can be seen 
without descending to the lower part of the ravine, — an enterprise 
of some danger, especially to the ladies of our party ; but, after 
some slight delay, and no little mutual amusement at the various 
awkward positions in which we were often placed, we succeeded 
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ia accomplishing our descent; and had the difficulty and (linger 
been tenfold wba4 it was, we should hare been amply repaid by the 
glorious beauty of the migestic scene* . Buried, apparently, in a 
vast and magnificent grave, shut out from all sight o( life, and tho 
deep and solemn silence broken only by the gentle ripple of the 
little streamlet, which then in the summer scarcely deserved the 
name of a brook, we had full leisure to regard the sceae around 
us ; and it was some moments before we had sufficiently dmnk in 
its beauties to venture to break the spell by a mutual expression of 
our admiration and delight. High and towering above our heads 
was the bridge ; its gigantic arch appearing almost as perfect as if 
chiselled by the hand of man ; while the cracks and fissures in the 
surrounding rocks, and the roots of trees which were projecting 
exposed from the clifi*, bore testimony to the pi^ogress of decay^and 
carried forward the mind to that day when the Natural Bridge 
itself should yield to the destructive energy of Time, and fall, a 
shapeless ruin, into the yawning gulf beneath. 

Some rash attempts have been made by various visitors to climb 
from the bottom of the ravine to the summit of the perpendicular 
cliiF, and a few have succeeded in the attempt ; but the majority 
have met with a less happy fate. One young man, a student at 
the university at Charlottesville, in the same State, endeavoured to 
ascend to a short distance on tlie smoothest and most perpendi- 
cular portion, wishing to engrave his name higher than any other 
person had done before, and intending to return as soon as he had 
effected his object. When, however, he had finished his carving, 
he found it utterly impossible to descend, in consequence of the very 
smooth and slippery surface of the cliffy, while the further ascent was 
almost equally perilous. He detej'mined, however, and perhaps 
wisely, to adopt the latter alternative ; and as no foothold was 
afforded by any projections of the rock,- he was compelled to cut 
cavities for his feet, and so slowly and laboriously to work Ms way 
to the summit. Before he had quite reached it he fain^edj but 
some friends having fortunately prepared themselves for his recep- 
tion, caught him before he fell, and so preserved his life;, though 
his reason never recovered from the shock it had sustained. 

In the summer, which is by far the most agreeable season for a 
tour in Virginia, the cities are all deserted ; and the whole of the 
wealthier inhabitants betake themselves to the various springs, to. 
find some relief from the oppressive heat of the large towns. Jtey 
have Sulphur Springs of every iniaginable hue — ^black, white, ml, 
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blue, and grey — warm, salt, and sweet ; bnt all agreeing m a most 
infernal taste and odour. I visited nearly all, and most heroically 
went through the process of tasting the water of each individual 
spring ; an ordeal which will certainly have the effect of causing 
me never to forget my summer in Virginia. The matter of health 
is, of course, here, as at almost all watering places, a mere pre- 
tence, — a cloak for gaiety and dissipation ; though the penalty of 
daily drinking the diabolical waters is certainly a very heavy price 
to pay for the pleasure thus enjoyed. Excursions in the woods by 
day, and dancing and music at night, serve to pass away the time 
very delightfully for a few weeks at these springs ; though I must 
say I was always inclined to pity those who spent their whole 
summers at any of the Virginian watering places. 

The accommodations for the guests are very peculiar, and so 
un-English as to deserve a notice. In addition to the main 
building, or large hotel, in which are generally domiciliated all 
the elderly ladies and gentlemen, — ^to whom it is a matter of con- 
siderable convenience and delight to be able to walk from their 
sleeping apartments to the general drawing-room without running 
the risk of exposure to the scorching sun, the inclement wind, the 
unhealthy damp, or the enervating drought, as the case may be, 
and who, in fact, love their ease, — there are arranged in rows 
aronnd the grounds attached to the establishment, which are gene* 
rally pretty extensive, a number of neat little boxes, or cabins, as 
they are appropriately termed, just large enough for the accom- 
modation of two persons, and each being, so far as regards sleeping 
accommodations, separate and complete in itself. At some of the 
springs, as, for instance, the White Sulphur, there are large houses 
which are the proper^ of individuals, and in which they come to 
reside during the summer months ; but this is not very frequently 
the case. 

Virginia is famed among American gastronomers for a dish 
which is never made in perfection any where else, and which Ude 
would, I am sure, denominate divine ; though it is generally so 
frequently repeated as to lose all novelty, and become tedious, 
though disagreeable it could never be, even to the most inveterate 
despiser of the good things of this life. I allude to the fried 
chicken, which every one who has ever travelled in western Vir- 
ginia will well remember as an almost univeraal dish ; and which 
I can certainly never forget, having had the satisfaction of living 
on it for breakfast, dinner, and supper, for the space of three unin- 
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temipted weeks — a time in which the utmost delicacy would 
become^ in a slight degree, monotonous and tiresome. 

Virginia is the only one of all the states in the Union which 
boasts of its origin, or looks back with pride and exultation on its 
former connexion with Great Britain, and rfejoices in having been 
the child of the XBiBtress of the seas* The inhabitants of the other 
provinces are ever willing to forget this fact in their exultations at 
their present prosperity and power : and look upon the English as, 
if not their enemies, at least not their most cordial friends. But 
in Virginia the case is very different. The name of the " Old 
Dominion'' is one by which its Datives frequently designate it; 
and all seem to be gintified by the reoollectious which it' incites of 
those happy days when democracy had not yet cast its blighting 
influence over the nation > and wlxen the absence of political im- 
portance was well compensated for by social happiness and 
domestic peace. 

And yet how sad it is, that on a picture so bright, so beautiful as 
Virginia, there should be a dark and damning spot, which mars so 
much of its perfection ; that over her fertile fields, her splendid forests, 
and her magnificent estates, there should hang and hover a cloud 
which shuts out half the brilliance of the solar orb. Slavery once 
abolished, Virginia would be, as it was in settlement, so now in every 
other particular, the first state in the American Union 4 but while 
it remains it can never rise to that emiaeDce whioh it would other- 
wise attain. Nor is it impossible that, but for the impradence and 
rashness of those who have the cause most at heart, the negro 
would be even now a free man in many of the southern states ; but, 
be this as it may, one thing may be easily fbTeseea-^^thatthe spirit 
of the black man is rising up against the long- continued tyranny 
of his pale-faced master: he is beginning to contrast his condition 
with that of the negroes under British rul^, and to feel that he is 
justified, as a human being, in taking aay and every measure for 
the recovery of that which is dearer to him than life, and which 
the law of America, the land of liberty, declares he shall not pos- 
sess. The mutiny of the negroes of the Creole is but the prelude 
to a host of others ; which, though the friend of humanity may 
lament, he can never condemn — the last and terrific struggle of 
an injured race, calling loudly on Heaven for redress against the 
tyranny of their fellow-creatures* May God prosper their noble 
attempts I 

A. 
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THE SEASONS. 
Bt Major CAu:iq9R Cawtbhix. 
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^f 6r should -we 6eM*ch the" w^irld- fbr thorax and *biiers,— 
'EjDplMe-ltsidatteltfktttftiehiirtfol^hidgs^''^ • • - 

.A4d-TTiUk(9'tbet^ftYiiaf9d(»r^*<4MriiM .... 

'Vj^o^e i\ir^^C9-beat ^ swift d^structioji briiigs ? 
Wl^ should we tune to monodies our lyres, 
And witli suspicion soil our spirits* wings? 

-VHtf sliotdd mistrust attend (mt diareist dreams, 

' SSlaist ■**' gtoAmeu thinks bo ill; wkere ao ill seemk ?'' 
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Wliy o'er the spirit, in its frrightest hour,' 
■ ' t^en sun's ar^ sMxifng, tlveri sparklihg d^r, ' 
' Ck^ii^ there i^resentlmetit'b dmi% %ttdn)g powei', 

To sprinkle hope with thoughts of doubt and fe^r? ' 
. ,Why,.w}^fft t^ Jfeot.is.^rwpipg.^rougji ^e b9wer„ 

Wl^i^re Spring's and Sufumer's wedded charms appeari 
Koves the mad eye until it fall upon 
The toad,' that crouches by the mossy stone f 
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Ar^here not roses in the world enoy, , 

Whose blossoms we may gather, nor yet wound 
Our fingers with the darts they outwards throw ? 
' ' AVe there not fHAte^deKbions to bi found 
¥ar^frMntlMHpa«||^Mr? >'D*th!iittt)tbeih«ir' ' ' 

, fix beaut j» for a space thayt i^ell way cheer 
The heart — that ever looks for tempests here ? 

. 1 And' ^rv«gn-»*^h aQ its ,ii^an( biidsjuid beUsy . 
.Its babj blossoms and its butterflies,^ . . 
And Summer, with its ripe receptacles 
"Pot nature's lovelinesses, — vainly rise 
' 'Td dhn the Autumn's russet "gmte :' 'ihet^'diftM ' 
AtasttfofUft'^^ritiilnliet IttkuriesT ^ c •'• '' ii 
• . ,; :Ajid^r^fieldi$<0fTeget%Ue>g(dd . . 
. ijif^ers a spell to warm th,Q feelings, cold, 

' ' Spring, Sammet, Auttimn-^-all ace :fiurl ydt still 
. . •' : . I flUk^ do notin theiiT<gracefid9jas9 AmrpMs . 
, ...,.,, jp5oze.^iDjter^?l)ridal dress of icicle. 

Flung, /snowy white, across the crimpdd grass j 
Bright are the chains she throws o'er lake and rill, 
'" " ' • ' And her anow-bbWers are fkirer 'than fair glass ; 

And then her bard, the cheerful robin, pours 
^ A sweeter song than mermaid's on the shores ! 
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Spring is oar Infiuicy I Its herbs, that burst 

From the prolific bosom of the earth — 
Its flowery by oarly dfirq bi4 sunligiit^niii^tf-^ 

Its blithe birds, carolling in gayest mirth — 
Its sonshiae and its showen— ^its slues, ft first 

Cloudy and grey, then beaming brightly forth, 
Betoken man's ftail Childhood, when we smile. 
Yet, in our sportire sorrow, weep the nfhfle f 

And Summer is our Youth, our happy time. 
When love and firiendsbip ope their wooing arms ; 

When hope enhaloes us "with rayAsahlime, > . . , > 

And pleasure dresses erery thing .ia eharms ;, . j,|jj, i, ^. . 

The gaotle dawn burst of. t]tie matitt-p4me» .« . 

The tranquil moonlight, and its sweet alarms , 

Of shadowy shapes — oh I these but image forth ' ■ i »'*■ ! • ^ - : 

Youth's short-lived reign of purity and mirth? ' ' 'H^^ r\ 

Then comes the Autumn, with her matron grace, — ' ' ^' '' ' -'" 
Her ripe fruits falling from the fWdiilgl^agh,-^ • " ' ^ • ^ 

Her sheavdd com— her reaper*^ fi^edkledflfte^*^> * > ' I - »• j • . • I 
And sometimes, loo, her aodden blights, whlebti^row lo-c .« * 

Sleak fmine 08L the eart)^ where late the tj^ce , ,. i, . 
Of plenitude was seen ; while saddest woe . ~ 

Succeeds to jo^ : this is our Hanhood*s type, 

Whose hopes meet blight when they' are nearlyripfef ''^ '"'^^ - 

Last comes old Winter, with its genial frosts. 

Its healthy freshness, and its wrinkied'fcroW, - '- Kyr'b fl::^' . 
And, ahl itsdeets,its'sarly blasts,kalt«MS>' ' ? i<> ^^^t; Tjn./''' - 

Of sullen stdrnm and winds that wiUly-htowji- At I 'Tii.i : 
It emblems oiut cur Agti; whieh sometimes boasts, r ..1)^...,,,^,.,:^,.. 

OfgenerousTigour— fold, yet cheerftd snow — 
But oftener finds us with a train of woes. 
That dog its progress and attend its close f 

Then, since the breath of beauty is abroad 

On every season and o'er every scene, " '" '" 

Why should we chase the sunshine from ow road, ' •• • ' '^ ' '^ 

And hang dark clouds 'where azure iftdea hare bBeb? <« ^ > 
Hail to thee. Spring ! I lore A^ brigbt abode . 

On daisied lea, by fr^giant hedgerows green ; . . i 
And Summer ! thou art dear, with all thy wealth 
Of sunny skies, clear leaves, and winds of health ! * ' 

r 
t I , -.' 1 

Hail to thee. Autumn I In thy brow I trace 

No frown, to tell of canker or of care ; 
There is a merry flush upon thy face. 

And ears of yellow wheat are in thy hair : 
I love ihee well! — ^And Winter hath its grace. 

Its icebells pure, its glaciers grand and fisur \ — 
For every season, to the minstreFs breast. 
Is in a glorious garb of beauty drest ! 
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COLLOQUY OP THE DEAD. 

ft 

Thersites. (soltts,) "Tis well, indeed, that the Fates, in their wis- 
dom, thought fit lo place us — the ancients — after death, apart from 
the modems : it is advantageous for both parties that th^ foolish 
creatures who, in their life-time have spoken of us as scarcely less 
than deities, ap4if^ed,m;(hat,^Q.n;ifQrtabIe assurance^ should not be 
brought too near to see* whal43tuff wi^SLve of, ^vA bpw theys gigantic 
idols would shrink when ttf^pdacdwdi ^ Wft aflu< ihfC, 'immortal " 
ancients, the ''glqrious** ancients^ because a few musty parchments 
escaped the clutches of time^ anil some one or two, the most 
crafty and long-breatlied amoQg p^r chaunters or ranters, made 
long histories out of nothing, and, talked great things of a territory 
four miles square. Now witfeu^ we have that old prosy fellow 
Homer — I bear him a spilte fyt whaJt he said of mo — )^§ is little 
better than a droning gtreet-rainetrel, bat the world adores him ; 
men grow wrinkled in writing on him, or in contending for the 
name of his grandfather ; and the whipped Bchool*boy blubbers 
over his greasy pages. This is^ I suppose, what people call 
immortality. Heaven deny me such immortality! I have got 
enough already ; for another fellow, called a poet, has lately been 
making use of my name to dignify bi3 tragedies. But here's the 
old blind Melesigenes, or*^ bah I he has a3 inaa^y names as a 
magazine-scribbler has signatures* And I suppose JSschylus, his 
parasite by confession, is not far off; but still, 111 tease him a 
little, he well deserves it. Most reverend and thrice- to-be-lis- 
tened-to Homer, may the gods restore you your eyesight. Thou 
walkest feebly ; shall I support thy steps, while thou dost beguile 
the way with a nutshell rhapsody ? 

Homer. Oxtt with thee, thQ<% ill*amei)sed croaker! Wilt thou 
ever cross my way? And must thou always, b^ause thou hast 
eyes, mock at my blindness, thou railing varfet? . 

Thersit. Nay, be not offended, my worthy epic. I do bear 
thee a little grudge, for putting my name in that vile, prosy yarn 
of yours about Achilles and Ajax, and, a dozen other dolts, whom 
thou callest heroes. And a^ for thy blindness, dost thou not 
deserve it ? who haat in thy time, talked, or s^i^ bUnd, so many 
innocent persons, and spoiled the eyes of so mmj admirers, by 
poring over thy old manuscripts ? 
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HoMBit Hast tbmi no reepeet for the d^eds of oldfior iIiibi^ or 
th^ gkries of andeiit mg^^ ' /. 

THERaiT. Ue^^pectf indeed \ -we^, I oonfess to^ none^ Bat, 
Homer^ thoa art an unoonscioimble felicw to cause^^ttle urchins 
to be beaten for thy sake : I saw a poor sehoeilbo^ flogged the 
other day, for not understanding thy piebald patchwot^'^diUect 
only in one word. - / .. ; ,i. ._., . 

Homer. And what of that ; am I to blame ? -..,.,♦ 

TArhsit. And I thought, besides, that the Greeks were much 
obliged to thee for the farrago thou hast made of their dialects ; 
thou hast thrown together Doric, Ionic, and all, friends and foes, 
with as little compunction as if thou wert mixing a salad, or com- 
pounding a medicine. 

Homer, Away ! I would beat thee, could I see. ( 

Thbrsit. Here comes thy La»aru9, the magniloquent w^9chylu$; 
he that begged the crumbs from thy table.. By bis ^aste h^ cpmes 
to rescue thee ; bow like one of his own Furi€» he is ! 
iEscHYL* O Father, whom heaven-sent calamity 

Has reft of precious sight ; 
Yet left within thee an all^penetrating mind— r . 

Light in obscurity. - r 

Say, doth this son of bcusene^s and of slander - 
Vex thy most reverend eaw ? , . r 

Homer* He doth, my son. Drive him. henc^e. 
MscHYU Hence ! to the darkness of thy proper nighty 

Spawn of corruption I Flee, or — 
Thersit. Nay ! if you throw your choral metres at n;iy bea4, 
I'll go directly. Your bard words WQuld. crack a man's likttUy as 
sure as a stone will a nut. 

^SCHYL. Vile, ill-begotten, foul, ear- staining son 
Of slander, hear the words of him 
Who bids thee go, with fear-confused steps. 
And seek the realms of filth-encompassed spirits ! 
Thersit. Hold ! peace ! Thou hast sung, I thought, enough 
already on earth ; are we to endure more here ? But here is 
Euripides 1 1*11 go, 111 go. Between the compounds of the one, 
and the apophthegms of the other, I shall fate miserably. I'll 
not wait to be thumped by them I . ^ [Exit 

Eurip. He who can see his father sore beset. 
Nor haste to aid and rescue, scarcely is 
Worthy the name of man I. 
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' .JSsohtia; Euripidm^ we w^iit you. }iiQt } ermk^ pnftectioit • 

Already hath found this4;boitght<^ooiiipolli^ iilthfsr, 

I • 'HuRXP- ' The man who bnswers wJbati he w not aAed' 
-I'M ^ • May well ineuT fche oeasure of a. meddler; » . 

' « ' • '. 'J ' But -be**- ! 

' HkirMjfeiu Stop! one would think you two imagined yourselves 
acting in the play of Aristophanes. I thank yoo. both } lead 00, 
uEschylus. . I . . .. / . ' 

•■(-.'••.•• Nfiitf o. 



AUTUMN WINDS. 

The winds of autuinn blew upon a tree wkh th6if cOld breath, 
and its leaves witbeted and fell. Were they lost for ever ? During 
the brief period of their brightness they had nourished the tree, 
and strengthened its trunk ; and when they fell, they sank into the 
earth at its root, and, by their decay, made it a rich artd fertile 
soil. 80 when the spring-time came again, the tree blossomed 
more beautifully than before. 

For the warm sunshine of the spritig, and the bleak winds of 
the autunih, are both from hefei^en.' - ■ * 

The joys of our life are blighted by the cold breath of sorrow, 
and soon fade ; yet, while they are with us, they warm and cherish 
us 5 and, when they depart, their memory sinks into our hearts, 
softening them, and preparing us cfor a better life when the stern 
winter of death is past. 

For our joys and our sorrows are both from God. 

PU€K. 



TRILL AND TROLL. 

(From the German of Leasing.') 

Tbizj. is it, or is't Troll, whose the snjJTemest blvss is ? 
Her picture Trill, but Troll Doriuda kisses. 
With the best plan I wish to be acquainted, 
Since each can only kiss her — painted I 

ANSWER. 

Trill's case is far the best, *tis plain : 
The picture can't kiss him again. 
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LAY OF THE FOREST MAIDEN. 



** Let me be the captive of green trees, and mj priton-hoose 
walled in with the rustling foliage ofi^utuner." — Thomas Milleb. 



Oh, once again I yet once again ! 

My feet are on the fragrant heather, 
I bound along, the glades among. 

With heart as buoyaat as a fecUier ; 
The breezes play around my way, — 

Hie fresh, cool breezes, perflmie laden,— 
They whisper me, " Thou'rt free ; thou'rt free ; 

Free as ourselves, y oong forest maiden t ** 

The leafy bow bends o'er me now, 

Hie emerald sward around me spreadefh ; 
And golden light, the day-god bright, 

On open glade and vista sheddeth. 
The fern and grass, where zephyrs pas^ 

And where the sunshine finds a pillow. 
Shimmer and gleam, until they seem 

Like ridges of the sparkling billow. 

On every side, far, far and wide I 

Spreads heath and moorland, copse and dingle ; 
And field and fell, and shady dell. 

Where giant oaks their foliage mingle. 
The dappled deer, now there — now here—* 

Are through the arches springing ; 
Around, — ^above, their songs of love, 

The mavis and the merle are singing. 

The fidcon, when 'mid haunts of men 

She tarries, an unwilling vassal. 
Heeds not if thong of leather strong 

Doth bind her, or the silken tassel ; 
She pines to soar the woodlands o'er ; 

To roost upon the green bough swinging ; 
To fold her wings, where slender rings 

Of scented woodbine plaats are clinging. 

As with delight she wings her Hight, 

When from the gilded perch escaping. 
So hail I thee, sweet liberty. 

My course unto thy lone haunts shaping. 
The chain is broke— thrown off the yoke ! 

Again my birth-right I inherit ; 
Once more I roam my sylvan home, 

Free as a disembodied spirit ! 



H. G. Ai>AM8. 
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ELLERTON CASTLE; 

BY « FITZROY PIKE." 



CHAPTsm iHB TWBNTY-^eoaooino 

CONTAINS 8EySRAL.,irNSXVECT2iD XESTINGfl — AJSD PABTDiOa UNDE8IBED. 

Hbringforb's eyes were still fixed upon the lifeless body of 
Kate's pet bird, when the sound of footsteps in the room aroused 
him from his melancholy reflections. Looking round, he beheld 
Andrew Westrill and Spenton. 

The latter, as the reader may recoUeel, w«s ifllfoduced with 
Curts and another in Joe Bensal's cottage ; but it yet remains to 
describe his personal appearance. He was a thin, mef^e-looking 
man, with a cadaveroos countenance, of villanous expression ; his 
hair was uncombed, and hung over his forehead, where it was cut 
off in an even line ; thick bushy brows, like the hair of his head, 
of a red, sandy colour, shaded grey twinkling eyes ; his nose long, 
thin, and hooked ; his lipsy b«it s^en- closed, while and livid as 
the face itself; the bristles of a ved hatf-stunren beard adorned his 
pointed chin, and completed the mean countenance of him who 
had withered Kate WestriU's happiness. He was clothed in a 
coarse brown tunic, confined by a belt around the waist; and below 
this, loose hose of cloth covered his spindle legs. 

With a proud and stem gaze Edward regiuxled his despicable 
rival, who grinned in the consciousness of security beside Andrew, 
his supporter. 

<' Now that the litfe is goUe,^ said Andrew, '' doth the bird still 
seek the net ?— the trap hath lost its bait, yet still doth it hold its 
prisoner. Heringford, Andrew Westrill bids thee welcome here !" 

*' He bids me welcome I" exclahned Edward ; ** Andrew West- 
rill, is tkU thy home ? Art thou master of these desolate walls ? 
Andrew I Andrew ! canst thou stand amid the solitude thyself 
hast made, where of. old bath joji and happiness lesounded — 
canst thou stand here without one feeling of remorse ? " 

" What change should pain me?" rej^ied WestriB; "father 
and sister c|^elt ^re, and troubled me : they trodble me no more !" 

VOL. I. NO. IX. 3 o 
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^ Do Omj not ? " adked Edward. <^ Dost Ibou never jdiiak vifm 
who bowed thj father to the grave ? Dost thou never feel one 
•ting at thought of a siater^s niiseij ? Haet never felt thyself the 
gnilty one ? Andrew, thj crimes are beyond man's foigiveoess^ 
bat for Kate's blood that flows within thy bosom — " 

''Mine is no blood of hers I*' cried Andrew, fiercely; ''all 
kindred is renounced. Kate owned me not, and I disclaim her ', 
she refused me a sister's love-^let her not look to me for afiectioa !'' 

*' She loved thee—" 

'' It is false ! she gave to thee her love : — me-^me, she hated ! 
Deny me not ; I will not be deceived I I desired her love, for I 
felt how sweet would be the affection of one pure being 9 I thought 
that when all men scowled upon the reprobate, there would have 
been one,— one, aye, as good as any of my foesy — ^to smile, upon 
me, soothe me, love me, — gently love me. I knew the world held 
no friend for such as I : oh, that it had held a sister ! I ]Hayed — 
even prayed,— it was the only prayer I used toutter, — I ]»ay^tbaft 
whe might not think of me as others would J But thou hast robbed 
me of her love ; on thee, Heringford, fell the smiles that abonld 
have smoothed a brother's brow. It is over now ! Now it is my 
turn to hate ! " 
. " She loves thee— " 

'' No ! '' thundered the wretched brother : '' we hate each, other 
now 1 There is another she must learn to love — hef hoeband, 
Spenton." 

'' Her husband ! " exclaimed Edward, casting i^>ob the 
miserable object by WestriU's side a glance of furious despair. 
'' Wretch, I would strike thee to the dust, did not ray flesh creep 
at thought of touching thee !" 

. Spenton trembled bdbre Heringford's flashing eye> and retired 
instinctively to the door, ready to disappear at a mommit's notice. 

** Thee at least,'' cried Edward, ^'I am not boand lo spare; 
but— Let me pass !" 

<< Not so!'' cried Westrill; ''we detain thee hei«I Speolon, 
loek not so timidly on this blusterer ! Lend me thine aid 1 *' 

But Spenton, quaking with fear, stirred not a footetep'inadvaoca 

'' Is this coward he," cried Edward^ '' of whose cruel menaces 
and threats I have heard so much ! True, they were levelled at a 
girl— a frioidlesB orphan! Pitiful scoundrel, tremble aotl I 
pollute not a hand to touch thee I Andrew Westrill, shalLi pass ?'' 

" No 1 '' replied Westrill, " unless it be to the grave, where ^it 



Kehaerd !BtliMdn ttiay tfdad in ^nmp&aboye thy corpse F.' We 
dUfain thee prisoner ! '* 

To protect the passage Andrew had drawn a dagger ; but the 
w^pon wttis useless, bb Heringford, with one blow from his 
unarmed fist, dashed his opponent to the ground, and, rushing in 
frantic madness past the terrified Spenton, sought from his com- 
panioh below some explanation of what he had heard. 

But Willie Bats was gone. That worthy had long been occu^ 
pied in an examination of the saucepans, anxious by some trace to 
discover which Cicely last had used, that he might bear it as a 
bright relfc from the spot ; but, failing in the task, he had wandered 
thence, and now was nowhere to be found. 

At the gate, entering in anxious haste, wba Mat Maybird. 

" Maybird ! Maybird ! *' cried Edward, " ray all is lost ! my 
deafest hopes are crushed ? Kate Westrill ! — oh, be my reason 
spared while I make known this miseiy ! — my Kate, to whom my 
vows were pledged, to whonv my love was plighted, whose noble 
heart is mine — my Kate is Spenton*s bride I Oh, why did I fiy 
from persecution ! Why did I leave her unprotected I — " 

*' Edward! " replied Maybird, ''my heart bleeds; I thought 
ere I saw thee, misery was at its height ! In evil hour are we 
returned; the old priest — Father Francis — o%tr ^o^iest fi^iend, 
they lead him to a scafibld t '* 

** It cannot be ! He is pure and spotless— guilty of no crimew'^ 

'* Accused of LoUardry ; to-night he will be arrested ;-*-tiiiB is 
the work of Curts ! I met the villain, even now, in the village. 
Remembering the mine at Harfleur, he would have shunned me ; 
that I permitted not ; by seasonable lies I calmed his anger, put 
a good motive on the blow I dealt him, and won back his con«- 
fidence* He told me then how Westrill and he had taken 
vengeance for many slights on the good old priest — " 

"Andof Kate?— " 

" He told me nothing." 

Willie Bats, who had lefl Edward, now came running up, hot 
with the unwonted exercise to which his body was exposed. He 
was evidently delight^. 

** She is found !" cried he, *'safe ! I have seen the charming 
Ciee(y,-r-8iid she saw me, and blushed ! FooHsh that I found her 
hot before! I Height have thought — oh. Cicely! Cicely!" 

*' Where ? ** exclaimed Edward, eagerly, for Kate was in 
his mind. 
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«« At the window/' rapHed WiUie. ^OKAtam&fy 
thee ? I might have known they woold haref taken nefiige tbere^ 
fer tha old man so lores poor Mistreea Kafie i Tbey fOB with 
lather Francis." 

** Alas 1 alaa V* oried Edward, '^ ai>d to*night that heme will he 
destroyed ! And 8peDton,«*^Kate ! Kale I^^^Meiey ! " 

'^ There may yet be hope/' cried Maft Mayhird; ^Sfj^tmit^fl 
not immortal, nor the tribonal of juatioe always deaf. Seek tiie 
good priest, Edward ; I dare not, lest I lose the villain's eonfideooe 
that I have just r^;ained— *^e may tioed it yet I " 

<' I also mast go to Father Francis,'' said WiUie Bals, <^for I 
long once more to behold^my charmer ! Ob» CHcely 1 if thou imt 
knewest how faithfhl a loyer I have been, even Mistress EJata tboa 
wouldst leave, to come to my longing arms 1 " 

They soon reached the good priest*s cottage, to whiob Aey 
obtained ready admittance. Father Francis was in every Affieslly 
the friend and adviser of his family, — fto* ao he called the ifiir 
kgem,*— and was constantly visited by them c each lookiBd upon 
the priest as a private £riend--<a superior ; «nid almeet decBMd hm 
possessed of infallibility, as be gave hit pious counsels. 

Eagerly Heringford hastened into his presence. The old tnan 
rose with surprise and joy to meet hia old iavourite again. 

** Greet me not, Father,*' oried Edwa«d ; " reyoioe not at my 
presence. Ahw! I am returned only to be the harhingev of evil 
days ; to be the first to disturb thy happiness with warda o£ evil 
omen. Good Father, danger is at hai^ ! thy white looka- wiU be 
brought to shame, and a miserable end, — the most merolhl a 
scaffold ! " 

'^ Fear not, my son," rqdied Ae priest, *^ I know the natore of 
the ahame thou namest ; I can anticipate my crime, ^Mi the petialty 
inflicted for that offence is rather glory than disgrace. I ntamd 
much that the Lollard has been so long untouched." 

'' They shall not harm thee," exclaimed Edward ; ^* not one of 
fiiy white hairs shall they touch ; the villagers wiU rise " 

** Edward/' said the old man, gravdy, '^ for the few last years of 
a life already in decay, wouldst thou bring fire and swovd mtorja 
peacefiil village ? Say no more, dear sen ; urge not ooocealment' — 
flight ; the dignity of my creed requires that I firnr not tx> avow k ; 
the dignity even of man that I steadAstly abide the consaq[iienee of 
mine own actions." .- - 
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r^^'IShstrAxiVLno fear of the rack^ the cruertortiiT«> Ae Itake, 
ibegibmg mob ? Caa I not moye thee ? '* 
<<''^He/' roj^lied the piest^ '^from whom the trial oomes witt: 
give His creature courage to endure it No more ; thy generosh^ 
thioitght:&Bt'Qf me; but a poor maiden ife beneath mj^roof--^'^ 

'< Father!'' cried Heringford^ ^* this tnal is more than I can 
bear ! What fbrtitade of a weak girl shall bear up against the 
strong arm of craelty and power? And Kate hath yielded 1 Kate 
is lost! I eaimot see her; I dare not, dare not look upon her^-i 
and love — and know that my Kate is Bpenton's bride.'' 

^ Whftt strange delusion hatb possessed thee!" exclaimed the 
priest. '' Kate Westrill fled to me for protection. Persecution 
had almost robl>ed her of lijfe; bat Ae preserved her faith. Sh^ 
is recovered now ; thou wilt see her oven almost as of oM/' 

^ Asofi>hi!" cried Edward; «' Kate as of old! Katemme/ 
And hath she borne all for me ? for me suffered^ for me~-*and I 
tfhall look into her bright blue eye, and see it as of old 1-**" 

** She^ is in her own room/' said the priest ; ^' I will preparae 
her tear t^e knowledge of thine arrival : wait liere awhile 1 " 

Notwithstanding the fearful knowledge of his impending fate, a 
smile of pleasure beamed on the face of Father Francis, and the 
old man's step was light, despite of age, as he hastened on his 
b@nevt>lent munon. Edward and Willie Bats remained. 

' <' Oicebf cannot be far off," said Willie ; '' excuse me. Sir 
Edward; I will go und find her ! O channing Cio^, how my 
heart beats at tbongfat of seeing tlMe!<*»I think I had better 
not go .... ." 

'* Why not ? she will rejoice to hear thy voice again ! " 

*^ But I tremUe so mueh," said the bashful Willie ; <' I shall 
not looow what to say. But I will go ! "-r-and he walked towards 
^ door ; again retiuming, '^ I am afraid,*' he said; *' I ddn't 
like going!" 

^^ Afraid of the good-aatnred Cicely !" exdaimed Edwarda 

'* Good-natured I" echoed Willie; ^^ good-natared!^*-^90 &h0 
is t Cb«rming Cicely 1 — I will go ! " And this time Willie 
succeeded in leaving the room, very slowly, however; nor was k 
at a paxttcularly rapid, paee that bk feet were heard retreatmg 
towards die kitchen* 

A ligkt step without : the door opened, and Kate rushed; in. 

" Edward!" 

^* Kate! mine own dear Kate ! " 
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Ob, whftt Uim -ww there hi that toeetln^/ lm{glit6ft^ib|^ ^d 
iarroiiDding sorrow f The perils of the past were forg6tt6fi-^ 
die shadows of the ftitttre disregarded — their whole souls n^ 
alMorbed in that one moment of ecstatic joy ! 

" Trouble hath not marred thy beauty," said Bdwafd ; *< trirf 
hath but strengthened thy faith. Oh, the pleasure of again looking 
upon thee thus! '^ 

*' Now I am indeed happy," replied Kate ; " I thought eircg 
I should never more feel pleasure ; but this is the purest thm I 
ever knew. They told me thou wert false, but I believed' them 
not ; they said thou wert dead, and I hoped, beyond the g^ve, to 
join thee. But yet on earth may happiness be ours !'^ 

With pride Edward looked upon Kate Westrill, Iktie chtoged 
by the troubles she had undergone. The old priest's care had 
restored the blue eyes of affection and mirth ; there was stiH the 
sweet smile upon her lips, and in the moment of excitement the 
blush of pleasure was upon her cheek : except that the expresdion 
of her face was at times a trace more thoughtful, no change was 
to be detected. 

And her mind, too, was but strengthened in its fi>rm«r charms, 
as Edward found by the converse that Mlowed ; a eottversatk)^ 
that, by the statutes of the Court of Love, we dare not ehroniele. 
Neither dare we trust ourselves to describe the scene that ernsued 
when Father Francis reappeared, and Kate heard of the sorrow 
that impended ; — the pious firmness of the old man, Kate WestHti^ 
grief, Heringford^s uncertainty ;— but the noble calmness <^'the 
priest prevailed ; and for the moment many fears were stiUed, whea 
Heringford spoke of Bruton's influence with King Henry. He 
perhaps might successfully intercede, and his friendly roof %ould 
fbrm a tempqfary asylum for the orphan girl. These and similar 
arrangements were being made when Willie Bats rushed hastily 
into tiie room. 

'^ The soldiers ! " cried he, '^ the soldiers are coming ! I saw 
them first. I saw the dust, and said they were sheep ; but Oicely 
thinks they are soldiers, and I know they are. Charming girl, 
she is always right ! *' 

*' Are they fiir distant?** asked Edward, going to the wtndtJw. 

*'We saw them in an upper room," said Willie ; ^ I dota't 
think even Cicely could see them yet if she were to stand down 
here.** 

But the troop advanced at a rapid pacei, and in a didrf ttine 
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halteflfbefi^^e th€4Spttc^^ ^ev^ral among tiiem J^ad b^a eoen to 
inrear no uniform; among these were Andrew Westrill and 
Spenton^ .who. had ridden forward to meet and to direct the 
company. The captain with a few men having diemoantedj 
Spenton and Weatrill preceded them into the house, where they 
al;.once entered the old man's study* 

Kate trembled at the sight of her brother^ who Jiad hitherto 
been in ignorance of her hiding place ; and Andrew^ when he 
ibund her dinging to Edward for protection^ smiled in triumph, 

'' Ha ! ha ! ** cried Spenton, *' my pretty bride is here I Pre- 
pare, 3ir Priest, for a journey. This escort waits to bear thee 
company to London. Scowl not at me, young man," added he, 
t^i^ipg towards Edward, strong in the presence of the soldiery ; 
*^ I fear thee not" 

, Edward, howerer, deigned no answer beyond a glance of con« 
tempt. 

.,,/fX)aptain Rantem, bind your prisoner," said Spenton, after a 
pause. 

Captain Rantem was a stout, round-bellied man, with a very 
red^ face, and a still redder little nose, red hair, and even red eyes, 
which, combined with an uniform of the same warm colour, made 
him appesur. very much as if he had been stroked, from top to 
bottom, with a red paint-brush. The reader may or may not 
remember that it was Captain Rantern under whom Mat Maybird 
went to France, and whom he deserted to join the band of the 
white, banner. When we say that the captain served during the 
whole campaign, it is needless to add that he was weU acquainted 
with Heringford, and the fame he had acquired. 
'^ Bind the heretic ! " "urged Spenton. 

'^ Holdi captain ! " interrupted Edward. ^' Look at his weak 
old age, and think whether it is such as he that could meditate an 
escape. Leave him unbound ; I will be answerable that he 
foUows quietly.'* 

. ^' Thou answerable!" exclaimed Andrew Westrill, contemptu*^ 
ously ; *^ and what security is thine V* 

' " Good," said the captain. " Excuse my differing ; but Sir 
Edward Heringford's is the best warrant I could have ; and I 
have heard much that inclines me to believe I am justified in 
acting as Sir Edward bids." 

. We may here remark that Captain Rantern always heard a great 
deal, and depended greatly on whatever he might cbaace to hear. 
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^' Moreover, oaptain/' contiaued Edward^ ** tbou wilt trea^ the 
old man kindly." 

'^ Of course/' replied Rantera ; '^ for I have oft^i heard it said 
that old age ought to be respeeted." 

''Right,'' said HeringfcHrd; '' and as this arrest is hot ,a 
temporary annoyance, proceeding from yon contemplible . 800|^ 
drel, this is another reason why hb comfort should be atteq^!^ 
to." ,. ,y 

" Certainly/' replied the captain ; '' for who hath not heard that 
comfort is the peculiar prerogative of a native Briton ? ^ 

" It is well! it is well!" cried Westrill. *' Heringford,. he 
who favours LoUardry incurs suspicion; look to thyself; and, 
Captain Rantem, wilt thou bear the punishment of him who is 
biassed in favour of a state prisoner ? " 

'' Listen not to his threats," said Edward ; '' the snared of 
malice entrap those who lay them, so I have heard." 

'' And so have I," replied the captain ; '' and I regard them 
accordingly." 

'' Think not. Sir Heringford, that all men will yield so easily/' 
said Spenton, with a malicious laugh. " LoUardry is an unpar- 
donable crime, and the old priest is doomed already.*^ 

The soldiers were leaving the room with Father Francis, when 
Andrew Westrill called them back. 

'' Stay," cried he, '' I may need your aid in another matter. 
Heringford, yield up my ward!" 

'' Never to thee/' replied Edward. '' Kate Westrill fells not 
again into the hands of cruelty." 

'' Captain Rantem," said Westrill, '' I am guardian to that 
girl, who hath fled her home; she is placed, for three years to 
come, beneath my care. I call upon thee to assist me in rescuing 
her from that person to whom she olingSi" 

" I have heard," said Rantern, <' that guardians have power 
over their wards, and therefore am compelled to side gainst the 
girl ; but, pretty creature, I wish, for her sake, that the law of 
guardianship were drowned in the Red Sea." 

'^ There is One," said the priest, ^^ who will protect the &ther- 
less and the orphan. Yield her, my son, if thou hast trust in 
Providence." 

** I am firm, Edward," said Kate ; '' they cannot foirce mj 
will. Doubt not, Edward ; yield me, if but for a season, and 
show the trust thou placest in ray courage.'* 
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ADdreWy advancing, seized Kate's arm, and Edward passively 
relaxed his hold. 

** It IS best so/* said he. " Westrill, see that thou deaPst 
justly by the girl. Mine eye shall be on every action ; not one 
plot shall escape my ken. Kate, I am near thee still. I can 
leave calmly,* for I fear no danger. Be thou but firm for a brief 
season, and the arm of persecution shall very soon fall powerless. 
Be wary, Westrill ; I go to London with this troop to save the 
old man's life. I charge thee, be careful of thine actions, for 
I come soon to demand a reckoning ! " 

Exchanging one glance with Kate Westrill, and without looking 
either at Andrew or Spenton, Heringford left the room, and the 
horsemen followed with their prisoner. Horses having been then 
prepared for the additional riders, the party set out, with Edward 
and Captain Rantem at their head, on the return to London. 
Edward waved his hand gaily to Kate Westrill as he rode off, and 
she replied by a cheerful smile. Each, however, had a presenti- 
ment of ill that actions did not express. A crowd of villagers had 
collected around the soldiers; and, but for Heringford *6 mediation, 
would have prevented their good friend, the priest, from being 
carried off. They were assured, however, that he would soon 
return ; and knowing how pure and free of guile the old man was, 
they believed that he had but to speak to free himself from charge 
of evil. Thus confident, they were content. 



CHAPTEB THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

THE JOVBNET TO LONDON — WILLIE BATS IS OVESCOME BY WAIL 

AMB WASSAIU 

Sadness possessed but a small share of Edward's heart, as he 
rode thoughtfully beside his companion, for all the energies of his 
soul bad been excited — every faculty was bent upon the means of 
averting the impending dangers. It is true that Kate was separated 
from him, in the hands of a brutal brother ; it is tiiie that his 
early and kindest friend, the old priest, was on his way to a scaf- 
fold ; it is true that he himself was surrounded by enemies, whose 
plots were permitted to flourish ; — what then ? Who shall limit 
man's hopes, the dreams of youth ? Sneerers at air-built castles 
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aay say whatever thqr will, but if these can afford comfort and 
jdeaaure, why is it that they should be destroyed ? . . 

*^ I have heard," aaidAantem, interrupting the chain of Edward's 
thoughts ; '^ I have heard that there will be grand rejoieings in 
London to*morroWy on the king's return," 

** Is it to-morrow that he returns 1" asked Edward ; '^ I thought 
he had been there already." 

'^ No," said Rantem ; *' I have been told that he will return 
then* There will be mumming at the Wells, and miracle-plays 
without number } flags, music, processions, addresses, shouts, and 
illuminations." 

'' I feel not much inclined," said Edward, '' to mix in these 
rejoicings." 

" Indeed !" cried Rantem ; '•I have heard so much of tlie 
preparations that I long to behold their completion. I shall not 
waste much time, therefore, in sleep to-night. We halt at the 
next house." 

At the next house, accordingly, they halted for a night's rest* 
Sdward attended to the wants of the old priest ; but he needed not 
to cheer him, for the pious Father Francis was not one to repine } 
he was as calm and dignified among the riotous soldiers as though 
they had been members of his hitherto happy family at Ellerton — 
the family of contented villagers, that looked upon him as their 
friend and father. Captain Rantem and his baud treated the old 
man with respect : the white locks that strayed over his serene and 
open brow, the mildness of his conduct, his humility and resigna- 
tion to a fate at which the sternest among them shuddered, com- 
manded their attention. 

Betimes on the following morning the journey was resumed. 
As they drew near the city, both the sight and the sound of the 
merry-making delighted the eyes and ears of the captain and his 
company. A crowd of masqueraders was the first that they 
encountered : these, at the sight of soldiers who had fought in 
France, set up a general shout ; and he who represented the Father 
of Sin, with wooden horns and hairy inexpressibles, by a beautifid. 
Original, and extemporaneous allegory, turned his back, and fled 
before the glorious army of England, then and there represented 
by red Captain Rantern and his military escort It was dark^ 
but the hosts qf people in the road, with lights of every descrip* 
tlpn, illuminated the motley scene. 
. Make way, make way, good holiday folks^ a pageant is at 
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hand I The men of IdeMon, since King Henry himself pa&<selli 
not thut way, do homage to his representation. A. train of girli^ 
dance onward in the foremost file, strewing laurels in the path of 
the mimic kihg that prances behind on the best horse of the neigh'* 
bourhood. As he approaches, shouts rend the air ; erery one sees 
in the eflffgy the conqueror himself. *' God bless King Henry I** 
** Long live King Henry!*' is the shout. "England, England 
against all the world!" "God save oar king!" Behind the 
honoured figure rides a body-guard ; and as they approached 
Inhere Rantern and his band had stationed themselves, our travel* 
lersy in obedience to the spirit of the hour, unbonneted before the 
personated monarch. Behind these were the leaders of the army, 
and those who had distinguished themselves in the war, represented 
by disguised mechanics, each of whom, for the sake of perfect 
perspicuity, bore in his hand a banner, and name in gold letters 
labelled thereupon. On one of these was the name, " Sir Edward 
Heringford;" and beneath it was added, " Knighted at Azincour." 
The bearer of that banner was greeted with a shout that went to 
the soul of Edward, and called a flush upon his cheek. Then 
came a number disguised as horsemen and archers, to represent 
the army itself. These having passed with applause, the part that 
followied gave strong token of the ingenuity and warmth of imagi* 
nation displayed by the people. First came an effigy on a donkey, 
bearing his head and a broken crown on the saddle behind ; a 
splendid and hidden allegory, denoting that this was the lunatic 
king of France, whose head — most decidedly — was " not in its 
right place," and whose crown was sorely battered. He wa» 
surrounded by a picturesque body-guard of Satanic imps^ led on 
by their dark-complexioned parent. After these came a crowd of 
men— the French leaders — bound firmly together by pastebochxL 
fetters, and diligently occupied in blowing through tin trumpets, to^ 
make known to all the world the trifling nature of the vaunted- 
glory of Gaul. 

Behind these, the troop of soldiers, with Father Francis, fol- 
lowed ; their leader, Captain Rantern, was considered as part of 
the show, and greeted accordingly; his redness being perhaps 
taken to represent the French blood spilt during the campaign. 

" Never," cried he angrily to Edward, " never before did I hear 
myself hooted in this manner. What can possibly be the reason f " 

" I suppose," replied Edward, '' we are considered part of the 
pageant." 
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*< HtU!" tbandered the eapiaiA, ^' If tibfefbe.tbe'OBii^iw^ar 
part company." ' . . :- v 

The troop aocoidinglj halted, itatil tfat ^rocessioti wm ai'6ome 
distance ia adtancey when they proceeded more ij^uedy^nmrasd^ " 

As they adranced nearer to the td^n, the Imstk maA&b&iity 
around them inoreased. Brery where .Ab soldiers "ware grasledi 
with accbmations ; and Father Fra^cifl^ who, had he been kd^e^i) 
a prisoner, would have met with iBfiUll aad annoyance^ beii^ kil 
to follow in freedom, was looked upon with interest and dnrioipitjr* 
He himself took but little notice of the gaiety axound faioL f' The 
city was illuminated, decorated wkh filtgs, trophies and haoiiers, 
whilst from every quarter the people poured towards the .ioids 
on which the conquerors would pass. 

Henry had refused a triumphal entry, referring all gldry td the 
Highest ; but the feelings of the Londoners were not eaeify to be 
repressed ; and thus he found himself, on bia return £rom' DoYer, 
rapturously received. 

The bells were ringing a merry peal, to haU the royal lentryi^at 
the moment when Captain Rantem and bis band etopped with 
their prisoner before the Tower gates. Edward again urged^ that 
respect and attention should not be denied the good ^esl^ imd 
grasped the old maR*s hand as he todc leave, with a proaiiae soon 
to visit him in his prison. They then parted: Father F^umas :to 
his captivity ; Heringford to seek out Bruton« 

Wending his way towards the house, our hero soon faand hini(< 
self upon London bridge. He was riding slowly along, with his 
eyes fixed upon the lights reflected on the river from the illumi- 
nated town, when a weU*known voice met his ear — the voice of 
Willie Bats. 

'^ I am glad to find thee,'' said he : ''I have ridden after thee 
at a good pace, starting two hours later ;— Oh, master Edward, I 
am glad to find thee !'' 

*' Hath any thing occurred 1" asked Edward, in alarm. 

" Oh yes. Sir Edward, yes," replied Willie, '* How can I have 
courage to tell thee V* 

'< Is Kate Westrill harmed ? Speak, man, quickly ! What i& 
the intelligence?" 

" Dreadful I" cried poor Willie. " I am afraid to say it r 

Edward anxiously pressed the news. 

'* Cicely !" stammered Willie. << It is not Mistfess K^ ;: it is 
Cicely — I cannot find her — she is gone! Oh^ charming^ Giai^ I 
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Wbex^afet'diOtt'cimomLfed the simlight of thj charms ? Why hast 
thou fled from thine adorer? — Cicely I Cicely!" 

' ^ Where^ thai^^ i& Kti/ttV asked Edward, for he knew Cicely 
was 'One who would not desert her, and feared that hoth must be lost« 

*^ Misti^eni Kale/' said Willie, *^ was carried home by her 
breitiier* ■ She fainted after thou wert gone ; and when I sought 
Cicety, ta assilt ID recoreriog her, the angel, my diarmer, was 
nowhere to be finind I I looked for her all over and around tba 
village, for two hours, and then started for London." 

^< What dost thou intend to do here 1" asked Edward. 

" Find Cieety," replied the other. 

" But how will thou lire meanwhile?*' 

<' I neyerthoughtof that I^said Willie, in bewilderment '^ What 
call I do?" 

*^ Come with me," suggested Edward. 

And WiUie went accordingly ; not sorry so easily to hare over- 
come his difficulties. 

Soon Edward halted before the mansion of Bruton, in which 
hei bad been sheltered on his first visit to London. There were 
lig&ts in every window ; no token of joy and bustle was omitted. 
Leading his horse, followed by Willie Bats and Prento, into the 
court-yard, Edward found it thronged with the retainers of Bruton, 
^t had but that moment arrived. His own band was there, and 
set up a shout of welcome, on recognising their young leader. 
Willie Bats was astonished at his friend*s popularity, but not the 
less delighted at the good prospect it afforded. Edward spoke to 
his men, and recommending Willie to their care, that swain and 
his tall steed were burdened with attention. Willie Bats having 
been pulled away from Prento, the horse was led to the stablep, 
and the rider to the buttery, where he soon found himself more 
agreeably occupied than would have been the case had he traversed 
the streets in search of the missing Cicely. 

Edward, in the mean time, sought his patron. Bruton was 
alone, in the same room they had before occupied, yet armed, 
except that his head was uncovered, and his light helmet and 
plume was l3ring upon the tabic at which he sate. The apartment 
was brilliantly lighted. 

*^ Sir Edwaixl Heriugford!" said Bruton, on seeing his young 
friend enter; *^ I thought thou wert at Ellerton." 

*^ I havjft been there/' replied Edward; ^' and come thence, 
hifteavwitk * heavy heart-:* 
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*^ Hath aught of erit happened to thy Kate ?" asked Bruton. 

" To her, to all of us, misfortune is present — the whole village 
mourns : it is sadly changed since the days when I lived tliere as 
a happy peasant !" 

*^ What is the common calamity that you lament?'' inquired 
Bruton. 

*^ It is this. We had a priest in the yillage, mild, placid, bene- 
volent ; an old, a harmless old man, that loved us all, whom we 
all loved. The little children were delighted to sit upon his knee, 
as he taught them virtue ; the young men looked up to him as an 
unerring guide ; men found in Father Francis a gentle and affec- 
tionate adviser, whilst our fathers considered him their dearest 
friend. Even the dumb creatures of the village knew the old 
man*8 voice, and loved to hear it : in him were centered the affec- 
tions of all in the village ; there they met, and found a tie that 
bound them to their native place; — ^that tie is now broken — the 
good priest is lost !" 

'^ Is he dead?'' asked Bruton, with interest. 

" Not yet," replied Edward. " He is not dead. One of those 
who is swoin against us hath, from a mean spite, attempted also 
the life of this helpless old man ; — he is accused of LoUardry, and 
now lodged in the Tower." 

'^ A Lollard !" exclaimed Bruton : *' then, alas ! there is no 
hope. The law is furious against that persecuted sect : no efforts 
will avail to save him !" 

** They must be tried/' said Edward. " We must not let the 
good priest perish without one word in his behalf. Thou hast 
influence with the king : use it for my sake, I entreat thee !'' 

" It will be vain," said Bruton. " The king, deceived as he is 
concerning the intentions of these men, yet pities their misfortunes ; 
but his voice is weak ; he could not successfully exert it in their 
cause. The prelates, Edward, are insatiable; they fear the 
progress of the sect, and vainly endeavour, by bloodshed, to arrest 
it. A Lollard taken cannot hope ever to escape! I will urge 
thy prayer to King Henry ; but we must not set our hopes toa 
high. — Now may I ask after Kate Westrill V* 

*' Sorrow is there, too," replied Heringford ; " our enemies 
have added her to the list of victimsT-I know not why. Her 
brother hates her, and has commenced a persecution, in which 
his associates now unite." 

At Biiiton's request, Edward i^elated all that he had recently- 
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discovered in which Kate was implicated. Bruton expressed deep 
sympathyr " Forget never," said he, " that at all times, thoxi and 
all that are dear to thee are welcome to my roof; that thy friends 
are my friends ; also, that ye may command me, whenever I can 
assist, for. I take no common interest in thy welfare. Would 
only/' added he, in an agitated tone, '* would only that I were 
certain of thy parentage !" 

Edward's gratitude and curiosity were at once excited 5 the for- 
mer only expressed. 

Supper was soon after served, and Edward thought of Willie 
Bats. " I have," said he, " a humble, but warm-hearted friend 
below, who is in some measure a partner in my troubles, for his 
affections are fixed upon Kate's servant, who follows her faithfully 
through every change." 

At Bruton's desire, Willie was called up and introduced. His 
walk was rather unsteady, and his gaze rather uncertain ; he 
exhibited also a marvellous affection for the wall, against which 
he rolled his round body. It was evident that Edward's desire 
that Willie Bats should be taken care of, had been complied with 
to an unpleasant extreme. Bruton spoke to him kindly. " My 
friend Heringford," said he, " hath spoken well of , thee : rely on 
a welcome here." 

** I am greatly ob-liged to thee," replied Willie, in a slow and 
thick voice. " Thou art a kind, affec-tionate girl. Cicely — so 
Master — Sir Edward — Heringford hath often confessed. I — do 
— love — ^thee ; and am much ob-liged." 

Bruton smiled. Edward was vexed at this unpropitious mode 
of carrying on the conversation and commencing an acquaintance* 
*' Poor Willie," said he, in excuse, " hath suffered much anxiety 
to-day, and, in attempting to shake off his care, it is scarcely sur- 
prising that he should thus have committed himselfl I never saw 
him in this state before." 

" I can understand it readily," replied Bruton : " I do not 
blame the poor fellow, but from my heart I pity his disappoint- 
ment. It will do, Willie." 

*' Farewell, my Cicely; my cha — char — charm-er," replied 
he, affectionately kissing his hand to Bruton as he rolled out of 
the room, still claiming companionship with the wall. 

Soon afler, the inmates of the house retired to rest, but they 
slept not through the night ; for the noisy revellers in the streets 
still gave loud vent to their rejoicings at the returd of the victorious 
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army of England fi*om tlid French eampa?^^' IVlken th^lMifi iipoe 
in the morning, it gavo the first hint to the reveTt^rs throo^hoiit 
London that their holiday had heen drawn oat to a suficietit febgA 
of time ; and then, With tottering step and exhatisted! 1iodf(69y tliey 
returned each to his own home^ and resumed dieft ttsuar bccii- 
pations. 
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ESWABD SEBIHaFOBP, HAVQIG PBOTIDED HIMaELF WI^Q A^OTPKB W^fSY, 

RETURNS TO ELLERTON. 



To relate the scene in the old priesf 9 prisooi whmt 
Yisfted it on the foUowing moroiiigv were- a ta»k as emj asil ii 
needless. The dignity of yirtiie'Wtta nMintaised'; -Fatiier Fmom 
kk the cold dangeon differad in nothfaig ffom tbt vlUagr pries^-*- 
gentle, forgiving, noble too, possessed of t^ ftarleMaesa ofcmdtr 
scions right. But his trial went no f&rth^,'if^t the iittevoetsMit of 
Brotoit obtained a pardon ^ and, ere Edward left* the 3\>#^ an 
order arrived for his release. King Henry hrfd tbetaceuiiitfan 
insufficiently supported, bnt canti^Med the aeotned lest he atorid 
again lay himself open to suspicioii. ' ^ - 

But there was another circanistance oonneoled with HmagftMl'd 
visit to the Tower, which proved of th& «lnMiBt ImpartwvM in %» 
mflnenoe it exerted over his subsequent careeir. Upott' diis 
we pause. "•■•• • 

Shortly before arriving at t^ Towet gates, Bdmrai^ tiiei Q&ftM 
Rantem, rather paler than usual, and ^achibStfflg, M Ml w%tol» 
appearance, evident signs of not having slept that nlgti—^a' ftidk tb 
be attributed, perhaps, not to anxiety, but to faia^ having' lie^eoied 
the ordinary means of obtaining rest employed by Ima j6^al 
mortals. ' * . . • 

** Hast thon provided for the old priests oouifoff T" Quired 
EtNrard. 

" No,"* replied thecaptttiti ; ^ I hirre heai*d of -ra^a^' far ii tey &y 
but never of one lilM the villain hem. I ahotttd'-kk^-'to'lye'teli 
that he wa» well whipped ibr his infeolenee !**' ' ^i"'" 

«irhatbashed6ne'?^' r , .^n . 

<« Done ! 1 only widH he wimld enUst in myc^mp^r^i V^AA^ 
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hijqci smBTt for Im conduct ! I told hkn to treat the old man well; 
^^d he called me an illumination ; told me that I was a red-faced 
scoundrel, Ibr speaking in favour of a Lollard ; that he knew hie 
dufj; ^nd bow heretic hounds were to be used. Upon this I said 
h^ ^waa a brute^ and he called me lobster. — So we parted, and I 
pity the poor prisoner whom I was compelled to leave at his 
tender mercy." 

Rendered, by this information, yet more anxious to see the good 
father, and ascertain his condition, Edward lost no time in obtain- 
ing entrance. Being provided with the necessary passports, 
Heringford so<mi £»und faimidf walking behind the object of 
Captain Rantern's animosity, on his way to the old priest's cell. 

Simon Byre, the turnkey, was a very tall, muscular man, appa- 
rently of middle age, and originally a native of some distant clim«. 
m» oowpJextoii was. swarthy, with bbtek busby bair and «ye- 
brow% veoedittgibrehcad ; eyes small, but biaghl aad glaring, witb 
fyitat^ «f a fleroe and midi^iaiit cast. He wore a dingy white 
Umic^ loose tut the sleeves, and confined around the waiat by a 
gifdld, to.wihiob his keys were attaeb^d. 

liooking upon Edwurd as a Lollard's visitor, Simon Byre puj; 
Umself to some little inconvenience in studying a auceession of 
immltiif and'Ediward wad startled to observe how the voice, con- 
ImHiad with the wfois,^ imd look^and gissture of the speaker ; for 
its tones were soft and gentle, mellifluous as might be those of 
a vsMttti lisping love. 

,KThe lauaM of tbis man, and, «tiU more, hia brutality towards the 
sii pviest, excited Edward's indignation. Reproof called up 
retort; high words arose ; and, when he left the Tower, Heringford 
ait oiB^ kK%ed such a complaint against the man as caused his 
is^B^iats dismissal from the office he had held. The hot blood 
of SimQi:^ Byre urged him, with all the ferocity of a degraded 
ixistinct, to seek revenge. . But of this hereafter. 

Nothing of consequence occurred during the remiainder of that 
day ; and on the following morning, Edward and Father Francis, 
^oeompanied by Willie Bats, who bad dreamed of a treasure he longed 
to seek, returned on their way to Ellerton. The age of the good 
priest r€iipdered a very rapid journey impraoticable. It is true that the 
ai4ent Pronto, waa not easily restrained to the dall pace of his com«- 
panions ; it is true that this vigorous steed angrily champed the 
bit, and jerked the bridle almost from his rider's grasp. Notwith- 
sifi^ding all the^e efforts, th^r progress was but slow; not even 
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althoagh the impetaons animal flew now to one side of the road, 
now to another ; rearing now ,oa it» hinder legjp, now suddenly 
raising those limbs into mid air ; — not even for all this was the 
journey more speedily completed. Prento'e haste, indeed, rather 
delayed the travellers ; for, at intervals of abouit five minotes, it 
was necessary to halt while that ingemons and aceomplished crea- 
ture performed various evolutions, and exhibited netr specimens of 
equestrian locomotion. At one time he would walk sideways, then 
backwards ; sometimes he would not walk at all; — he would remain 
motionless as a statue, then scour off with fiery haste, leaving the 
rest behind, as if desirous of warming himself after standing so 
long in the cold air. 

Before they had travelled an hour, during which he had expe- 
rienced one fall, and with difficulty reaAQended to his lofby seat, 
Willie expressed his opinion thai riding was a very active exercise. 
Truly he enjoyed its activity to peifection ! If he turned his 
head and his attention to his companions, up rose Prento's hinder 
legs, and down fell Willie upon the hntg neck 4f his charger, 
clasping it with both his little arms. Then he would work his way 
back, carefully, until he once more reached the saddle, and there 
he would fix himself firmly, and, with the bridle in one hand, 
Prento's uncombed mane in the other» his eye sharply fixed 
upon the capricious steed, he wotdd caatiously jog on with his 
companions. 

By night, however, they reached Joe Bensalia cottage — the 
usual resting place — and here they foond Mat Maybird, who had 
left Ellerton for the purpose of seeking Edward. Kate Westrill 
was in coercion ; in two days she was to wed Spenton — a consum- 
mation that, in Mat Maybird*s opinion, Heringford ought not to 
allow. It was arranged, as the sole alternative, that Kate should 
be rescued by force from her brotberVi hande^ and once more con- 
cealed firom his persecution under the good priest's roof: there (a 
second time) it was not likely they would seek her. 

Mat Maybird, as usual, was full of schemes, of the result of 
which he was very sanguine : Andrew Westrill and his accom- 
plices were absent from the village ; every thing, indeed, seemed 
tQ favour his expectations ; a look and a wooden door were ^he 
only difficulties to he overcome^ — at least, Mat Maybird thought ao. 

(To be continued.) , 
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•mE BOWER OF THE DEPARTED. 

I STOOD beside her jasmine bower. 

As o'er it fell the cold moon^s ray. 
Add iblt (mice more l!he magie power 

Of spellft that diooJd have passed awaj ; — 
Of mngie BpeUs that o'ar me came. 

Beneath her once approying eye ; 
And yet the bower was still the same 

As once in happier days gone by. 

Yet not the same — ^for other hands ' 

Since then had culled the scented flower. 
And there had gathered merry bands, 

And careless hearts, at evening's hour. 
The tnrf^ that once she lightly trod. 

By other feet is tvoddan now ; 
Yet memoiy claims that sainted sod, . 

The scene of many a whispered vow. 

Th» poet's page, that once she loved. 

The very lines she loved to hear, 
Stood where they wont, yet unremovcd. 

To passion and to memory dear. 
A withered rose, that once was fair, 

WMle blocHning by the lost one's side. 
Beside the book lay lonely there-* 

It withered when the loved one died. 

Her kite hangs still among the leaves, 

Ai'onceit hun^-^yet where is she? 
.Sinc^ she is gone^. methinks it gnevea 

Profftned l^y other hands to be. 
I struck the chord — so sad in tone. 

It answered to the silent hour, 
Thbt, mourning o'er the mmstrel gone, 

With itan I left her jasmine bower. 



C. H. H. 



ROSE LEAVES. 

SwEBT, gweet is the Rose in her heauty; ivit^ the modest 
charmiB of the half-opened Rose-bud, what flower shall venture to 
contend ? 

Around its bed of honey were arranged in graceful form the 
hundred leaflets of a new-blown rose: Dewdrops kissed their 
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welcome to the sanlit earth, and the cool breeze of a summer 
morning played gaily around the flower it lored, and shook it, 
with sportive yiolencef as it ^tole its s^^nts away^ renewed but to be 
once more stolen. 

A merry thief is the summer's breeze, and not from that rose 
alone came the treasures H had stolen. I^erfatd^^as on its wing 
from riolet beds, a^d golden dust from ihe fi^giwj^boneysuckle ^ 
from all sweet things had it enforced a triiiiii^ >^<0{^ borne from 
some distant blossom, came sporting in merry flight upon its 
breath, a single rose leaf. '' '"*'' 

And the leaflets of the new-tlown Rose, when tJSsiJS^'saw the hap- 
piness of their sister^ gr^w. aweary o/.;resti;i^uit. ^Z* How cruel 
is our lot," they murmured ; ^' doomed to remain ever in the 
selfsame spot; bound to thh lren«yb<B#, w^^'ftdl^'no^ delight bat 
what the fickle zephyr brings, and the d^2fr6p yhen it falls ! 
Oh, could we but be free ! Could we Butter upon the breeze as 
our sister there, then might we seek sweets for ourselyes : when 
the storm came over tbis our irksome i«8tiBg»<piaiift, we might 
sport elsewhere in the ^unligltt, And fblloHi^ 'stfl! tHe^iweet breath 
of the gale ; we might seek for ourselves' Bie (^e^bi^ dew, and, 
alas ! who can tell what other joys this fair earth'naay hold, — -joys 
for which yet we have no Hamey deUgbts tbn^ vifitTrdf not here !" 
Thus murmured in envy the unhof^" leatets/^ Avd' prayed for 
freedom of each passing breeze. At l«igth' tfe^f*^- prayer was 
granted ; more violently than in wonted sport was tftfe pretty rose- 
bud shaken, and the leaves flew merrily aw^y, rel^^ased from their 
former thraldom. Aim ! too late came repimtanne! -,i 

Sad, sad is the withered rose leaf! The trae^^f its former 
beauty, how soon are they departed ! > ~«j^ 

Sweet as are the leaflets of. the new-blawn Boae.^i^ the charms 
Love binds together ; all the bright quaiitiea J^at] form man's 
perfection, all the redeendttg -beaa€i«s of IhebunMtfk' heart, retain 
their brightest glory so long only as In Love'tlifey find their 
centre. 

But he who loves not, let him think of the withered rose-leaves ; 
he who hath wilfully broken, or whose fate hath cruelly destroyed, 
the bond that unites and pours health and vigour into every noble 
feeling, in his heart how soon will those solaces of earth decay, 
and leave behind them, like the unhappy rose-leaves, bitterness 
alone. 

Hal. 
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THE SHIPS OF THOUGHT. ' 

Whence are pur thoughts ? — they come, thev go. 
We know not whence, nor whereunto ; 
They bring their freights, and briefly stay ; 
Or just appear, then Bail a^nty. 

Like ships upon the horizon's verg«, 

Yagne thoughts ! your paths unknown you urge : 

A moment seen, while bright the sun 

Gleams on your sails, then dimmed and gone. 

Or b<Adly o'er iJie deeps you come. 
And near the land, and hail our home ; 
Unload your treasures on our strands. 
With sounds and songs of far-off lands. 

Bo £n>i|i €iir f horoi in peace ye part, 
Beat fo^h fhMEa many a tender heart : 
Yon gaily go, but shall you brave 
The dim and distant on the wave ? 

With an our hopes and all ooriirust 
Ob boavd, yaa leare mtt land of dwt ) 
Our wishes weak and frail you bear, 
Aad Vise intentions light as air. 

Ifrom fhiitlesB soH and barren clittie 
TovaeA, xsp^O spare them. Chance ai^ Time I 
And ihete so ibw, though poor in store, 
May tell our wish that such were more. 

You ne'er return ; we ne'er shall know, 
Hfi death, the land to which you go ; 
Then, ferrying o'er that sUtfnt main, 
.We there may find our thoughts again. 
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